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CEITICAL W1ITIM& 


ESSAYS. 

- THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 

A History of ike Hebrew Monarchy from the AdministrnHon 
of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. London: 1847; 

1 .voi. 8vo, pp. xii. and 872. 

Ths Hebrew nation seems never to have bad & genuine 
historical spirit. It is certain they have left ns no pure, 
historical compositions in the scanty records of their 
national literature. Perhaps none of their historical boohs 
preserved in the Old Testament are wholly authentic and 
free from fiction. In the early ages of the world it win?", 
natural tlmt mythology should take the place subsequently 
occupied by philosophy, and that event® should be refumd' 
directly to God which "come only by the ustial mediation'of 
finite causes. An intelligent; reader would’ be 
to find Mr Bancroft referring the war against King Philip 
so the direct counsel of God miraculously givas" 
governor of Mss^chosetts, but he will not be at all sur¬ 
prised to find similar event® referred directly to the earn- 
sola of God miraculously given to Moses, or to Agamem¬ 
non, in the poetic writings of an earlier day. He wotdd be 
surprised at the absence of such phenomena. We should’ 
bo astonished if we did not find » mythology imong ’the 
Hebrew® in their earlier history, as well as asnong tha 
Greeks and Hindoo®. The earlier historical works of the 
Greeks which .have come down to ns are poem^ sol his- . 
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tones, and aro of courso mythological and not. philosophical. 
At length wo find a genuino historical literature in which 
the attempt is seriously 'rondo to relate historical facts in 
thoir natural historical order, referring human events to 
human and obvious causes; to toll a round, unvarnished 
hale. But such a genuine historical literature is scarcely 
found in. the Hebrew' records; all are more or less tinged 
by this mythological character. The books which treat of 
the earliest periods are, as it is natural, most strongly 
tinged with it. 

l-refc any impartial man undertake to study the rise and 
progress of the nations of western Asia by the help of tlio 
Hebrew literature alone, and he would arrive at very re¬ 
markable results if ho treated his documents as purely 
historical, and placed implicit confidence in their authority. 
Let us take the first work-—Genesis. Wo shall sot speak 
of the omissions, nor of ordinary mistakes, which aro 
natural and unavoidable, but of- the fact that an attempt 
seems studiously made to blackon the characters of tho 
numerous nations hostile to the Hebrews, by pointing out 
;>orue bend sinister on their escutcheon, or some enormous 
fault in their early progenitors—thus ascribing to them an 
infamous descent. At the same time an attempt equally 
studious seems made to dignify and elevate tho original 
stock of the Hebrews, referring that nation to ancestors 
tho most celebrated and mi impeachable. 

Abraham is regarded as the common father of many 
nations in western Asia who speak substantially tho same 
language, and Inwe many customs, and traditions in com¬ 
mon. The curious traditions respecting 1dm may easily 
he seen in D* Herbal at and elsewhere. The Book of Gene¬ 
sis traces the descent of the Hebrews directly to Abraham. 
Ho is descended from Shem, the oldest- eon of Noah, vwl 
is but the tenth removed from that patriarch, deriving- his 
lineage through nine generations of oldest sons. Abraham 
mamas a wile, Sarah, of the came stock, she being his 
half-sister. They dwell in Uv, tho land of the Chasdira, 
or Chaldees, but emigrate thenco at tho command of Je¬ 
hovah. Now, tho patriarch has also other wives of an in¬ 
ferior rank, but the Hebrews are descended from Sarah, 
the first wife, who is of superior rank, and also of the 
same illustrious birth with Abraham himself. 
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That is not all. Isaac, fho mn of Abraham, ikm* whom 
tho Hebrews originate, is born tmcfor pe&aB&f cvraxisa* 
stances; iu the old ago of his mother, bor% too, miraefe» 
loasly, in fulfilment, of a promise mods to Afcrafi&m 

and by Jehovah hbaxelt-~& promise vrihida eeomad rsdlea- 
Ions oven to tho mother, and notmtkB&miUng the dignity 
of the Being who made tho promise. Cither zpmmi&os 
likewise ora made; his 1 posterity aro to poMea3*iIie tom- 
tory of tea. distinct tribes or mrien3,~“4ll iho land fmm 
the Euphrates to Egypt, When the mimovuloos child as 
bora, God commands the MW to s&eritkto the 3&vr4)Ora' 
son, but the offering: k mmumlcvmlf preheated-', -TbA mn 

S j •"•'* vn to manhood; a wife must- be found for 1 Mm. 

it «ho most not bo a woman of ordinary descent, 
from tho itationa ox his own neighbonrhood. She must 
came from the clasaio md distant land whence AterWaa 
himsh'f had emigrated; must be of tho awi'j liW&gtt m 
her husband, So Eebek&b, itho daughter of a wcd&f and 
conspicuous man, is forrad,, md. becomes tho wife nf tassm, 
Jehovah, takes a special vug® of lh& ©on, not lasts t'imo of 
the sire. Bebekah two so&s, md 

Jacob- One of these, Jseob, is tho amiemot of tho Hobsow 
race. He is the younger ©f the two, but for & tsifp bays 
the rights of tho fmt-horn frorr. his elder brother, &ad 
gains m consequence a bloa&bjg ibom Ids fob 

.ever entails upon him md Ms posterity all ike &rofa?t that 
Jehovah had promised to bestow upon il\& dJialdwm of 
Abraham. Jacob is tiros re^tm&uted as W>& of jncst’illtjg* 
triotse ancestry, having a liiuragtt spotless and nsjigeat, add 
is heir of tho promises formerly m&dft hf '•■ 

When ho also grows tip to imahoad, a wrffearagfc l>e 
sought for him, but not among ike women ofoiW Wgh- 
boarhood. To keep the race p&we-s&d ho must 

return to tho native land of his graadp&roMdffthd' take a 
partner from tho eeiabmtod family widen h^--aJb«»% > givo.a 
to tho world an Abraham, a Sarah, and a- Ifohehak. Je¬ 
hovah over Jacob with the »■•■of 

afibetios he hand formerly bcotowod m Isma armAbrnham. 
He visits Jacob by night, give® o6mmd by i^y»h-m$hmetr> 
mg him in tho sut of over-reaching hb wbesd father, and 
cautioning' that father sgsimfc intorforing. To Jifodh sxe 
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bora twoko sons and two daughters. The family are the 
special object* of Jehovah's care. 

, la this way a genealogy is mado ori which no ancient 
hextdd ^oxdd find faultwifch, The Kobrews are the no- 
bleatof the nobler llesosnded from the prime nobility of 
the earth. * It is tree, the character of Jacob is base ant* 
treachert^ when measured by the Christian standard of 
modem flies; but in the estimation of the author of the 
narrative,’ the characteristic vices of the supplants? were 
doubtless virtues, and seem to be related as if in them¬ 
selves deserving praise. Had it seemed otherwise to him, 
he probably would have represented Jehovah as interpos¬ 
ing to prunah Jacob, or to prevent the birthright from de- 
eoending to his posterity. 

Now, as if this illnstnoua descent were not enough to 
dignify the Hebrew nation withal, a corresponding and 
parallel effort is mado to cast a cloud over toe origin of 
the other races moat immediately in contact with them. 
Many of them, it is said, are descended from Ham, the 
second son of Noah, a mythological person held in high 
veneration by many of the Oriental races. But it is said 
that Ham committed an infamous offence which demanded 
the severest chastisement on the part of his father. Ac¬ 
cordingly Noah curses Canaan, the youngest son of Ham. 
The Gaawmites were toe special objects of hatred to toe 
Hebrews, in the early, part of their history. The latter, 
conquered and gradually ,f absorbed ” toe terrifcoiy of toe 
former, expelling toe inhabitants or reducing them to 
bondage. So the author of Genesis, after relating toe 
crime of Ham twice in p single paragraph, mentions the 
fact- that Ghaaan is the son of Ham. The patriarch curses 
Canaan for his father's fault, and toe curse is repeated 
three times, in a single paragraph. 

Thus, aSaording to the ethnography of Genesis,. one 
third of toe human race are disgraced by the act of their 
great progenitor, Ham. His descendants are the jnumer- 
eras nations of Caucasian descent in the south eld west of 
Asia, and toe north of Africa—-the Ethiopians, Philistines, 
and the Egyptians. But though the aisgrace must be 
shared equally by all the children of Ham, yet the curse 
falls specially upon Canaan. His posterity—taking toe 
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names from the common version of the Old Testament-— 
are the Sidonmna, the Hifcfcites, the Jobusite% the Amor- 
itos, Girgaahitca, Hrntea, Arkiios, Simtee, Awadifes, 
Hamathitee, the Phajniciar^ and the Syrians, with many 
others* These are the naSona with whom the Hebrews 
are so often at war, and who were unworthy to furnish 
wives for Isaac and Jacob. 

In language, manners, and inst&aiaon*, some of the 
Arabian tribes were more closely allied to the Hebrews 
than the Canaanites, as it appears. This fact must be ao* 
counted for in the Hebrew hUtory&nd ethnology. Ac¬ 
cordingly they are derived from Abrahams'- But they abo 
are pointed in their origin. They are not allovred to k 
desco^dvd from Sarah/the honourable and well-born wife 
of the great patriarch, but from Hager, * secondary wife, 
or concubine, and also a slave in Abraham's family, whom 
Sarah once drove out of doom on account of her insubordin¬ 
ation. In addition to this reproach, Hagar is herself an 
Egyptian woman, and therefore disgraced by her descent 
from the infamous lanuljf of Ham. However, after her ex¬ 
pulsion from Abraham's household she returns, bears a 
son called Iahmael, and remains there until after the birth 
of Isaac, till Iahmael has nearly attained the- age of man¬ 
hood, as it appears. Then, at the iaatagatiori of Sarah, the 
slave-mother is turned out of doors and her son with her. 
God himself approving of the expal«on, I«hmaeX must not 
be a joint-heir with Isaac, nor inherit the land or the pro¬ 
mises. Still, as he also is Abraham's son, he most have a 
blessing and bocome a nation ) but when Ishmad's pos¬ 
terity are enumerated, parns &«o taken to add that he was 
the son of a female slave and she an %yptsan^ a daughter, 
therefore, of the race of Ham. * •* ' * 

Other kindred nations are also said he have been de¬ 
scended from Abraham, but having for th^ mother only 
an obscure woman, Ketnrah, whom the author of the 
Chronicles seeks to degrade stOl more, calling her by 1 
bad namej—^alnmniath^ Abraham white he-blacken* the 
origin of a hostile neighbour. ‘ -* ^ <=•* ^ : V 

Tho Edomites, or Idumeana, had likewise a sfrongna- 
tianal resemblance to the Hebrews mmany respects/ they 
therefore must be referred W tho jflune anginal Accord¬ 
ingly they are descended from Esau, the twin-brother of 
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Jacob. But Esau bad shown himself unworthy of his 
privilege of primogeniture, and had shamefully sold the 
promisee entailed upon the first-born. Thus the ancestry 
of tbo Idumeans ifl disgraced^al an early period of the 
family history. Bat that in not enough; Esaa marries 
against his parent*’ consent, makes a shameful m/kaUiamas, 
talcing two wives, both of them Hittitea, descendants, 
therefore, of the infamous family of Ham, and still more, 
of Canaan, the meet infianoua of that family, and inheritor 
of ft apodal curse. Pain* are taken to enumerate the de¬ 
scendants of this unfortunate marriage; but wo need not 
follow the children of Esau further Mian to show that the 
^imitce and Amakkites, powerful enemies of the He¬ 
brews, were traced back to that original. 

There remain yet two other nations often at war with 
the Hebrews, the Ammonite* and the Moabite*. The most 
intense national hatred appears to have existed between 
them and the descendants of Jacob, which continued long 
after the establishment of the monarchy. To these na¬ 
tion*, so formidable and detested;an origin yet more dis¬ 
graceful is assigned: they are the children of Lot and his 
own daughter*—tho sons of incest and drunkenness at the 
very beginning. Whan the birth of Moab and Ben-ammi 
is recorded, the author diligently adds that they are the 
parent* of the Ammonite# and Moabites. Thus the early 
and most important enemies of the Hebrews are disposed 
of, and referred to some, disgraceful original. An ingeni¬ 
ous man might put Ml these things together, and, con* 
mdering also what .nations are not thus traduced, might 
give a shrewd guess at the date of the Book of Genesis 
itadlf, 

The other four books of Moses, as they are called, are 
not more precisely historical than the first, equally legend¬ 
ary and mythical in the portions which relate to history, 
and marked by the same intense nationality, which is at 
‘times ferocious. Of the historical inaccurack* of Deuter¬ 
onomy* the last of these, and of the apparent mode in 
which it was composed, we shall speekmasubsequent part 
of this article.* 

The Book of Joshua is in many respect* like its prede- 

• 8m tbo X>* '.SswiNtt* i» 0* OH Tab II. ?p. H* 
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ceasom It ia mythical, full of histerird maccuKidee and 
contradictions. 

The Book of Jndgea ia kss ag&ddaBy ocmsfcroetod than 
rkrateronotny, and free from the pccoliarty aaeeidotai spirit 
which pomdet that book; bat it is alto legendary, myth* 
ologioal, and by no means a historical document on which 
any certain roliaoco can bo oliwod,* 

The Books of Samuel sad hangs Esso a mom authentic 
and historical dharecier. All the oatHnosof the period 
they treat of are sketched by the band of oonftetspoxary 
prose writers. State records seem £ohare been kept Srom 
the time of £nr& downwards. ®ba original*teem often 
to bare been in the hands of the anther* of Samuel, Kiuga, 
and even Chroniclot. The mythological spirit ia ranch 
diminished in its intensity. Bat the anther of the work 
named at the beginning of this article treat* of their cha* 
meter, and we will presently gpra hit opinion upon tk 
subject H» aim is re write a peditusd bbdosy of the He* 
brews, bat he treats also of their religious afiaire, for 
“ the whole value of Hebrew history to sa tans upon the 
Hebrew religion." To this cmd he nset the Hebrew docu* 
meats with the same critical freedom that Hlabuhr said 
Dr Arnold show in their treatment of the Homan does* 
ments. He does not scruple to point out the moosshfe 
eucie* between the Books of J^ga Chroniclw, nor to 
reject a statement which i* absurd, nor to set down * 
fiction tinder He appropriate name, W A* we here to deal 
with human Mem*, guaranteed to us by the evidicce of 
documents which bear plentsftd marks of the humannwad 
and hand, we cannot dwpeoeewiih a fine aa^ftdl criticism 
of these. And in cribomug, we have no choke but 'to 
proceed by those law* of thoagH aid fa*sonbjr which in 
all the ammxvM have new re<^^ oomncy + We advance 
from the known towards the tmheosntu. -Wo mmm that 
human nature Is like Basil? and interpret tbemsn of early 
ages by our mere .mtbnate kaarledge of c c wtempo ? ar y and 
recent times, yet reeking allowance few the diisre*i* of 
dreumstenoe*. ■ Much more do we bdkfaihatHod hi si* 
ways like Himself, end .that wbatersr are Hi* morel ottri- 

such were* they th^a^S^^LiaiSf Hot oeghtweto 
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question that the rektaoas between £b© dime and the bn- 
man mind aso still irahstantiaBy th© Mine &c ©vor, trafcil we 
Sod this obdotu preenmption stteriy to fail in aceoonting 
forth© Swts pmeofcsd to car esaminatkm. Wo explain 
all the phesmmea* by known canoes, in preference to in* 
venting nidaioirn imesi and when cm anomaly after an* 
ether is tmad grnduaBy to be cleared tra by parent re* 
search, and a world of reality to evolve itself before the 
mind fresh cxmjlrn^ is added to the grand principles 
of ar idem philosophy, which 'experience- proves alone to 
lead to selfconsktcn^ h»f p K© }i io©:V results* 

Ike an^or bas not ike common soperstitions reverence 
for the Bibb* and does not take the Jewish letter to stran¬ 
gle the- dime spirit with- Ho shows everywhere a 
large, hnmas% end, Christian mini. Ho is aware that his 
way of treating the Hebrew documents is not usual with 
his countrymen*, and says,—. 

"A. thooghfcfttland <xmsrii»tioaa reader will probably 
meet here many things which have before passed across 
his mm&t but have been rejected under the idea that if 
they were feme, they woald sorely be well known to pro* 
fbftttd divines- Bat let him be amred there is not the 


some efA thy and -ignorance oonoemisg the Old Testa- 
mmfern the German as in the ihigbth Baimtiriee. If 
the Hebrewhiatory Jbss hitherto been nearly as a sealed 
bouk to n% it is becmweaUihe academical and clerical 
teaohera of it ate^emx^^ed to sign thirty-nine Articles 
of Keligioa beforo; a«ammg their office* It is not 
eaay to coooerr e how Httk we migh fe knew of Greek his- 
to*y, if* ftomthe revival of Cheekafeadio*, teet-artkies jUd 
hem imposed with;-a view to perpetrate the ideas of it 
emmt m the fifteenth century $■ bo* it is eery easy to as* 
sns* onrselve* naithw Thmwall nor Grot* oonid have 

w lfjctlon- 

in Pern io defer to a clergyman'* authority 
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in prostrating tin mind to a sf atom of dogmatic Ms* 
tory. Those who cull /Aw religion are (in the writer'e be¬ 
lief) as much in the dark aa those who place ifcin magical 
sacraments and outward purifications, But while utterly 
imoubcmg both these false and injurious representations, 
he desires hia book to o&rxy on its front his most intense 
conviction, that pure and undeSled religion is the noblest, 
the most blessed, the most valuable of all God's countless 
gifts; that a heart to friar and love Him ia a possession 
sweeter than digmtiea and loftier than talents; and that 
although the outward Form of truths held sacred by good 
men is cfostanad to be remodelled by the progreaa ofknow- 
ledge, yet in their deeper essence there is a Spirit which 
will live more energetically with the development of all 
that is most precious and glorious in man/'-—pp. v~~vii 
This book must 1m regarded, we think, as the most 
valuable contribution ever made in the English language 
to our means of understanding that portion of Hebrew 
history and the biblical books which relate to it. Only 
two writers in the English tongue. Hr Gedda* and Hr Pal¬ 
frey, so far as we know, have ever frosted the historical 
books of the Old Testament with the same freedom and 
courage. Mr Norton has made a highly vahtahle .contri¬ 
bution to the study of the Old Tesfcmmat, but nr he starts 
with the gratnitoTUi amumgrion that K €hristiiai^ 
made iteeH tosposuriblo for Urn feet that the Jewish rengion. 
Idee itself, proceeded immediately from God," his miicel 
and phdewophics^ progress ia impeded by a frut^ohe cq®^ 
durion.* * ’ * ' 

The work before us is sufficiently learned, but & little 
more copume reference to other writers would enhance its 
value. The author shears to be familiar with the worke 
of the best German writers who have freshed the select*— 
even the most recent. In writing a history he hut written 
at the asms rime a good histowcal commeatAryor. the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, sad bMmIs Hghi, also, on 
oontemporaxy pmmgm is the.pmpherin work*., He agrees 
with the most ipolmmd of modma critic#, Gist " the fire 
books of Moses" wore written tong afrer,the rimer of David; 
that the Hebrew code of laws, like all others, wasforacd 
parity part during a ocusidcrubk period of rinSe, and that 
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the MtabHahment of the jLcritical priesthood is of .later 
data fcban the nmoarchy itself. Ho thinks fcho Books of 
Kings Ver© compiled during the Babylonian eorilo, and 
those of Samuel a little earlier. 

Wewdlaotgive m whole work, but only 

of parts which appear of most- value. The political aim of 
the Hebrew iastitoikms was to constitute a people of small 
independent, land-owners; the most remancable law was 
that which forbade the sale of land beyond the year of Ju¬ 
bilee.^ was the Mosaic law of entail; which aimed 
directly to keep land in each tody, and therefore, indi¬ 
rectly to prevent aconmnlation of large masses of landed 
.property. The practical result was, that no permanent 
aristocracy could exist. But he admits that the law of 
Jubilee rested on usage and traditionary feeling rather 
than on any statute or positive enactment. 

Ho things that Samuel may be called & second Moses; 
that the results of his ministry were greater and his in¬ 
structions more permanent than those of Hoses himself. 
But we see not how this can bey unless he assign to Samuel 
and not to Moses the first introduction of the worship of 
oki Goo to the Hebrew nation. The Hebrew creed, h© 
thinks, "was not monotheistic, in the sense of denying 
the existence of other gods. It rather degraded them into 
devils." Samuel preached against idolatry as John Hubs 
and John Knox in Bohemia and Scotland preached against 
" Popish idolatry and foreign tyranny." The brief dis¬ 
sertation on the-prophets fpp. 81—87} i§> perhaps the best 
account of those remarkable men in the language*. With 
all their excellences they were not fine© from various tinges 
of fanaticism; they often worked themselves into a re¬ 
ligious frenxy. In the administration of Samuel, and 
during the reigns of the early kings, there were two greet 
parties in the land; one favoured the exclusive worship of 
Jehovah, the other allowed also that of Baal and other 
deities. A sign or monument of each of their tendencies 
may be noticed in the proper names of persons and places. 
Some are cbmjxmdea with El, some with Baal, others 
with/Jah or/e, fbrJ^oeaA In the finally of Sadi there is 
a singularmingling of these names; bn© after hi* time the 
name* dmive^f ftom Jehovah predomm^. Samuel and 
the prophet* favoured the Jeho viatic pasty* Saul's policy 
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was to foster the worshippers of foreign deities as u 
counterpoise to tha-Mfiusnce of the prophets. 

A parallel to the barbarity of David's treatment of: tbs 
Philistines is found in the conduct of the Kcrth Amme 
Indians “and other savage tribes. Bis “ ecclemasMeal pro¬ 
ceedings were not modelled according to the Pentateuch. 1 ’ 
His public cruelties and hut private sins are mot excused 
by this author, but looked at with, a dear, cool, • human 
eye. He says,— 

“The complicated baseness involved in his murder of 
Uriah so casta his honour in the dust, that thenceforth we 
rather pity and excuse than admire him. All the briilianov, 
alike of Mb chivalry and of his piety, is sullied, arid cold 
minds suspect hii reHgioua raptures of hypocrisy* If Na¬ 
than had been wise and bold enough to slash, open the 
monarch’s conscience, before the wen of wickedness had 
swelled into a carbuncle, most happy might it have been; 
but we cannot wonder that it was so very hard to rebuke 
a despotic and victorious prince. Bavia was not indeed 
• an Antoninus, an Alfred, or a Saint Louis; yet neither 
was he one of the vulgar herd of kings. The polygamy 
in which he indulged so injuriously must in part belaid to 
bis personal weakness, when we observe how restrained 
(in comparison) was his predecessor Bard. Nevertheless, 
as a nmn, he was affectionate snd generous, rympathetio 
mid constitutionally pious: as & king, his patronage of re¬ 
ligious persons was highly judicions, and his whole . devo¬ 
tional character of permanent importance to the best in¬ 
terests of his people and of mankind; as a warrior, he 
taught Israel & mutual confidence ana common pride in 
Jehovah their God; and first elevated his countrymen 
into a ruling and leading race, whose high place it was to 
legislate for end teach the heathen around* Bis career 
may serve to warn all who are wanting in depth of passion 
or enlarged knowledge of human natnre, that those on 
whoio coadi 'i society has relaxed its wholesome grasp 
arc hot to be judged of by then*, partial outbreaks, of evil, 
but by the amount of positive good which tlmy habitaally 
exhibit. Compared with the greet 'statesmen:-e£3h#edu-. 
cated nations of Europe, David's virtues and vices appear 
alike puerile; hut among Asiatics he -was a truly great 
man; and of his own posterity, though soveral, who were 
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happily subjected, to greater restraints, were far more con¬ 
sistent in goodness, there is none who more attracts our 
interest and our love than the heroic and roval Psalmist.” 
~-np. 112,118. 

Solomon built the temple from mingled motives of 
policy, ostentation, and piety. The splendour of tho build¬ 
ing, the gorgeonsneae of the ceremonies performed there 
three times a year, led the people to assemble there partly 
from curiosity,partly for business, and impart for religious 
purposes. Thus a custom was established which helped 
consolidate the nation. To this circumstance the author 
attributes a good deal of tho superiority which Judah had 
over Israel in later times. In. Solomon's time "the 
•strange awe of the dangerous Ark appears to have eva¬ 
porated. , . . The Ark was opened, and in it were found 
neither the rod of Aaron which budded, nor the golden 
pot of manna, but only two tables of stone.'' Yet it is 
not cerMo that the successive high-priests dared examine 
them and compare the inscription with the copy in their 
books. 

The author finds a remarkable disagreement between 
the two copies of the Decalogue, "which is tmiformly 
overlooked by divines.” We give his version of the De¬ 
calogue as found in Exodus xxxiv., only remarking that 
he has abridged tho first, third, and sixth commandments. 
" [Fust Tabu ?1 

I. Thou shaft*worship no other god than Jehovah; 
for Jehovah, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous 
, God. 

XL Thou; ahalt make thee no molten gods, 

X£L The feast of unleavened bread ahalt thou keep, and 
dedicate all firstlings unto mo: but tho firstborn 
of thv sons thou snalt redeem. None shall ap¬ 
pear before me empty. 

IV. Six days ehalfc thou work, but oh the seventh day 
thou fihalfc rest: in ploughing time and in har¬ 
vest thou ehalt rest, 

[Second Ta®uj H 

V. Thou shaft observe the feast of Weeks, the First- 
fruits of Wheat-harvest, and the ffe&ai of In¬ 
gathering at the year's end, > 
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YI. Thrice in the year shall all your males appear be¬ 
fore the Lend Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

YIL Thou, ahalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with 
_ leaven. 

YIEI. Tho sacrifice of the feast of the Passover shall not 
be left to the morning. 

XX. The first of the firatfruite of the land shalt thou 
bring into the house of Jehovah uiy God. 

X. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother's milk.'* 

During the latter part of Solomon's reign, through the 
influence of his seraglio, the party opposed to the worship 
of Jehovah came again into favour, and Abijah, a popular 
prophet, appealed to Jeroboam, an emineut‘ : man, for re¬ 
dress of the wrongs which the nation was suffering. This 
was the beginning of the revolution which finally separ¬ 
ated the kingdom. But the pious design of the prophet 
was by no means accomplished. Jeroboam is painted in 
black colours bv the Hebrew writers, and, as our author 
thinks, mainly oecanse he did not favour the Levities! 
priesthood. " The grand quarrel was a ceremonial one/* 
But the prophets made no real opposition until the reign 
of Ahab. 

The author relates the counter-revolution which took 
place in flavour of the monotheistic party, in which the 
descendants of Ahab were so cruelly slaughtered by Jehu, 
“ a tiger of a man/* 

“Such is the train of atrocities which Elisha's message 
entailed on both the Hebrew .kingdoms. A third time 
was the royal house of Israel extirpated, and now likewise 
that of Judah., ..That Jewish writers can gloat over such 
funereal ev&nfcs^eo deadly to their own people, is sufficient¬ 
ly wonderful. Thiii men called Christians can read them 
with calm approbatiotifia s&ll more melancholy; for this 
is the training of mmd which steeled all Europe to cruelty 
under the name of religion.. This has lit up hell-fires in 
Christendom: this has perpetrated perfidious massacres 
unknown to Paganism; tb’* has bequeathed, even to the 
present ago, a confusion of mind which too often leads 
those who are naturally mild and equitable, to inflict hard¬ 
ship, vexation, degradation, and loss on the professors of 
a rival creed, until men learn that Jehovah neither 
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does, nor ever did, sanction such enormities as Elisha 
commanded and John executed, they will never have a 
true insight into the heart of Him who is the God of the 
Pagan as well as of the Jew.”—p. 210. 

The account of the development of the priesthood is 
ingenious and valuable. The privily system was com¬ 
plete, while that of the Levites was in.its infancy; the 
sacerdotal caste included the professional or learned men. 
By frequent intermarriages tney became almost an here¬ 
ditary caste, and thus the idea of a tribe of priests, de¬ 
scendants of Levi, gradually grew up. Then the regular 
priests became exclusive. Books were written by them, 
o' under their influence; facte were suppressed or dis¬ 
torted to suit their purposes, and insertions made. Some 
books are than strangely marked by a Lovitical spirit. 
This appears eminently in. Deuteronomy and in the Chron¬ 
icles, not to mention other books. Sometimes the priests 
furnished an important check to the fanaticism of the pro¬ 
phets. This was particularly the case in Judah and Jeru¬ 
salem. 

“ It is undeniable, that in the Israelitish prophets, as in 
the Scotch Reformers, the pugnacious principle was too 
much in the ascendant. There was earnestness and deep 
conviction, noble ends proposed, and unshrinking self-de¬ 
votion to them; but nothing of the meekness of wisdom; 
no gentleness and sensitiveness as to other men’s equ.nl 
rights, and far too .little scruple to combine with bod men 
and commit their good cause to- wicked means. . . . The 
forty days’ fast of filijah, his journey to the solitary Horeb, 
the stormy wind, the earthquake, and the fire, in which 
Jehovah was not; with the still small voice in which Je¬ 
hovah was found,—are a noble poem. But Elisha, sitting 
in Samaria, and miraculously rovealing the plans of Ben- 
hadad's campaign and the words which he speaks in his 
bed-chamber, is far less dignified, and reminds us of tales 
of magic. When Elijah twice calls down fire from heaven, 
and slays two bands of fifty soldiers sent to arrest him, ho 
is severe and terrible; but when Elisha curses a troop of 
young children in the name of Jehovah, and brings two 
bears out of the wood, who devour forty-two of them, be¬ 
cause they mocked at bis bald head, he is ludicrous as well 
as savage, Elijah, who assembles the prophets of Baal, 
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and after vanquishing them in a pnblio trial of miracleis, 
incites tbo spectators to slay them all, commits a semi- 
horoic crime; but Elisha, who by proxy incites a captain 
with an army et his back to kill his wounded and confiding 
master, Knd snake away with Ahab's children and little 
grahddnldrcfn, besides being barbarous, is cowardly and 
deceitful. Elijah appears before Ahab face to face, to 
threaten him bitterly for the murder of Naboth; but 
Elisha, when the king is angry with him, and seeks hia 
life, has supernatural intimation of it, and gives orders to 
shut the door in th» messenger's face, while others arrest 
him outside. Elijah predicts a drought to Ahab, and 
again predicts ram, in simple words; but'Elisha, when 
about to spell warlike successes to King Johoaah, makes 
them depend on a piece of luck. He bids him to toko hia 
arrows and shoot upon the ground. The youth {who 
lavishes appellations of honour on the aged prophet) in¬ 
tends to obev, and shoots throe times. But Elisha is 
enraged that L© has not shot five or six times, beoauno (its 
ho now roveals) Jehovah bed decreed to give him as many 
victories over the Syrians as the times ho should shoot. 
Finally, when Elijah’s horn' of removal is oome, he is 
carried up to heaven in a. chariot of fire; but when Elisha 
dies and is buried as other men, his bones have a lihv vir¬ 
tue to those of a dark-age Saint:—they raise to life a 
Btrange corpse, which by accident touches them.”—pp. 
231, 2o2i 

Our author thinks the Pentateuch was produced about 
the time of Josi&h; thqt is, about six hundred and fitly 
years before Christ, or nearly nine hundred after Mos&t. 
The first font books of the Pentateuch ho regards as a 
growth and not a composition. They received their final 
shape and public recognition at that time. We will not 
repeat his arguments, which have boon often given before, 
but make a smgk extract. 

“The high pretensions made for the Pentateuch are 
disproved by a topi© which cannot be plainly stated without 
extreme offence, yet which it would be cowardice on that 
account to suppress. Its prophecies indicate a marked 
acquaintance with events which preceded Joai&h, but no¬ 
thing at nil clear which needs to be referred to later times. 
The book is familiar with tho tribes of Israel and their 
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distribution; with tho qualities which characterized Judah* 
and Ephraim, Reuben or Zebulon. It knows well the 
extent of David and Solomon’s empire; the conquest of 
Edom and its final liberation; tho fortunes of the Ishmael- 
ites, and the desert over which they roved. It knows 
even the numerous wives of Solomon, his wealth, and his 
importing of horses from Egypt. It foresees the horrible 
fact of a woman devouring her child in a siege, as in that 
of Samaria by Renhadad; also tho scattering of Israel by 
piracy and by invasion into many distant lands. It pre¬ 
dicts not only tbe vanishing of Amalek from among the 
names of nations, but the wide-spread power of Assyria, 
which shall carry the Kenites into captivity. -Nay, it is 
acquainted with tee Cyprian force which attacked Esar- 
haddon from the^piician coast, and perhaps also declares 
the final ruin of Assyria. But tho Chaldees are not named 
as a conquering nation; nor had they yet become formid¬ 
able to Judea when tee book at length came out. Know¬ 
ledge tens limited to the era which preceded its public¬ 
ation, cannot be imputed to a divine prescience, nor yet 
to accident.”-—p. 336. 

He traces in tee prophets the growth of a wide and ex¬ 
pansive spirit which, extending beyond tho Hebrews, 
embraces the whole world. Ho finds this especially in 
Isaiah, and yet more eminently in the anonymous author 
of tee last twenty-six chapters of tee Book of Isaiah, whom 
he calls the younger Isaiah. 

“More important it is to observe tee softened tone towards 
the Gentiles ixero pervading. Indeed, tee tenderness and 
sweetness of this prophet is far more uniformly evangelical 
than teat of any other. His very rhythm ana parallelisms 
generally tell of the more recent polish and smoothness. 
He retains, moreover, all tee spirituality of the older school: 
ceremonial observances are in no respect elevated by him. 
llie Sabbath (done is named, and teat in a tone the very 
reverse of formalism, although indicating the same high 
reverence for that institution which Christians in general 
have retained. With the exception of the fall of Babylon, 
which was the immediate means of release to his people, 
he does not concern himself with Gentile politics; but 
dilates on the trials, sorrows, and hopes of Zion, and the 
promises of divine aid to her, in general terms, to which 
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the heart of spiritualized man in all ages and countries has 
responded/ 1 —pp. 866, 867. 

After the return from captivity the nation was changed. 
Those whp returned were chiefly persons "over whose 
minds sacerdotal principles had a commanding influence." 
The nation became enslaved by the letter of their old law; 
reverence for the Levitical priesthood became more pro¬ 
found ; the exposition of the law became the most import¬ 
ant profession. 

“It is not intended here to pursue the later fortunes of 
the Jewish nation. We have seen its monarchy rise and 
fall. In its progress, the prophetical and the sacerdotal 
elements were developed side by side; the former Nour¬ 
ished in its native soil for a brief period, but was fcrana- 

J lan ted over all the world, to impart a lasting glory to 
ewish monotheism. The latter, while in union with and 
subservient to the free spirit of prophecy, had struck its 
roots into the national heart and grown up as a constitu¬ 
tional pillar to the monarchy: but when unchecked by 
prophet or by king, and invested with the supreme tern- 

S >ml and spiritual control of the restored nation, it dwin¬ 
ed to a mere scrubby plant, whoso fruit was dry and 
thorny learning, or apples of Sodom which are as ashes in 
the mouth. Such was the on expansive and literal ma¬ 
terialism of the later Rabbi, out of which has proceeded 
nearly all that is unamiablo in the Jewish character: but 
the Roman writers who saw this side only of the nation, 
little knew how high a value the retrospect of the world’s 
history would set on the agency of this scattered and de¬ 
spised people. For if Greece was born to teach art and 
philosophy, and Rome to diffuse the processes of law and 
government, surely Judea has been tne wellspring of re¬ 
ligious wisdom to a world besotted by frivolous or impure 
fancies. To those three nations it has been given to cul¬ 
tivate and dovelop principles characteristic of themselves : 
to the Greeks, Beauty and Science; to the Romans, Juris¬ 
prudence and Municipal Rulej but to the Jews, the Holi¬ 
ness of God and His sympathy with His chosen servants. 
That this was the true calling of the nation, thoprophets 
were inwardly conscious at an early period. Tney dis¬ 
cerned that Jerusalem was as a centre of bright light to a 
dark world j and while groaning over the monstrous fic- 
vou x .—OrUieai IVriiwft, 2. 2 
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tions which imposed on the nations under tho name of 
religion, they announced that out of Zion should go forth 
the Law and the word of Jehovah* When they did not 
eeo, yet they believed, that the proud and despiteful 
heathen should at length gladly loam of their wisdom, and 
rejoice to honour them.”—pp. 8&9, 870. 

We thank tho anonymous writer for his valuable book, 
and would gladly see it reprinted here, but as its publica¬ 
tion would not favour any coot, we have no reacon to ex¬ 
pect to see it in an American form, p^d accordingly have 
been thus copious in our extracts from its pages. A few 
works written with the industry, learning, and philo¬ 
sophical discernment so perceptible in this, and above all 
marked by tho same humane spirit of religion, would do 
much to relieve the Christian world from the incubus of 
superstition now resting on its bosom, disturbing its sleep 
with ugly dreams, yet at the same time forbidding it to 
awake. So long as Christianity is thought responsible for 
Judaism, so long will tho letter of the Old Testament 
strangle the spirit of the New. The Bible will be appealed 
to for sanction of slavery, war, formalism, and a thousand 
abominations; and so long, likewise, will tho real spiritual 
beauty, the hearty piety, the manly faith which fills so 
many a page of psalmist and prophet, be lost to the world. 
The modern Christian may say, with the ancient Greek, 
Give us light: in tho darkness only are we afraid. 
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The Pictorial Book of Ballads, Traditional wad Semantic : 

with Introductory Notices, Glossary, and Notes. Edited 

by J. S. Moobx, Esq., Ac. London: 184:7*48. 2 vok. 

8vo, pp. vi and 424, vi and 428. 

Tax origin of Ballads and Ballad-singers we shall for the 
present leave to the philosophical antiquaries, and for o«®- 
selves confers that we know not whether they claim their 
descent from Shorn, Ham, or JTaphet. Neither will we un¬ 
dertake to observe the nice distinctions that have been 
made between Ballads, Romances, and Legends; and the 
many other distinctions which hare not yet been made, 
bat might easily be if any. one would shows difference 
sufficient to afford a basis for inch a distinction—or even 
without that differenco. We take a ballad to be a lyrical 
narration of some human event real or pretended. It may 
be a ballad of love, or a ballad of war; it may set forth the 
feelings of the author, and so far bo mainly subjective in 
its character,—or only the feelings of the persons de¬ 
scribed in the poem, and so be mainly objective in its 
character. It may be kmg or abort, mood or bad, old or 
now. - To us in either case it may be a ballad. We say all 
this, lest it should be supposed dram what follows that we 
ore not aware of the distinction* above hinted at, and 
which have been made by critics «pd criticasters, who, if 
not very wise, were at least very nice. On the contrary, 
Yfo are painfully aware of such distinctions, and respect* 
fully would notice such differences,—but at present wo bid 
farewell to both, and address us to the ballads themselves 
'—understanding the word in the wide sense we have 
given to it However, lot us narrow the signification a 
little, so as not to include all the narrative poetry in the 
world, ecclesiastical and secular. As a general role, the 
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ballad is simple in the structure both of the plot end the 
language, which has but a slight rhythmical movement; 
ana in this pariicrakr, as well as others, it ^distinguished 
specificsally from odea, songs, and yet other kinds of lyric 
poetry. Nobody doubts that the poem called Chevy-Chase 
is a ballad, and we give the same name to those beautiful 
lyrical productions which Mr Macaulay has wrought out of 
the Boman materials. Indeed, ho found the ’materials in 


Livy almost in the form of ballads, though certainly rade 
in form and moving with prosaic foot. 

We find ballads, in one form or another, in almost every 
nation which has attained any considerable degree of 
social development. They differ widely in form, and not 
less widely in spirit. Taken as a whole they are valuable 
indications of tue spirit of the nations amongst whom they 
have been produced. Some ballads have been made by 
regular artists, and are pieces of literary sculpture; others 
have grown up amongst the people, ana are not so much 
the statues as they are children of the people. The latter 
are of course the most valuable of all as indications of 


national thought and feeling, even though they have but 
inferior poetic merit. They are the field flowers of poetiy, 
—not so ram and exquisitely beautiful as the briefer songs, 
of love, of religion, which spring up in a poetic people as 
the water-lily and the fringed gentian, ana by no means 
so nicely framed and finished off tvs the artistic creations of 
well-bred poets, the choice garden-flowers and exotica of 
the greenhouse,—but yet, like the violets, the dandelions, 
and the wild rosea, breaking the monotony of the land¬ 
scape, and lending a certain charm to the common places 
of the world. 


A collection of all the popular poems which are in the 
mouth of the people would pretty truly represent tho cha¬ 
racter of that people; at least, at tho time when they were 
collected. The old Greek spirit of the heroio age is re¬ 
flected in tho ballads of the Homerio cycle of poets, as 
sharp and dear as the mountains and their clouds in the 
Lake of Geneva, of a still summer day. In the sombre 
ballads of Spain wo find the superstitions, the gloom, and 
the fire of teat nation. Their love, their patriotism, and 
their jealous sense of personal honour obtain here, per¬ 
haps, the fullest expression they have anywhere found in 
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the national Hteoatara. The ballads of the Teutonic race 
express not leas fully the peculiar character of the Banes, 
the Germans, and the English, Had we space, we would 
gladly pause awhile over t|io popular poetry-—the Volks* 
Under—of the continental portion of the race, and give 
some specimens thereof, from Volker Babbula* in the tenth 
century down to the "’pie Song of the Three Kin^s of 
Cologne " in the seventeenth, not neglecting the artistic 
ballads of Barger, Ukland, Schiller, and Goetho. 

The ballads of the English partake of the characteristic 
homeliness of the nation; of their manly good sense, their 
humanity not without a certain admiration of rough 
strength, of coarse pastimes, of gross eating'and drinking. 
There appears likewise that strong tendency to individual 
freedom which marks all the m ovements of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. Their ballads delight in representing the man of 
nature as superior to the man of circumstances. All dis¬ 
tinction of rank is occasionally broken through, sometimes 
in the most absurd and impossible manner. This charac- 
teristio appears eminently m "The Blind Beggar of Bed- 
nal Green," in " King * Cophefcua and the Beggar-Maid," 
which under the title of " A Bong of a Beggar and a King " 
was old in Shakapeare’a time, for Moth, in the play, says, 
"the world-was very guilty of such a ballad some three 
ages ago." Then there is a strong moral sense running 
through the English ballads, as indeed it appears in most 
songs of the people everywhere. The popular minstrel 
loves to- show how cunning is baffled by simple wisdom, 
and innocence proves too strong for crime; thus " the un¬ 
natural father " in the well-known ballad, falls into trouble, 
and is delivered by the son whom formerly he had spurned. 
Ppetical justice must be done to the unworthy guardian of 
" the Children of the Wood:" 

" And now the heavy wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell; 

Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt an hell: 

“ His barnes were fired, his goods consumed, 

His landes were barren made, 

His cattle dyed within the field, 

And nothing with him stayed." 
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If a man is unjustly treated by the powerful, and espe¬ 
cially by the gorermnent-, the bard of tbo English people 
loves to tell bow the Innocent was rescued by force or 
stealth. The Story of Robin Hood “ rescuing the squires 
three ” is of this character. 

" Bold Bobin Hood ranging the forest all round, 

The forest all round ranged he; 

0 then did ho meet with a gay ladye, » 

She camo weeping along the highway. 

" * Why weep you, why weep you T * bold Bobin he said." 

She answers that she weeps for her three sons, for “ they 
are all condemned to die,"—who, it seems, have not com¬ 
mitted the most ordinary offences. 

u f What have they done then ?’ said jolly Bobin, 

' Come tell me most speedily/ 
f 0! it is for killing the long’s fallow deer. 

That ;hey ore all condemned to die/ 

“' Get you homo, get you home/ said jolly Robin, 

' Get you home most speedily, 

And I will unto fair Nottingham go, 

For the «ake of the ’squires all three/ ' 

u Then bold Bobin Hood for Nottingham goes, 

For Nottingham town goes he, 

0 there did he' meet with a poor beggar-man, 

Ho came creeping along the highway. 

“ 'What news, what nows, thon old beggar-man f 
What news, come tell unto me/ 

' 0 there’s weeping and wailing in Nottingham town, 
For fcho death of the ’squires all three.’ 

" This beggar-man had a coat on his back, 

’Twaa neither green, yellow, nor red; 

Bold Bobin Hood thought ’fcwas no disgrace 
To be in the beggar-man’s stead. 

“' Come, pull off thy coat, thou old beggar-man, 

And thou shalt put on mine; 

And forty good shillings I’ll give thee to boot. 
Besides Stand/, good beer, ale, and wine/ 
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“ Bold Robin Hood tben unto Nottingham came. 

Unto Nottingham town came ho; 

Oh there did to meet with great maker sheriff, 

And likewise the 'squires all three. 

“ 1 One boon, one boon/ says jolly Robin, 

* One boon I beg on my knee; 

That, as for the death of these three 'squires, 

Their hangman I may be.' 

u ‘ Soon granted, soon granted,' says master sheriff 

* Soon granted unto thee; 

And thou ahalfc have oil their gay cloathing, 

Aye, and all-their white mon&y.' 

** * Oh I will have none of their gay cloathing, 

Nor none of their white momiy, 

Bat I'll have threo blast® on my bugle-horn. 

That their souls to heaven may flee.' 

u Then Robin Hood mounted the gallows so high, 
Where he blew loud and shrill, 

'Till a hundred and ten of Robin Hood's men t 
Came marching down the green hill. 

“ * ’Whoso mon are these f' says master sheriff, 

* Whose men ore they ?' tell unto me. 

*0 they are mine, but none of thine, 

And are come for the 'squires all three.' 

" 1 0 take them, O take them,' says great master sheriff, 

* 0 take them along with thee; 

For there's never a man in fair Nottingh&m 
Can do the like of thee.'" 

Sometimes, indeed, this moral feeling, which is cosmo¬ 
politan, sinks down into patriotism ana is limited to the 
country of the bard; sometimes it is bounded by men of 
his own humble rank in life. But this seldom happens in 
such poetry, except when war or oppression has made wise 
men mad, bringing out passions which are narrow and 
hateful. Notwithstanding the English ballads so commonly 
scorn the authority of circumstances, they yet bek&ytho 
.purely empirical character of the English nation. With 
tho exception of these overleapings of the conventions of 
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life, they contain scarce anything which his not its paral¬ 
lel in sottml experience. Wo look in vain for the signs of 
that m^re oJevated spirituality so noticeable in the popular 
poetry of some other nations. 

The Americana have produced but little poetry in the 
simple form of ballads; little which circulate! among the 
people,, and .that little is destined to a sjjeedy and unla- 
mented burial, m we think. Hitherto cmnimstances have 
not favoured the production* of original literature.- With 
the perpetual exceptionof speeches and fermona,—which 
grow out of the daily wants cf state ami church,—they 
from their nature must ever be ephemeral. Now-Bngland 
hsis always been the most literary port o£ America; but tho 
fathers of Hew-England had a form of religion—or rather 
of theology—perhaps the most unpoefcic that was ever de¬ 
veloped on a scale so extensive. Galvin was no poet: he 
dwelt years long on the Lake of Geneva, preaching within 
eight of Jura and Mont Blanc, with the most beautiful 
scenery in the world spread out before him, and yet, so far 
as we remember, there is not in sermon or letter a single 
allusion to that wondrous beauty wasted on his cold eye,— 
not a single figure of speech ever is drawn from the scene 
before him—the lake, the mountain, or the sky. His fol¬ 
lowers in America had scarce more inclination to poetry 
than ho. Mon who are reflecting on the “five points,” 
discoursing of election, reprobation, and tho kindred 
fthemes, or inwardly digesting the Assembly’s Catechism, 
would not be likely to write war-songs, or to make ballads. 
They did well in allowing u the nursery rhymes ” to be sung 
to children; in not sudoring ** unworthy Barbara Allen ” to 
be wholly forgotten. Still further, their outward circum¬ 
stances were most unfavourable to the production of popu¬ 
lar poetry, songs, and ballads amongst the people. They 
were struggling, against poverty, against tno wilderness, 
the wild boasts, ana savage men,—not to mention the dif¬ 
ficulties which came from the other side of the water. 
'Thus stood the fathers of New-Engla-nd. On the one side 
was starvation, and destruction on the other; and tho In¬ 
dians lying in wait and ready to hasten tho advance of both. 
Under such circumstances few men would incline to sing 
anything very secular, or aesthetic. Besides, to the Puritan 
“ common things ” had a certain savour of uncleanncsa 
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about them, and were thought Bcarce worthy of being sung. 
Would a man bo merry, he might indeed sing, for there 
was a scriptural argument for his singing; but it must be 
—psalms. > Npw-England psalmody is a proverb amongst 
nations. We speak not of the melodies, so long-drawn 
and so nasal, but of the substantial words wkieh endure 
while' the volatile melodies have long ago been hushed into 
expressive silence. We give a verse from an old American 
version of “the Psalms of David,” assuring our readers 
that it is no invention of ours, but an undoubted original. 

“ The race is not to them that do the swiftest run. 
Nor the. battell, 
to the peopel, 

That carries the longest gun." 

Of psalm-singing there was no lack in New-EnglancL 
But.tbat was not quite enough even for the Puritans. The 
natural heart of man wanted something a little more epic 
—some narrative of heroic events in a form Blightly poet¬ 
ical, with a tinge of moral feeling, and a minute specifica¬ 
tion of time, pace, person, and aU particulars thoreto be¬ 
longing. This want was supplied '-so far as wo can- learn 
—by the public prayers so abundantly made by the Pu¬ 
ritans. They were as narrative as the popular ballads, 
about as long-winded, equally garrulous, it is said; only 
the rhythmic element was wanting; and that was supplied, 
we suppose, by the intonation of the orator, or by the 
repetition of particular phrases—as a sort of refrain, or 
“ burden." Few men esteem the founders of New-Eng- 
land more than we, but we honour them for what they 
were, not for what they were not—not so. much for their 
poetry as for their masculine character and mi shrinking 
faith in God. , 

We have seen many of the early American ballads, but 
few of any merit. Now-England ran to theology, politics, 
and practical life; not to lyrio poetry. Even war, which 
forced such muaio from the Greelcs and the Spaniards, ex¬ 
torted but little song from the stem men of America,— 
and that little poor. Of the ballads which belong to the 
Revolutionary period, there are few which are worth pe¬ 
rusing. We insert a portion of one, which seems to us 
the best. Its date is obvious. 
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“ Wlxilo I relate my story, Americana give ear; 

Of Britain's fading gloiy you presently shall hear. 

I'll give yon a true relation, attend to what I say. 
Concerning the taxation of North America. 

“ The cruel lords of Britain, who gloiy in their shame. 
The project they have lit on they joyfully proclaim; 

'Tis what they're striving after, our rights to take away. 
And rob ns of our charter in North America. 


u There are two mighty speakers, who rule in Parliament, 
Who always have been seeking some mischief to invent, 
'Twos North, and Bute, his father, this horrid plan did 
lay, 

A mighty tax to gather in North America. 


“ He search'd the gloomy regions of the infernal pit. 
To find among those legions one who excell'd in wit. 
To ask of him assistance, or tell them how they may 
Subdue without assistance this North America. 


“ Old Satan, the arch traitor, resolved a voyage to take. 
Who rules sole navigator upon the burning lake; 

For the Britannic ocean he launches far away. 

To land he had no notion in North America. 


“ He takes his seat in Britain, it was his soul's intent, 
Great George's throne to sit on, and rule the Parliament, 
His comrades were pursuing a diabolic way. 

For to complete the ruin of North America. 

“ He tried the art of magic to bring bis schemes about. 
At length the gloomy project he artfully found out; 

The plan was long indulged in a clandestine way. 

But lately was divulged in North America. 

"These subtle arch-combiners address'd the British court. 
All three were nndersigners of this obscene report— 
There is a pleasant landscape that lieth far away. 
Beyond the wide Atkntio in-North America. 

“ There is a wealthy people, who sojourn in that land; 
Their churches all with steeples, most delicately stand; 
Their houses, like the gilly, are painted red and gay; 
They flourish like the lily in North America. 
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“ Their land with milk and honey continnally doth flow, 
The want of food or money they seldom ever know; 
They heap up golden treasure, they have no debts to pay. 
They spend their time in pleasure in North America. 

“ On turkeys, fowls, and fishes most frequently they dine. 
With gold and silver dishes their tables always shine, 
They crown their feasts with butter, they eat and rise 
to play, 

Tn sillcs their ladies flutter in North America. 

“ With gold and silver laces, they do themselves adorn, 
The rabies deck their faces, refulgent as the morn! 

Wine sparkles in their glasses, they spend each happy 
day 

In merriment and dances, in North America. 

“Let not our suit affront yon, when we address your 
throne, 

0 king, this wealthy country and subjects are your own, 
And von their rightful sovereign, they truly must obey, 
Tou have a right to govern this North America. 

“ 0 king, yon’vo heard the sequel of what we now sub¬ 
scribe ? 

Is it not just and equal to tax this wealthy tribe? 

The question being asked, his majesty did say. 

My subjects shall be taxed in North America. 

“ Invested with a warrant, my publicans shall go, 

The tenth of all their current they surely shad bestow. 
If they indulge rebellion, or from my precepts stray. 

I’ll send my war battalion to North America. 

“ I’ll rally all my forces by water and by land. 

My light dragoons and norses shall go at my command, 
I’U bom both town and city, with smoke becloud the day, 
I’ll show no human pity for North America. 

“ Go on, mv hearty soldiers, yon need not fear of ill— 
There's Hutchinson and Bogere, their functions will 
fulfil— , 

They tell such ample stories, believe them sure we may, 
That one half of them are Tories in North America. 
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“ My gallant ships are ready to hoist you o’er the flood, 
And in my cause be steady, which'is supremely good ; 
Go ravage, steal, and plunder, and you shall have the 

• P re r;- • 

They quickly will knock under in North Amorica. • 

“ The laws I have enacted, I never will revoke, 

. Although they are neglected, my. fury to provoke, 

X will forbear to flatter, I'll rule with mighty sway; 

I’ll take away the charter from North America. 

“ 0 George! you are distracted, by sad experience find*. 
The laws you have enacted are of the blackest kind. 

I’ll make a short digression, and tell you by the way. 
We fear not your oppression in North America. 

“ Our fathers were distressed, while in their native land; 
By tyrants were oppressed, as I do understand; 

For freedom and religion they were resolved to stray. 
And try the desert regions of North America. 

“ Heaven was their protector while on the roaring tide, 
Kind fortune their director, and Providence their guide; 
If I urn not mistaken, about the first of May, 

This voyage was undertaken for North America. 

“ To sail they were commanded, about the hour of noon, 
At Plymouth shore they landed, the twenty-first of June; 
The savages were nettled, with fear they fled away, 

And peaceably they settled in North America. 

“ We are their bold descendants, for liberty we’ll fight. 
The claim to independence we challenge as oar right, 
’Tis what kind Heaven gave us, who can take away ? 
Kind Heaven, too, will save us in North America. 

“ We never will knock under, 0 George, wo do not fear 
The rattling of your thunder, nor lightning of your spear: 
Though rebels you declare us, we’re strangers to dismay; 
Therefore you can’t score us in North America. 

“ To what you have commanded we never will consent; ' 
Although your troops are landed upon the continent; 
We’ll take our sworas and muskets, and march in bright 

* array, 

And drive tho British rustics from North America, 
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" We have a bold commander who fears not sword nor gun. 
The second Alexander, his name is Washington, 

His men are all collected, and ready for the fray, 

To fight they are directed for North America. 11 

The “ Whigsonga” of 1840 are stall fresh in the re¬ 
collection of their authors, no doubt, and are pretty fair 
samples of what America has produced in the form' of 
poetry for the people , and were besides valuable as specific 
signs of that period. 

The work of Mr Moore named at the beginning of this 
article is intended to supply the want of a book containing 
all the good, or at least all of the best, ballads in the lan¬ 
guage. Certainly tho want has long been felt, and re¬ 
mains still unsupplied. These volumes contain some pieces 
unworthy of a puce in such a collection,—as it seems to 
us,—such as the “ Story of John Gilpin,’ 1 Kirk White’s 
" Gondoline,” and “ The Rime of the Auncient Waggon- 
•ere.” Valuable ballads are omitted to make way for them. 
We miss, and who would have thought it, " the grand old 
ballad of Sir Patrick Spence,” the “Friar of Orders Grey,” 
the ballads relating to “ sweet William” and “ fair Mar¬ 
garet,” and even those about King Arthur. " Auld Ro¬ 
bin Gray ” is likewise omitted. The most valuable that 
he has inserted which are not in the hands of lovers of 
ballad lore, are “ Tho Luck of Muncaster,” “ Robin Con¬ 
science,” “ The King and a poore Northeroe Man.” The 
last—which seems to be the original of a popular song, 
“ A Farmer there was in the west oountrie,”—is supposed 
to have been written by one Martin Parker, a celebrated 
author of ballads. We give some extracts from it. 

“ Come hearken to mo all around, 

And I will tell you a merry tale 
Of a Northumberland man that held some ground, 
Which was the King’s land, in a dale. 

“ He was borne and bred thereupon, 

And his father had dwelt there long before, 

Who kept a good house in that countay. 

And staved the wolfe from off his door©. 

“ Now for this farm the good old man 
Just twenty shillings a-year did pay. 
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>At length, came cruell death with his dart, 

And this old fanner he booh© did slay j 

“ Who left behind him an aulde wife then, 

Thai troubled was with mickle name. 

And with her oraches she walkt about, 

For she was likewise blinde sad lame. * 

“ When that his corpes were laid in the grave, 

His eldest sonno possesse did the flume. 

At the same rent as the father before: 

He took great pames and thought no hanne. 

<c By him there dwelt a Lawyer false, 

That with his fame was not content. 

But over the poors man still hanged his nose, 

Because he did gather the King f s rent. 

“ This flume layd by the Lawyer’s land, 

Which this vild kerne had a mind onto: 

The deele a good conscience had he in his bulko, 

That sought this poor© man for to nndoo. 

“ Ho told him he his lease had forfifce, 

And that he must there no longer abide: 

The King by such lownes hath mickle wrong done, 
And for yon the world is broad and wide. 

“ The pooro man pray’d him for to cease, 

And content nimselfe, if he would be willing; 

And picke no vantage in my lease, 

And I will give thee forty shilling. 

“ Its neither forty shillings, no forty pound. 

Iso warrant thee, so can agree thee and me. 

Uni esse thou yield me thy fame so round. 

And stand unto my enrtesie.” 

The tenant sets off to carry the mail* • before the King. 

“ Ho had a humble staffs [stuffe] on his backe, 

A jerkin, I wat, that was of gray. 

With a good blue bonnet, he thought it no lacks; 

To the King.he is ganging as fast as he may.” 

So he goes , to London, and thence to Windsor. He 
rives the porter a penny and a nobleman a groat to intro- 
luce him to the King, who is playing at bowls. 
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“ Loo, vonderis the king, said the Nobleman, 

Behold, fellow, lo«, where be goes. 

Beleevet bee’s some on thrift, sayes the poor® msn, 
That has lost kis money and pawnd bis ©loathes. 

“ How bapt be bath gat neere a coate to bis backo ? 
This bowling I like not; it bath him undone. 

Iso warrant that fellow in tboee gay doathes, 

He bath bis coyne and bis doublet won. 

“ Bnt when be canto before the King, 

The Nobleman did bis curtesie 
The poor© man followed after him. 

And gave a nod with bis bead and a becke with bis 
knee. 

“ If yon be Sir King, then mid the poors man. 

As I can hardly thinks yon be, 

Hero is a gudo follow that brought me hither, 

Is likar to be Hie King than ye. 

“ I am the King, his Grace now sayd. 

Fellow, lot me thy cause understand. 

If yon be Sir King, Ime a tenant of yours, 

That was borne and upbrought within your ovrno 
land©. 

“ There dwell a Lawyer barde by me, 

And a fault in my lease be sayes be bath found: 
And all was for felling fivo poor© ashes. 

To bnild a boose upon my own* ground. 

“ Hast tbou u lease here ? aaid the King, 

Or canst thou shew to me the deed r 
He put it into Hie King’s owne hand, 

And said, Sir, ’iia here, if that you can read. 

“ Why, what if I cannot f said our King, 

That which I cannot, another may. 

I v vo a boy of mine owne not seven yeares old, 

A will road you m swift as yould run i' th' highway. 

“ Lets see thy lease, then said our King. 

Then from his blacks box© he pula it out. 

Ho gave it into the King’s owne band. 

With four or five knots fcy’d fast in a clout. 
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" When the King had. gotten these letters to read,, ' 
And found the truth waa very so ; 

I warrant thee, thou hast not forfeit thy lease, 

If that thou hadst felld five aahes moe. 


“ Thoust have an injunction, said our King; 
From troubling of the© he will cease: 
Heele either shew thee a good cause why. 
Or else heele let thee live in peace. 


“ Thoust have an attachment, said our King; 
Charge all thou seest to take thy part. 
Till he pay thee an hundred pound, 

Be sure thou never let him start. 

“ A, waise me ! the poor© man saido then; 
Ton ken no whit what you now do say, 
A won undo© me & thousand times, 

Ere he such a mickle of money will pay. 


“ Thou art hard a beleefe, then said our King: 

To please him with letters he was right willing. 
I see you have taken great paines in writing, 
With all my heart Be give you a shilling. 

"Be have none of thy shilling, said our King; 

Man, with thy money God give thee win. 

He threw it into the Hung's bosom©; 

The money lay cold next to his skua. 

" Bethrew thy heart, then said our King; 

Thou art a carle something too bold: 

Dost thou not see I am hot with bowling ? 

The money next to my skin lies cold. 


" The Bang called up his Treasurer, 

And bad him fetch him twenty pound. 

If ever thy errant lye here away. 

Be beare thy charges up and downe. 

“ When the poors man saw the gold tendred, 
For to receive, it he was willing. 
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If I had thought the King had so mickle gold, 
Boahrow my heart, Ido a kept my shilling. 


“The poor© man got home next Sunday; 

The Lawyer a ©one did him espy. 

Oh, Sir, you havo been a stranger long, 

I thinko from me you have kept you by. 

“ It was for you indeed, said the poor© man, 

The matter to the King as I nave telL 
I did as neighbours put it in my head, . 

And made a submission to the King mysel. 

" What a deel didst thou with the King ? said the Lawyer; 
Could not neighbours and friends agree thee and me f 
The deel a neighbour or friend that I had, 

That would a bin Bike a daies man as he. 

“ He has gin me a letter, but I know not what they cal't; 
But if the King's words bo true to mo, 

When you have read and perused it over, 

I hope you will leave and let me be. 

“ Ho has gin me another, but I know not what 'fcia ; 

But I charge you all to hold liim fast. 

Pray you that are learned this letter reade; 

Which presently made them all aghast. 

“ Then they did reade thisdetter plaino, 

The Lawyer must pay him a hundred pound. 

You see the King’s letter, the poor© man did say, 

And unto a post he sal straight way be bound. 

“ Then unto a post they tide him fast, 

And all men did rate him in cruell sort; 

The lads and the lasses, and all the towne 
At him had great glee, pastime and sport. 

“ De pay it. He pay it, the Lawyer said, 

Tue attachment, I say, it is good and fairo; 

You must needes something credit me, 

Till I goo home and fetch some meare. 

“ Credit I nap that* it the King forbad: 

He bad, if I got thee, I should thee stay. 
tou x.—Critkal Writiuft, 2 . 3 
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The Lawyer payd him an hundred pound 
In ready money, ear© he went away. 

“ Would every Lawyer were served thus! 

From troubling poore men they would cease: 

They'd either show them a good cause why, 

Or else they'd let them live in peace. 

“ And thus I end my merry tale, 

Which shews the plain man's simplenesse. 

And the King's great mercy in writing his wrongs. 

And the Lawyer's fraud and wickednesse." 

Mr Moore has not inserted any songs in hia volumes, as 
most collectors of ballads have done. We cannot forbear 
adding a little piece not so well known as it deserves to be, 
called 


"bosblykd's madrigal. 

" Love in my Bosom like a Bee 
Both suck his sweet j 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 

Now with hia feet. 

Within my Eyes he makes his nest. 

His bed within my tender Breast. 

My Kisses are his daily feast. 

But yet he robs me 6t mj Beat! 

Ah Wanton—will ye 1 

“ And when I sleep, then percheth ho 
With pretty flight. 

And makes his pillow on my Knee, 

The live-long night. 

I strike the harp, he tunes the string. 

He music plays if so I sing, 

He gives me many a lovoly thing, 

But cruel, he my heart doth sting l / 

Whia', Wanton, still ye." 

Here is a little piece by Anastasdus Grim, a German 
poet of the Swabian school, not without merit. We know 
not the name of the translator. 
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"THE LAST POST. 

" € When will be poets weary. 

And throw their harps away ? 
When will be sung ana ended 
The old, eternal laj f 

" ‘ When will your horn of plenty 
At last exhausted lie ? 

When every flower is gather’d, 

And every fountain dry ? ’ 

"As long as the sun’s chariot 
Rolls in the heavenly blue, 

As long as human faces 

Are gladdened with the view: 

" Long os the sky’s loud thunder 
Is echoed from the hill. 

And, touched with dread and wonder, 
A human heart can thrill: 

" An d while, through melting tempest. 
The rainbow spans the air, 

And gladden’d human bosoms 
Gan hail the token fair: 

" And long as night the ether 
With stars and planets sows. 

And man can read the meaning 
That in golden letters glows: 

"As long a* shines the moon 
Upon or' nightly rest. 

And the forest waves its brandies 
Above the weary breast: 

" As long as blooms the soring, 

And while the roses blow, 

While smiles can dimple cheeks. 

And eyes with joy o’erflow: 

“ And while the cypress dark, 

O’er the grave its head can shake, 
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And while an eye can weep, 

And while a heart can break : 

“ So long on earth shall live 
Pie goddess Poesy, 

And make of human life 
An endless melody. 

“And singing, all alone, 

The last of living men. 

Upon Earth's garden green, 
Shall be a poet then. 

“ God holds his fair creation 
In his hand, a blooming rose, 
Bo smiles on it with pleasure. 
And in his smile it glows. 

" But when the giant-flower 
For ever dies away, 

And earth and sun, its blossoms, 
Like blooms of spring, decay; 

" Then ask the poet—then— 

If you litfe to see the day— 

‘ When will be sung and ended 
The old, eternal lay ?' ” 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHAINING. 

Memoir of William. Ellery Charming; with Extracts from 
his Correspondence and Manuscripts. In three volumes. 
Boston. 1848, 12mo, pp. 427, 459,494. 

It is now nearly six years since William Ellery Channinjr, 
ceasing to be mortal, passed on to his rest and his reward. 
Wo have waited impatiently for the publication of his 
memoirs, that we might “beg a hair of him for memory/’ 
They are now before us—three well-printed volumes, mainly 
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filled up with liis own writings, letters, extracts from journ¬ 
als, sermons, and various papers hitherto kept from the 
press. As-a public speaker and a popular wnter ha was 
well known before; these volumes snow na not merely the 
minister and the author, but the son, husband, father, and 
friend. If they reveal nothing new in his character, we 
have yet in them ample materials for ascertaining whence 
came his influence ana his power. What estimate shall we 
make of the man, and what lesson draw from his life and 
works ? These are matters worth considering, but, before 
answering the question, let us look a little at the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded him by his profession. • . . 

The Church and State are two conspicuous and import¬ 
ant forms of popular action. The State is an institution 
which represents man in his relations with man;—the 
Church, man in his relations with man and God. These 
institutions, varying in their modifications, have always 
been and xuust be,—as they represent two modes of action 
that are constant in the human race, and come from the im¬ 
perishable nature of man. In each of these modes of action, 
the people have their servants,—politicians, the servants 
of the State, and clergymen, the servants of the Church. 

Now the clergyman may be a priest, or a minister—the 
choice depending on his character and ability. The same 
distinctions are noticeable in the servants of the State, 
where we have the priest of politics and the minister of 
politics. We will pass over the priest. 

The business of * the minuter is to become a spiritual 
guido to men, to instrnot by his wisdom, elevate by his 
goodness, refine and strengthen by his piety, to inspire by 
his whole soul—to serve and to lead by going before them 
all his days with all his life, a pillar of cloud by day, of fire 
by night. The good shepherd giveth his life to hu sheep 
as well as for them, 1?he minister aims to he, to do, and 


their intellectual deration to thought; refinement, and wis¬ 
dom ; .their moral arid religious dotation to goodness and 
.piety, till they all become sons of God also, and prophets. 
However, his direct, and main business is to promote the 
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spiritual growth of men, helping them to lore one another, 
and to love God. 

His means to this end are, in general, the common 
weapons of the Church. To him the Sunday is a high day, 
for it is the great day of work, when he comes into dose 
relations with men, to instruct the mind, to warn in the 
name of conscience, gently arousing the affections, kindling 
the religious emotions, and so continuing his Father's 
work; the meeting-house, chapel, or church, is the great 
place for his work, and so, like the Sunday, it is holy, to 
him;—both invested with a certain sanctity, as to tho 
pious farmer or the smith, the plough or the hammer seems 
a sacred thing. The Bible, the service-hooks, the traditions 
he appeals to, the sacramental ordinances he uses, all are 
means, hat not ends, helps to whom they help, bat nothing 
more, their sanctity derivative, not of them hut of the nse 
they serve. In our day, the press offers him its aid, and 
stands ready to distribute his thought among tho millions 
of mankind. By means of that he gradually gets beyond 
the bounds of bis parish, rural or metropolitan, and if God 
has so gifted him, has whole nations for his audience, and, 
long after his death, his word will circulate among the 
nations—a word of power and blessedness. 

The minister finds a certain respect paid to the clergy¬ 
man. This is not a thing that is new, hut old, hallowed, 
and slowly fading out of tne consciousness of the nations. 
This traditional respect gives him a certain position and 
influence, and enablos him at onoe to anticipate and claim 
a place which is granted to other classes of men only as 
the resalt of longlife and faithful work. He finds a pulpit 
erected for him, an audience gathered, respectful and dis¬ 
posed to listen and gratefully to receive whatever good he 
has to offer. While the priest uses this position and tra¬ 
ditional respect to elevate himself, to take his ease in his 
inn—to keep men still, the minister uses it to help men 
forward; not to elevate himself, but them. The pulpit is 
his place to stand on and move the world. It is not to he 
denied that even now, in inoredulons -America, the calling 
of a clergyman gives a man a good opportunity for power, 
for a real, serious, and lasting influence, or it gives him 
the best chance for a sleep, silent and undisturbed, and 
deep and long. - 1 
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Such ore the general means of the minister towards his 
great ond—means which belong to all olergvmen, and vary 
m efficiency, only with the number, the wealth, the talent, 
and social position of his audience. His particular and 
personal means are his talents, little or great; his skill, ac¬ 
quired by education and self-discipline; his learning, the 
accumulated thought which has come of his diligeuoe, as 
capital is accumulated by toil and thrift; his eloquence— 
the power of speaking the right thing, at the right time, 
with the right words, m the right way; his goodness and 
his piety,—in a word, his whole character, intellectual, mo¬ 
ral, and religious. These are the means which belong to 
the man, not the clergyman; means which rary not with 
the number, wealth, talent, and social position of his audi¬ 
ence, but only with the powers of the man himself. His 
general means are what he has as servant of the Church— 
his special, what he is as a man. 

Say what men will, the pulpit is stall a vantage ground, 
an eminence; often a bad eminence, it may be, still one of 
the places of public power. If a man would produce an 
immediate effect and accomplish one particular work, let 
him storm awhile in Congress, if he will. I}nt if he aims 
to produce a long and lasting influence, to affect men 
deeply, and in many ways promote the progress of man- 
kina, he may ascend the pulpit, and thence poor forth his 
light and heat on youth ana age, distil his early and his 
latter rain; he is sure to waken the tender plants at last, 
and sore to strengthen .the tallest and most strong. Tet 
for all that, say what wo may of the power .of that position, 
the man is more than the pulpit, more than the church,— 
yes, more than all pulpits and all churches, and if he is 
right and they wrong, ho sets them a-spinning around him 
as boys their tops. Yet 'tia a great mistake to suppose it 
is the spoken word merely that does all; it is the mind, 
the heart, the soul, the character, that speaks the word. 
Words—they are the least of what a man says. The water 
in some wide brook is harmless enough, loitering along its 
way, nothing bnt water; tho smallest of fishes find eaej 
shallows for their sport: careless reptiles there leave thou* 
unattended young; ohHdren wade laughing along its course, 
and sail thllr tiny ships. But raise that stream a hundred 
feet—its tinkle becomes thunder, and its waters strike 
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with force that nothin? can resist. So the words of a man 
of no character, though comforting enough when they are 
echoed by passion, appetite, and old and evil habits of our 
own—are pow erless against the taught of passion, habit, 
appetite. What comes from nothing comes to nothing. I 
know 2* whom I have behaved, said the apostle—not 
merely what. 

It is the minister’s business to teach men truth and re¬ 
ligion, not directly all forms of truth—though to help so 
fat as he may even in that—bat especially truth which re¬ 
lates to man’s spiritual growth. To do this he must bo 
before men, superior to them in the things ho teaches: we 
set a grown woman to take care of children, a man to teach 
boys. There is no other way; in mathematics and in mo¬ 
rals the leader most go before the men he leads. To teach 
truth and religion the minister must not only possess them* 
bnt must know the obstacles which oppose Doth in other 
minds—most know the intellectual errors which conflict 
with truth, the practical errors which contend with religion, 
and so be able to meet and confront the falsehoods ana the 
sins of his time. He mast therefore be a reformer,—there 
is no help for^t. He may have a mystical turn, and reform 
only sentiments; a philosophical tarn, and reform ideas— 
in politics, philosophy, theology : or a practical tarn, and 
hew away only at actual concrete sins; but a reformer must 
be be in one shape, or in all, otherwise he is no minister, 
serving, leading, umpiring, bat only a priest; a poor miser¬ 
able priest,—not raging bis own psalm out of bis own 
throat, but grinding away at the barrel-organ of his sect 
—grating forth tunes which he did not make and cannot 
understand. 

The minister is to labour for mankind, for the noblest 
end, in one of the highest modes of labour, and its fairest 
form. He does not ask to rule, but to serve; not praise, 
but perfection. He seeks power over men not for his sake, 
bnt theirs. He is to take the lead in all works of educa¬ 
tion, of moral and social reform. If need is, he most be 
willing to stand alone. The qualities which bind him to 
mankind for all eternity are qualities which may sever 
him from his okas and nil townsmen; yes, from his own 
brothers, and that for his mortal life. The flistinotkms 
amongst men must be no distinctions to him. He must 
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honour all men, become a brother to all—most brotherly 
to the neediest. He must see the man in the beggar, in 
the felon, in .the outcast of society, and labour to separate 
that diamond from the rubbish that hides its light. In a 
groat city, the lowest ranks of the pnblio should be familiar 
to his thoughts and present in his prayers. He is to seek 
instruction from men that can give it—and impart of him¬ 
self to all that need and as they need. He must keep an 
unbroken sympathy with man; above aU, he must dwell 
intimate with Hod. It is his duty to master tho greatest 
subjects of human thought: to know the nature of man, 
his wants, appetites, closures,—rhis animal nature, his 
human nature, and his divine; man in his ideal state of wis¬ 
dom, abundance/loveliness, and religion; man in his actual 
state of ignorance, want, deformity, and sin. Ho is to 
minister to man's highest wants; to bring high counsel to 
low men, and to elevate still more the aspirations of the 
loftiest. He must be a living rebuke to proud men and 
the scorner; a man so frill of heart and hope that drooping 
souls shall take courage and thank God, cheered by bis 
conquering valour. 

To do and to be aU this, he must know men, not with 
tho half-knowledge which comes from reading books, but by 
seeing, feeling, doing, and being. He must know history, 
philosophy, poetry—and life he must know by heart. He 
must understand the laws of God, be fiUea with God's 
thought, animated with His fooling—be filled with truth 
and love. Expecting much of himself he will look for 
much also from other men. He asks men to lend him their 
ears, if he have anything to teach, knowing that then he 
shall win their hearts; but if be has nothing to offer, he 
bids men go off where they can be fed, and leave the naked 
walls sepulchral and cold, to tell him, “ Sir, you havo no¬ 
thing tossy; you had better be done 1" But be expects 
men that take his ideas for truth to turn his words to life. 
He looks for corn as proof that he sowed good seed in the 
field; he trusts men will become better by Ms words— 
wiser, holier, more full of faith. He hopes to seo them 
outgrow him, till he can serve them no more, end they 
come no longer to his well to draw, but have found tho 
fountain of immortal life hard by their own door;—so the 
good father who his watched and prayed over his children, 
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longs to hare them set op for themselves, and lire out 
them own manly and independent life. He does not ask 
honour, nor riches, nor ease—only to see good men end 
good work* m the resulf'of his toil. If no such result 
comes of a long life, then he knows either that he has mis* 
taken his calling or faded of his duty. 

We hare always looked on the lot of a minister in a 
country town as oar ideal of a happy and useful life. Hot 
grossly poor, not idhr rich, he is ereiy man's equal, and 
ho man's master. He is welcome everywhere, if worthy, 
£ad may hare the satisfaction that he is helping men to 
wisdom, to rirtae, to piety, to the dearest joys of this life 
and the next. He can easily know all of his flock, be fa¬ 
miliar with their thoughts, and help them ont of their diffi¬ 
culties by his superiority of nature, or cultivation, or re¬ 
ligious growth, xhe great work of education—intellectual 
and spiritual—falls under his charge. He can give due cul¬ 
ture to all; but the choicer and more delicate plants, that 
require the nicest eye and hand—these are peculiarly his 
care. In small societies eloquence is not to be looked for, as 
in the great congregations of a city, where the listening 
looks of hundreds or thousands would win eloquence almost 
out of the stones. Hie ocean is always sublime in its move¬ 
ments, but the smallest spring under the oak has beauty 
in its still transparence, and sends its waters to the sea. 
In cities the lot of the minister is far less grateful—his 
connections less intimate, less domestic. Here, in addition 
to the common subjects of the minister's discourse, every¬ 
where the same, the great themes of society require to be 
discussed, and peace and war, freedom and slavery, the 
public policy of states, and the character of their leaders, 
come up to the pulpits of a great city to be looked on in 
the light of Ghnstianity and so judged. With a few hear- 
. era, we see not how a man can fail to speak simply, and 
with persuasive speech; before many, speaking on su^h a 
theme as religion, which has provoked such wonders of art 
out of the sculptor, poet* painter, architect—we wonder 
that every man is not eloquent. Some will pass by the 
little spring, nor heed its unobtrusive loveliness,—all turn 
with wonder at the ooean's face, and feel for a moment 
awod by its sublimity, and lifted out of their common con¬ 
sciousness. 
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In the nineteenth century the clergy hare leas relative 
power than ever before in Christendom; it is partly their 
own fault, but chiefly the glory and excellence of the age. 
It has other instructors. Bat there was never a time when 
a great man rising in a polpit ooold so oommonioate his 
thoughts and sentiments as now; a man who shohld bear 
the same relation to this age that Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Bernard of Clatmoz bore to their age, so 
far overtopping men—would have more influence, not less 
than theirs. Nations wait for noble sentiments, for gener¬ 
ous thoughts; wait for the di s co v erer and organiser. 
The machinery of the age is ready to move ibr him,—the 
steam-horses, the steam-press. His aadienoehtaa no limit 
Even now the position or a minister gives him great ad¬ 
vantages. He has a ready, access to men's some, a re¬ 
spectful hearing from week to week, and constant drop¬ 
ping will wear the stones—how much more the hearts of 
men. The children grow up under his eye sad influence. 

All ministers stand on the same level, and nothing lifts 
one above another but his genius, his culture, his character, 
and his life. In the pulpit, the most distinguished birth 
avails nothing; the humelest origin is no hindrance. In 
New-Englsna, in Amerioe, everywhere in the world money 
gives power, never more than to-day; a rich lawyer or 
merchant finds himself more respected for his wealth, and 
listened to with greater esteem by any audieaoe. Wealth 
arms him with a golden weapon. It is so in politics,— 
power is attracted towards gold. With the minister it is 
not so. If a clergyman had all the wealth of both the 
great cardinals Wolsev and Richelieu, did he dwell in a 
palace finer than the Vatican—-all his wealth would not 
give him a whit the more inflnenoe in his pulpit, in sermon, 
or in prayer. Henry Ware moved men none the lees be¬ 
cause ne had so little of this world's goods. la this way, 
therefore, the minister's inflnenoe is personal, not mate¬ 
rial. The more he is a man, the more a minister. 

In virtue of his position ho 1ms the best chance to know 
men. He overrides all distinctions of life, associates with 
the humblest men ss a brother, with the highest as their 
equal. If well trained, his education plaoes him in tho 
circle of the most cultivated minds, while his sympathies 
and his duty attract him to the lowest sphere of rudeness. 
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went, sod perhaps of crime*' He see« men in joy and in 
grief, at a weddu <? and a funeral, and when flashed with 
nope, when wrong with pain, when the aoul bid* earth 
farewell* If a true man, toe moat precious confidence is 
reposed'in him. fie looks into men's eyes as he speaks, 
and in ’their varying faces reads their confession, what 
they could oft conceal, both ill and good,—reads some* 
times with astonished eyes. Reader, you have seen an 
old coin, worn smooth so that there was no mark on it, 
not a letter; you know not whence it came nor whose it 
is; bat yon beat it in the fire, and the stamp of the die is 
plain as when the coin was minted first; von see the 
image, read the superscription. So the excitement of a 
sermon reveals the man's character in his oft-unwilling 
face, and the preacher, astonished, renders unto Caesar 
the things that are his, and onto Qod His own. Some¬ 
times ono is saddened to see the miser, satyr, worldling in 
his many forms, under a disguise so trim and neat; out 
oftener, perhaps, surprised to find a saint he knew not of 
before; surprised at the resurrection of such a soul from 
such a tomb. The minister addresses men as individuals: 
the lawyer must convince the whole jury, the senator a 
majority r i the senate, or his work is lost; while if the 
minister convinces one man—or bat half convinces him— 
he has still done something, which will last The merchant 
deals with material things, the lawyer and tho politician 
commonly address only the understanding of their u earers, 
sharpening attention by appeals to interest; whJe the 
minister calls upon the affections, addresses the conscience, 
and appeals to the religions nature of man—to faculties 
which bind man to his race, and unite him with his Qod. 
This gives him a power which no other man aspires to; 
which neither the lawyer nor the merchant, nor vet the 
politician, attempts to wield; nay, which &e mere writer 
of books leaves out of sight Iu our day we often forget 
these things, and suppose that the government or the 
newspapers are the arbiters of publio opinion, while still 
the pulpit has a mighty influence. All the politicians and 
' lawyers in America could not persuade men to believe 
what was contrary to common-sense and adverse to their 
interest;, hut a few preachers, in the same of Religion, 
made whoU». ~;nms Wieve the world would perish on a 
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certain day, and, now the day ia past, it is hard for them 
to believe their preachers weiv. mistaken! 

Now all this might of position and opportunity may be 
used for good or lD, to aavauoe men or retard them; so a 
great responsibility rests always on the clergy of the land. 
Pat a heavy man in the pnlpit, ordinary, vulgar, obese, 
idle, inhuman, and ho overlays the conscience of tho people 
with his grossness; bis Upas breath poisons every spiritual 
plant that springs up within sight of his church. Pat 
there a man of only the average intelligence and religion 
—he does nothing bat keep men from sliding back: he 
loves his people and giveth his beloved—sleep., Put there 
a superior man, with genius for religion, nay, a man of 
no genius, bat an active, intelligent, human, and pious 
man, who will work for the human raco with all his mind 
and heart—and he doea wonders; ho loves his people and 
giveth his beloved his own life. He looks out on the 
wealth, ignorance, pride, poverty, lust, and sin of the 
world, and blames himself tor their existence. This suf¬ 
fering human race, poor blind Bartunsras, site by the 
wayside, crying to all men of power—" Have mercy on 
mo; ” the minister says, “ What wilt thou f " he answers, 
"Lord, that I might receive my sight" No man may be 
idle, least of all the minister; he least of all in this age, 
when Bartimwua cries aa never before. 

Dr Chaxwiug waa born at Newport in Rhode Island, 
the 7th of April, 1780, and educated, under the most 
favourable circumstances which the country then afforded; 
employed as a private teacher for more than a year at 
Richmond, and settled as a clergyman in Boston more 
than five and forty years ago. Here he laboured in this 
calling, more or less, for nearly forty years. He was em¬ 
phatically a Christian minister, in all the high meaning of 
that term. He has had a deep influence here; a wide in¬ 
fluence in the world. Fox forty, years, though able men 
have planned wisely for this city, and rich men bestowed 
their treasure for her welfare, founding valuable and per¬ 
manent institutions, yet no one has done to much for 
Boston as he—none contributed so powerfully to enhance 
the character of her men for religion and for brotherly 
love.' There is no charity like the inspiration of great 
writers. There were two excellent and extraordinary 
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ministers in Boston contemporary with Dr Channing, whose 
memory will not soon depart—wo mean Buckminster and 
Wars. Bat Dr Chancing was the most remarkable 
clergyman in America; yes, throughout all lands where 
the Jenglish tongue is spoken, in the nineteenth centoiy 
there has been no minister so remarkable as he; none so 
powerful on the whole. No clergyman of America ever 
exercised such dominion amongst men. Edwards and 
Mayhew are great names in the American churches, men 
of power, of self-denial, of tod, who have also done service 
for mankind; bnt Charming has gone deeper, soared 
higher, seen further than they, and set in motion forces 
which will do more for mankind. 

What is the secret of his success f Certainly his power 
did not come from his calling as a clergyman: there are 
some forty thousand clergyman in the United States. We 
meet them in a lame city; they are more known by the 
name of their church than their own name; more marked 
by their cravat than their character. Of all this host, not 
ten will be at all well known, even in their own city or 
village, in a hundred, years; perhaps not one. Nay, there 
are not twenty who are well known in America, now even, 
ont of their denomination—they, perhaps, known by the 
unlucky accident of some petty controversy, rather than 
by any real eminence of character and work. Who of 
them is otherwise known to Europe, or even to England ? 
But Dr Changing is well known in Germany and France; 
his writings more broadly spread in England than in 
his native land; his power widens continiuuly, and deep¬ 
ens too. 

His eminence came from no extraordinary intellectual 
gifts born with him. Truly his was a mind of a high order. 
Yet it is not difficult to find men of far more native intel¬ 
lectual force, both here and everywhere; and throughout 
all his life, in all his writings, yqu see the trace of intellect¬ 
ual deficiencies—his deficiencies as a writer, as a scholar, 
and still more as an original and philosophical thinker. 
Nor did it come any more from his superior opportunities 
for education. True, those were the best the country 
afforded at that time, though far inferior in many respects 
to what is now abundantly enjoyed with no corresponding 
result. In his early culture there 'Were marked den- 
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dencies—the results of whioh appear in hia vritun even 
to the last, leading him to falter in hia analysis, leaving 
him uncertain as to hia conclusion, and timid in applying 
hia ideas to practice. Hia was not the intellect to forego 
careful and laborious and early training; not an intellect 
to cult-vate itself, browsing to the full m scanty pastures, 
where weaker natures perish for lack of tender grass and 
careful housing from the cold. 

' His signs! success came from no remarkable opportunity 
for the use of his gifts and attainments. He was one 
minister of the forty thousand. His own pnlpit was only 
higher than others, his audience larger and more influ¬ 
ential, because he mode it so. His clerical brothers in his 
last years hindered more than they helped him; his own 
parish gave him no remarkable aid, ana in bis best years 
showed themselves incapable of receiving his highest in¬ 
structions—and in the latter part of his life proved quite 
unworthy of so great a man. 

He had none of the qualities which commonly attract 
men at first sight. He was little of stature, and not very 
well-favonred; his bodily presence was weak; his voice 
feeble, his tone and manner not such as strike the many. 
Beauty is the most popular and attractive of all thing*—* 

S resence that never tires. Hr Channing was bat slightly 
kvoured by the Graces; his gestures, intonations, and 
general manner would have been displeasing in another. 
He had nothing which at first sight either awes or attracts 
the careless world. He had no tricks and made no com¬ 
promises. He never flattered men's pride nor their idle-, 
ness—incarnating the popular religion; he did not storm 
or daszle; he had not the hardy .intellect which attracts 
men with only active minds, nor the cowardly conservatism 
whioh flatters Propriety to sleep in her pew; he never 
thundered and lightened—but only shone with calm and 
tranquil though varying light. He had not the social 
charm which marinates and attaches men; though genial, 
hospitable, and inviting, yet few came very near him. 

Ho was not eminently original, either in thought or in 
the form thereof; not rich in ideas. It is true, he had 
great powers of speech, yet he had not that masterly genius 
for eloquence, whioh now stoops down to the ground and 
moulds the very earth into arguments, till it seems as if 
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tha 8tones and trees were ordained his colleagues to preach 
with him, obedient to.lua Orphic enchantment;—not that 
genius which reaches np to toe heavens, pressing son and 
moon and each particular star into- the service of his 
thought; which provee by a diagram, illustrates by a pie. 
tore, making the unwilling listeners feel that he had bribed 
the universe to plead his cense;—not that rare poetic 
power, which is bom Gei and bred Art, which teems 
with sentiments and ideas jthea and adorns them with 
language gathered from It era, nature, art, and common 
life, grouping his family of thoughts aa Raphael in a picture 
paints the Madonna, Joseph, Baby, Ass, Angel, Palm-tree, 
those incongruous things of earth and Heaven, all unified 
and made harmonious by that one enchanting soul. He had 
not that intellectual, wealthy eloquence, beautiful as roses 
yet strong as steel. Nor had he the homely force of Luther, 
who in the language of the farm, the shop, the boat, the 
street, or nursery, told the high truths that reason or 
religion taught, mid took possession of his audience by a 
storm of speech, then poured upon them all the riches of 
his brave plebeian soul, baptising every bead anew—a man 
who with the people seemed more mob than they, and 
when with kings the most imperial man. He had not the 
blunt terse style of Latimer, nor his ' eautiful homeliness of 
speech, which is more attractive than all rhetorio. He had 
not the cool dear analysis of Dr Barrow, his prodigious 
learning, his close logic, his masculine sense; nor the 
graceful imagery, the unbounded imaginr Hon of Jeremy 
Taylor, “the Shakapearo of divines/* nor his winsome wav 
of talk abont piety, elevating the commonest events of life 
to classic dignity. He had not the hard-headed intellect of 
Dr South, his skilful analysis, his conquering wit, his in¬ 
tellectual wealth:—no, he had not the power of condensing 
his thoughts into the energetic language’ of Webster— 
never a word wrong c? too much—or of marshalling his 
forces in such magnificently stem array; no, he had not 
the exquisite rhytnmio speech of Emerson, that wonderful 
artist in words, who unites manly strength with the rare 
beauty of a Woman's mind. 

His eminence came from no snob gifts or graces. His 
power came mainly from the predominating strength of the 
moral and religious element in him. Ho loved God with 
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his mind, his conscience, his affections, and his soul. Ho 
had goodness and piety, both in the heroio degree. His 
intellectual power seemed little, not when compared with 
that of otht.* men, bat when measured by his own reli¬ 
gious power. Loving man and God, he loved truth and 
justice. He would not exaggerate; he would not under-' 
value what he saw and knew—so was not violent, was not 
carried away by his subject. He whs commonly his own 
master. He said nothing for effect; he nover flattered the 
prejudice of his audience; respecting them, he put his high 
thought into simple speech, caught thoir attention, and 
gradually drew them up to his own elevation.. 

He was ruled by conscience to a remarkable degree; al¬ 
most demonized by conscience—for during a part of his 
life tho moral element seems despotio, ruling, at the expense 
of intellect and of natural joy. But that period passed by, 
and her role became peaceful and harmonious. He loved 
nature, tho sea, the sky, and fonnd new charms in the 
sweet face of earth and heaven as the years went by him, 
all his life. He had a keen sense of beauty—beauty in na¬ 
ture, in art, in speech, in manners, in man and woman's 
face. He loved science, he loved letters, and he loved art; 
bnt all of these affections were overmastered by his love of 
man and God,—means to that end, or little flowers that 
bordered the pathway where goodness and piety walked 
hand in hand. This supremacy of the moral and religious 
element was the secret of hip strength, and it gave him a 
peculiar power overmen, one which neX*er Lather nor La¬ 
timer over hod,—no, nor Barrow, nor Taylor, nor South, 
nor Webster, nor Emerson. 

He had a large talent for religion, and so was fitted to 
become on exponent of the higher aspirations of mankind 
in his day ana in times to come. Ho asked for truth, for 
religion. He was always a seeker, his whole life "a pro¬ 
cess of conversion." Timid and self-distrustful, slow of in¬ 
quiry and cautions to a fault, always calculating the effect 
before fraternizing with a cause, he had the most unflinch¬ 
ing confidence in justice and in truth,—in man's power to 
perceive and receive both. 

Loving man and God, he loved freedom in all its legiti¬ 
mate forms, and so became a champion in all the combats 
of the day where rights were called m question. He hated 

TOL. X .—Critical Writingt, 2. - 4 
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tlie chains of old bondage, and moved early in the Unita¬ 
rian Reformation; but when tho Unitarian party became a 
sect, and narrow like tho rest—when it also came to stand 
in tho way of mankind, ho became “ little of a Unitarian/’ 
and cared no more for that sect than for the Trinitarians. 
He could not be blind to tho existence of religion in all 
sects, and did not quarrel with other men’s goodness and 
piety, because he could not accept their theology. Ho 
was not born or bred for a sectarian; such as were he did 
not hate, but pity. He engagein tho various reforms of 
the day,—he laboured for the cause of peace, for temper¬ 
ance, for the improvement of prisons, for tho abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, for education; for ti.j general 
welfaro of men by elevating the most exposed classes of 
society. Ho was an eminent advocate for tho abolition of 
slavery. 

We do not mean to say that ho committed no errors, that 
ho never faltered. Ho had his imperfections and weak¬ 
nesses, which we shall presently consider; sometimes ho 
was over-timid, and seems to have allowed meaner men to 
prevail over him with their counsels, their littleness, and 
their fears. A sick body often enfeebled hia mind and 
Bometime-s his courago. So he never stood in tho foremost 
rank of any reform, speculative or practical. This is part¬ 
ly owing to the causes just hinted at; in part, also, to his 
want of originality. 

He was, we think, tho fairest model of a good minister 
known to tho public or his age. Ho preached what he 
knew and ho lived what ho preached. Ho had a profound 
confidence in God ; not in God merely as on abstraction— 
tho abstract power, wisdom, and love,—but os that ab¬ 
straction becomes concrete through Providence, and reveals 
itself in the course of nature, men, nations, and tho world. 
He had also, and accordingly, a profound respect for man 
and profound confidence in man; not for great men, rich 
men, and cultivated men alone, but for man as man, for all 
men : he did not despise tho proud, the ignorant, tho 
wicked. Ho had a deep reverence for God and for man; 
this gavo him eloquence when ho spoke—gave him his 
name emongst men, and gave him hia power. 

A good deal of his earlier preaching, it is said, related to 
abstract matters—fco ideas, to sentiments, to modes of 
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mind. hlen complained that ho did not touch the ground. 
Ho spoke of Clod, of the soul, the dignity of human nature; 
of love to God, to men ; of justice, oharifcy, of freedom, and 
holiness of heart; he Bpoku of sin, of fear, of alienation 
from God. Years ago w remember to have heard mur- 
murs at his abstract style of thought and speech—it went 
over men's heads, said some. But his abstractions he 
translated into the most concrete forms. Bespeet for God 
bocamo obedience to His laws; faith in God was faith in 
keeping them ; human nature was so great and so digni¬ 
fied, the very noblest work of God,—and therefore society 
must respect that dignity and conform to that nature: 
there must- be no intemperance—and men who grow rich 
by poisoning their brothers must renounce their wicked 
craft j there must bo no war, for its glory is human shame, 
and its soldiers only butchers of men; there must be edu¬ 
cation for all—for human nature is a thing too divine for 
men to leave in ignorance, and therefore in vice, and crime, 
and sm-j there must bo no pauperism, no want—but society 
must bo so reconstructed that Christianity becomes a fact, 
and thero are no idle men who steal their living out of the 
world, none overburdened with excessive toil, no riot, no 
waste, no idleness, and so no want; there must be no op¬ 
pression of class by class.—but the strong are to help the 
weak, tho educated to instruct tho rude; there must be no 
Blavery—for that is tho consummation of all wrongs against 
the dignity of human nature. So his word became incar¬ 
nate, and tho most abstract preacher in the land, tho most 
mystical in his piety, and, as it seemed at first, the furthest 
removod from practice, comes down to actual eins and toila 
for human needs. 

Then camo tho same grumblers, murmuring to another 
tune, and said—" When Dr Channing used to preach about 
God and the soul, about holiness and sin, wo liked him— 
that was Christianity. But now he is always insisting on 
some reform; talking about intemperance, and war, and 
slavery, or telling ns that we must remove the evils of 
society and educate all men : we wish Dr Channing would 
preach the Gospel." Thus reasoned men, for their foolish 
hearts were darkened. Tho old spirit of bondage opposed 
him when with other good men he asked of Calvinism— 
“ Give us freedom, that wo may go in and out before the 
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Lord, and find truth.” But the new spirit of bondage 
opposed him just as much when ho camo up with others, 
ana asked for the same thing. Each reform he engaged in 

f ot him new foes. The Tories of the Church hated, him.— 
ecause he asked for more truth; tho Tories of tho State 
hated him—because he asked for more justice; the Tories 
of society hated him—because in the name of man and 
God ho demanded more lore 1 Yet he silently prevailed 
—against all these; new truth, new justice, new love, 
came into the Churches, into ‘the State, into society, and 
now those very Tories think him an honour to all three— 
and claim him as their friend! Such is tho mystery of 
truth! 

We have just said he never stood in the van of any re¬ 
form—hi8 lack of originality, his feeble health, his conse¬ 
quent caution and timidity, hindering him from that: yot 
there was scarcely a good work or a liberal thought in 
his time, coming within his range, which he did not aid, 
and powerfully aid. Truo, ho commonly came late, but 
he always camo and he never went back. He was one 
of the leaders of new thought in tho new world and tho 
old. 

How strange is the progress of men on their march 
through time—a democracy T how few are the leaders I So 
a caravan passes slowly on in the Arabian wilderness—the 
men and tho women, tho asses and tho camels. There is 
dust, and noise, and heat, tho scream of tho camels and tho 
asses’ bray, the shouts of tho drivers, the songs of tho men, 
tho prattle of tho women, the repimngs and tho gossip, tho 
brawls and tho day-dreams, the incongruous murmur of a 
great multitude. There are stragglers in front, in flank, 
m rear. But thero are always some who know tho land¬ 
marks by day, tho sky-marks by night, the special provi¬ 
dence of the pilgrimage, who direct tho march, giving lit¬ 
tle heed to tho brawls or tho gossips, the scream, or tho 
bray, or tho song. ' They lift up a censer, which all day 
long sends up its column of smoke, and all the night its 
fiery pillar, to guide tho promiscuous pilgrimage. 

Tho work before us is well named '‘Memoirs" of Hr 
Chancing. It is not a life—it is almost wholly autobiogra¬ 
phical ; wo learn, however, from the book, a few facts re¬ 
lating to his life not related by himself. It appears, that 
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when a boy ho was “a remarkable wrestler,” fond of ff adven¬ 
turous sporia;” that he once “ flogged a boy larger than 
himself” for aomo injustice ; that in boyhood ho was called 
" little King Pepin/** and u the Peacemaker;” that he w&3 
distinguished for courage, and one© oSored to go and sleep 
on board a ship at Newport which was said .to be haunted. 
Ho was studious and thoughtful, naturally pious, a lover of 
truth and justice. At college he was studious, yet mirth¬ 
ful, and excelled in the athletic sports of his companions. 
He soon became disgusted with the gloomy doctrines of 
Calvinism. 

He early saw some of the contradictions in society. 

“ When I was young,” says he, “ the luxury of eating was 
carried to the greatest excess. My first notion, indeed, of 
glory, was attached to an old black cook, whom I saw to be 
the most important personage in town.” He was grave and 
reflective, fond of lonely rambles by the sea-shore. His 
oarly life was sad, and each year of his course seemed 
brighter than the last. His character was shaped more by 
his own solitary thought than the influence of companions. 
In body, when a child, “ ho was small and delicate, yet mus¬ 
cular and active, with a very erect person, quick movement, 
a countenance that while sedate was cheerful ;”—“ an 
open, brave, and generous boy,” He was eminent at col¬ 
lege, and graduated at Cambridge in his nineteenth year, 
with distinguished honours. 

Ho served for one or two years as a private tutor in a 
family at Richmond, and lost his health, which he never 
fully recovered. Ho seriously sot himself about the work 
of self-improvement at an early age, and diligently contin¬ 
ued it all his life. At the ago of twenty-three ho began to 
preach. u His preaching at once attracted attention for 
its power, solemnity, and beauty.” On the first cf June, 
1808, ho was ordained m minister of the church in Federal 
street, Boston,—” a pale, spiritual-looking young man.” 

A.t that time ho was serious in his doportmont to a de¬ 
gree that seemed oppressive. 

" He had the air of one absorbed in his own contemplations, and 
looked care-worn, weary, and anxious. Society seemed distasteful; 
ha joined but little in conversation; took kis meals in haste; was re¬ 
tired in his ways; lived mostly in hia study; appeared father annoy¬ 
ed than pleased with visitors; seldom went abroad,—dedining, when 
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possible, all invitations; and, in a word, was most content when left 
uninterruptedly to himself. There was sweetness in his looks and 
words, however ; solcxnu counsels were gently given, and an atmos¬ 
phere of holiness threw a winning charm over his conversation and 
conduct.”— Memoirs, YoL L, pp. 175, 176. 

He says himself— 

“ In the early years of my ministry, ill health and a deep conscious¬ 
ness ofmnworthincss took away my energy and hope, and I had al¬ 
most resolved to quit my profession. My brother Francis begged me 
to persevere, to make a fairer trial; and to his influence I owe very 
much the continuance of labours which, I hope, have not been useless 
to myself or to others.”— Memoirs, Vol. I., p. 177. 

High expectations were naturally formed of such a man. 

“ 'The devoutly disposed in the community looked to him with the 
hope that he might be a means of fanning once more to flame the 
^mouldering ashes on the altars of piety. Tho seriousness of his de¬ 
portment, the depth and sweetness of his voice, the pathos with which 
he read the Scriptures end sacred poetry, the solemnity of his appeals, 
his rapt and kindling enthusiasm, his humble, trustful spirit of prayer, 
his subdued feeling, so expressive of personal experience, itmuc reli- 
• gion a new reality; while nis whole air and look of spirituality won 
them to listen by its mild and somewhat melancholy beauty. The 
most trifling saw in him a man thoroughly in earnest, who spoke not 
of dreams and fictions, but of facts with which he was intimately con¬ 
versant ; and the serious gladly welcomed one who led the way and 
beckoned them nearer to the holy of holies which they aspired to en¬ 
ter. Intellectual people, too, were attracted by the power and grace 
of his pulpit addresses. ‘ He opened to them a large range of thought, 
presented clear, connected, and complete views of various topics, roused 
their faculties of discernment by nice discriminations and exact state¬ 
ments, and gratified their taste by the finished simplicity of his style. 
But the novelty, perhaps, that chiefly stirred his audiences was the di¬ 
rectness with which he even then brought his Christian principles to 
bear upon actual life. With no flights of mystic exaltation, forgetful 
in raptures of the earth, with no abstract systems of metaphysical the¬ 
ology, with no coldly elegant moral essays, did ho occupy the minds 
of his hearers, but with near and sublime objects made evident by faith, 
with lucid truths approved alike by Scripture and by conscience, and 
with duties pressed urgently home upon all as rules for daily prac¬ 
tice. He saw, and made others see, that lifr was no play-place, but a 
magnificent scene for glorifying God, and a rich school for the educa¬ 
tion of spirits. He showed to men the substance, of which surround¬ 
ing appearances are the shadow; and behind transient experiences re¬ 
vealed the spiritual laws which they express. Thus he gathered round 
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him an enlarging; circle of devoted friends, who gratefully felt that they 
drank in from him new life. The old members of the society, too, for 
the most part simple people of plain manners, took the heartiest delight 
in his services, while feeling just pride in iris talents. Anti the few 
distinguished persons of the congregation knew well how to appreciate 
his rare gifts, and to extend his fame.**— Mow in, VoU X., pp. 205, 
206. 

“Thus passed the first ten y<r»ra and more of Mr Cuanning’s min¬ 
isterial life. They irere uneventful, but inwardly rich in ievuita; and 
many good seen* then planted themselves, which were afterward to 
bear abundant fruits. Inherited errors, too, not a few, in thought and 
practice, had been slowly outgrown,—so slowly, that he was perhaps 
unconscious of the change which had been wrought in bis principles. 
Above all, he had learned the lesson of keening true to.his purest, hijjh- 
c&t wlf, or, to express the same fact more humbly and justly, of being 
obedient to the Divine will, however revealed to his inmost reason. 
Goodness had firmly enthroned itself as the reigning power in his na¬ 
ture. He lived the life communicated from above, lie was becoming 
yearly and daily more and more a child of God. 

" From his very entrance on a public career, he produced upon all 
who came into his presence the impression of matured virtue and wis¬ 
dom, and inspired reverence though young. He wore an air of dig¬ 
nity and self-command, of pure elevation of purpose, and of calm en¬ 
thusiasm, that disarmed familiarity. Careful of the rights of others, 
courteous and gentle, he allowed uo intrusions upon himself. He was 
deaf to flattery, turned at once from any mention of his own services 
or position, paid no compliments, and would receive none; but, by 
constant reference to high standards of right, transferred the thoughts 
of those with whom he held intercourse from personal vanity to in¬ 
trinsic excellence, and from individual claims to universal principles. 
He gave no time to wliat was unimportant, made demands upon the 
intellect and conscience of those he talked with, and inspired them 
with a sense of the substantial realities ei’existence. In his treatment 
of others there was no presumption no; partiality. He was deferen¬ 
tial to old and voting; listened without interruption, and with patience, 
•''even to the dull and rude; spoke ill of none, and would hear uo ill¬ 
speaking ; .tolcpstcd no levity, but at once overawed and silenced it by 
wise and generous suggestions; was never hasty, rash, nor impetuous 
in word or act, and met these weaknesses in others with an undisturbed 
firm ness that disarmed pt ssion while rebuking it. Above all, he re¬ 
cognised in his fellows no distinctions but those of character and in¬ 
telligence, and, quietly disregarding capricious estimates and rales of 
mere etiquette, met rich and poor, learned and ignorant, upon the 
broad ground of mutual honour and kindness. Tlius his influence was 
always sacred and sanctifying."— Memoirs, Vol. X., pp. 250, 2A0. 
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But wo must pass rapidly where we would gladly delay 
our readers. His health became feobler; he visited Europe 
in 1822, and was but little better in 182-1. A colleague 
was settled with him; then, freed from tho necessity of pro¬ 
ducing ono or tvro sermons a week, ho was onabled lo de¬ 
vote more time to other concerns, to direct nil his efforts to 
objects of great importance. Hereafter his position was 
highly favourable to literary activity and extensive) influ¬ 
ence. He became "leas ministerial and more manly.” His 
interesfcin the great concerns of mankind continued to in¬ 
crease. All bis important works wore written after this 
period. Yet he was still deeply interested in tho ministry, 
though he did not accept tho popular views of that profes¬ 
sion. _ 

“ I consider my profession as almost infinitely raised above all others, 
when its true nature is understood, and its true spirit imbibed. But 
as it is too often viewed and followed, it seems to me of little worth to 
him who exercises it, or to those on whom it ought to act. But when 
taken up for its respectability, for reputation, for a support, and follow¬ 
ed mechanically, drudgingly, with little or no heartiness and devotion, 
dr when seized upon fanatically and with a blind and bigoted zeal, I 
think ns poorly of it ns men of the world do, who, I grieve to say, have 
had too much reason for setting us ministers down among the dro.tcs 
of the hive of society. 

" My mind turns much on the general question, what can be done 
for the scattering of the present darkness ? I think I sec, more and 
more, that tho ministry,-as at present exercised, though, on the whole, 
a good, is sadly defective. What would be the result of a superior man, 
not of the clergy, giving a course of lectures on the teaching of Jam, 
just as he would give one on the philosophy of Socrates or Plato ? Can¬ 
not this subject bo taken ont of the hands of ministers ? Cannot the 
higher minds be made to feel that Christianity belongs to them ns truly 
as to the priest, aud that they disgrace and degrade themselves by get¬ 
ting their ideas of it from ' our order ’ so exclusively ? Cannot learn¬ 
ed men come to Christianity, just as to any other system, for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining what it is?”— Memoirs, Vol. II., pp. 257—259. 

At the present day, there is little need of cautioning ministers 
against rashness in reproving evil. The danger is all on the other side. 
As a class, they are most slow to give offence. Their temptation is to 
sacrifice much to win the affections of their people. Too many satisfy 
themselves with holding toge’her a congregation by amenity of man¬ 
ners, and by such compromises with prevalent evils as do not involve 
open criminality. They live by the means of those whose vices they 
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should reprove, and thus arc continually ensnared by a selfish prudence. 
Is it said, that they have families dependent upon than, who may suf¬ 
fer for their fidelity ? I answer, Let no minister marry, then, unless 
the wife ho chooses have such a spirit if martyrdom as would make 
her prefer to be stinted in daily bread rather than see her husband sa¬ 
crifice one jot or tittle of his moral independence. Is it said, that con¬ 
gregations would be broken up by perfect freedom in the ministers ? 
Better far would it be to preach to empty pews, or in the meanest halls, 
and there to be a fearless, disinterested witness to the truth, than to 
hold forth to crowds in gorgeous cathedrals, honoured and courted, but 
not daring to speak one’s honest convictions, and awed by the world.” 
— Memoirs,\o\. II., p. 269. 

“ The erroneous views which doomed the Catholic clergy to celibacy 
arc far from being banished from Protestantism. The minister is too 
holy for business or politics. lie is to preach creeds and abstractions. 
He may preach ascetic notions about pleasures and amusements ; for 
his official holiness has a tinge of asceticism in it, and people hear pa¬ 
tiently what it is understood they will not practise. But if he ' come 
down,’ ns it is called, from these heights, and assail in sober earnest 
deep-rooted abuses, respectable vices, inhuman institutions or arrange¬ 
ments, and unjust means of gain, which interest, pride, and habit have 
made dear, and next to universal, the people who exact from him of¬ 
ficial holiness are shocked, offended. ' He forgets his sphere.’ Not 
only the people, but hirbrothcr-ministere, are apt to think this ; and 
they do so not mainly from a time-serving spirit, not from dread of of¬ 
fending the people,—though this motive too often operates,—but chief¬ 
ly from false notions about the ministry, its comprehensive purpose, its 
true spirit, which is an all-embracing humanity. Minister* in general 
are narrow-minded and superstitious, rather than servile. Their faults 
are those of the times, and they are more free from these, perhaps, 
than most of the people. And are they" not becoming less and less 
ministers, and more and more, men?”— Memoirs, Vol. II., pp. 324,820. 

Ho continued to preach, from time to time during too 
greater part of hia life. 

Alt Dr Channing'B most important writings may bo ar¬ 
ranged in three classes,—He views. Essays, and Sermons or 
Addresses. Hia Eeviewa, howover, are not so much ac¬ 
counts of books as of men. Tho articles on Milton, F6n6- 
lon, and Bonaparte comprise the most important part of the 
first class. They were published in 182(1 and the three sub¬ 
sequent years, and are valuable specimens of this kind of 
composition. They established his fame as a writer both 
at homo and abroad. But for ability of thought, for strength 
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and beauty of expression, they will not bear comparison 
with the best pieces of Carlyle, or even of Macaulay, not to 
mention other and hnmbler names. Milton and Fdn61on 
he appreciates justly, and these two articles are perhaps tho 
most finished productions of his pen, when regarded mere¬ 
ly as pieces of composition. They indicate, however, no 
very great depth of thought or width of observation : the 
style js clear, pleasing, and in general beautiful. Tho ar¬ 
ticle on Napoleon has certainly great merits; considering 
the time and circumstances under which it was written, its 
defects are by no means so numerous as might reasonably 
have been looked for. In his later years he felt its imper¬ 
fections, but it is still, we think, tho fairest estimate of the 
man in tho English language, though full justice ia not done 
to Napoleon as a statesman and a kwgiver. In some pas¬ 
sages tho style is elevated and sublime, in others it becomes 
diffuse, wordy, and tedious. The peculiar charm of these 
three articles consists in the beautiful sentiment of religion 
which pervades them all. This, indeed, as a golden thread, 
runs through all his works, giving unity to his reviews, 
essays, sermons, letters, and conversation. 

His Essay b are more elaborate compositions. They treat 
of the subject of Slavery and its kindred themes, the Aboli¬ 
tionists, Annexation of Texas, Emancipation, the Duty of 
the Free States in regard to Slavery.* Several of these 
Essays ore in the form of letters. They are his most im¬ 
portant and valuable productions. Thoy have been exten¬ 
sively read in America and Europe, ana have brought him 
more enemies than all his other writings. Here Dr Chan- 
ning appears as a reformer. His biographer says— 

“ Temperament and training, religious aspirations and philosophi¬ 
cal views, above all, the tendencies of the times, conspired to make Dr 
Cbanning a social reformer; although the loftiness of his desires and 
aims, the delicacy of his feelings, the refinement of his tastes, bis 
habits of contemplative thought, and his reverence individual free¬ 
dom, enveloped him in a sphere of courteous reserve and guarded him 
from familiar contact with all rude radicalism."— Memoir/, VoL IIL, 
p. 8. 

Wo shall never forget the remarks made by men of High 
social standing, at the publication of the Essay on Slavery. 

• The date of the first Es«ajr on Slavery ii not given in the edition of Dr 
Charming's works. It was first pnblished in December, 1835. 
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They condemned both it and its author. Ho was “ throw, 
mg firebrands;" “ meddling with matters which clergy¬ 
men had no right to tonoh; "—as all important matters, 
wo suppose, belong to pettifogging lawyers, who can never 
see through a precedent- or comprehend a principle, or to 
politicians, who make u regular nominations " and adhere 
to them; or else to editors of partisan newspapers;—" ho 
wOl make the condition of the slaves a great deal worse/' 
" and perhaps produce an insurrection." This offence was 
never forgiven nim in Boston, and he continued to increase 
it till the vory period of bis death. His anti-slavery views 
struck a death-blow to his popularity here. ..His zeal for 
tho poor, tho intemperate, the criminal, the ignorant, ex¬ 
traordinary as it was, could bo suffered j it was not wholly 
umniuisterial, and was eminently scriptural,—but zeal for 
tho slave, that was too much to be borne. The first pub¬ 
lication, in 1835, has bad a wide influence and a good one. 
Tho essay is not very philosophical in its arrangement, but 
the matter is well treated, with clearness and force,—the 
wrong of slavery is ably shown. High motives are always 
addressed in this, as in all his productions. Bat we have 
one word of criticism to make on Dr Channing as an aboli¬ 
tionist. In his first essay* and his subsequent writings, 
he distinctly separates himself from the abolitionists who 
contend for “ Immediate Emancipation." He passed severe 
censures upon them; censored their motto of “ Immediate 
Emancipation," their method of acting by “ a system of 
affiliated societies," gave countenance to tho charge that 
they were exciting the slaves to revolt He condemned 
their “ denunciations." This was at a time whon the aboli¬ 
tionists were not a hundredth part so numerous as now; 
when the pulpit, the press, and the parlour rang with de¬ 
nunciations against them; when their property, their per- 
sons, and their lives were not safe in Boston, Now we have 
no fault to find with criticism directed against the abolition- 
istaj no fear of eoverity, But at a time when they were 
few in number, & body of men whom many affected to de¬ 
spise because tjwy hated, and hated because they feared; 
when they were poor and insulted, yet manfully struggling 
against oppression, equal to .either fate; when the Church 
only opened her montn to drown the voice of tho fugitive 
♦ Work*, VoL II. 
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crying to God for justice; whan the State, which had had 
hut ono president who spoke against slavery, and he a man 
who sold the children of his own body, riveted the fetters 
still closer on the slave*# limbs; at a time when the press 
of the South and the North, political or sectarian—but al¬ 
ways commercial, tow, corrupt, and marketable—said not 
one word for the millions of slaves whose chains tho State 
made and the Church christened; when no man in Congress 
either wished or dared to oppose slavery therein, ana no 
petitions could get a hearing; when the governor even of 
Massachusetts oould recommend to her legislature inquiries 
for preventing freedom of speech on that subject; at a 
time when the abolitionists were the only man that cared 
or dared to speak; at a time, too, when they were mobbed 
iu the streets; whim &a assembly of women was broken 
uj> by u respectable " violence, and the authorities of tho 
ctfcjr oared not resist tho mob; when a symbolical gallows wps 
erected at night in front of the house of the leading aboli¬ 
tionist of America, “ by the order of Judge lynch, and a 
price of five thousand dollars set on his head by the go¬ 
vernor of Goorgia,—-whv, such criticism was at least a little 
out of season! Had the abolitionists been guilty of de¬ 
nunciations ?—in 1817, when a minister praochiag m Bos¬ 
ton u actually vilified the character of the Liberafolergy in 
the moat wholesale manner/* Dr Charming u directed all 
his remarks to softening the feelings of those who were 
aggrieved. . ... . ( I cannot blame this stranger so 
re verely/ said he; * these harsh judgments never originated 
from himself. .... How retd is contiwerey, that it 
should thus tempt oar opponents to misrepresent men when 
they might end should know better/ ** * Ybt here the 
difmenoe between the stranger and the Liberal olargy re¬ 
lated only to a matter d Geological opinion, not to the 
freedom of millions of mtwu We dislike denunriatioa as 
much tvi most men, but wo wish it was peculiar to the aboli¬ 
tionists ; denunciation is the commonest thing in politics, 
tho weapon of Democrats and Whigs ; the pulpits ring with 
its noise; the Unitarians asm denounced *» ** infidels " to 
this day; >«sd who does not know It is the fashion of whole 
churches to denounce mankind at large at u totally deprav¬ 
ed/* “ capable of no good thing/*" subject to tho wrath of 
* Mmein, VcL II*, p. £9, «t «e$. 
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God/-' " and deserving eternal damnation.^ If these terms 
mean anything they amount to denunciation. If by de¬ 
nunciation is meant violent speech, exaggeration, and ill 
temper, then it is an infirmity, and is always out of place. 
Yet such is the weakness of strong men that wo meet with 
it in all the great movements of mankind, in the Christian. 
Reformation and the Protestant Reformation, and in all 
great revolutions. The American Revolution was the effort 
of a nation to free itself from tyranny—the very mild 
tyranny of the British crown. The denunciations, violence, 
and bloodshed which followed are well known.. Yet now, 
there are none but the abolitionists who think; the Revolu¬ 
tion was not worth what it cost. But in the case which 
Dr Charming complained of, a population greater than 
that of all the colonies in 1775 wore entirely deprived of oil 
their rights and reduced to abject slavery, and the abolition¬ 
ists—ultra-peace men and non-resistants almost ell of them 
—attempted no violence, and used nothing harder than 
hard words* For our own part we confess their language 
has not always been to our taste, but we know of no .revo¬ 
lution of any importance that has been conducted with so 
little violence and denunciation. When Dr Chauning 
wrote about Hilton and the stormy times of the English 
commonwealth, he thought differently, and said— 

“ In regard to the public .enemies whom he smiled, we mean the 
despots in Church ana State, end the corrupt institutions which had 
stirred up a civil war, the gtmmi strain of hie writings, though strong 
sad stem, must exalt him, notwithstanding his ocnsakmal violence, 
among the friends of civil and religious liberty* T$iai liberty was in 
peril. Gnat evils were struggling for pembaity «ad could coir be 
broken down by great power. Milton felt that interest* of infinite 
moment were at stake, and who will bhuae Mm four binding himself 
to than with the whole energy of his greet mind, sad for defeating 
them with fervour and vehemence ? We must not mistake Christian 
lienevolence, as if it had but one voice, that cf soft entreaty, it can 
speak in piercing and awful tones. Them is constantly going on in 
out world a conflict between good and evil. Tbs cause of human 
nature has always to wrestle with toes. Ah impitovmeni is a vic¬ 
tory won by struggle*. If is especially true of those great periods 
which hare been dutingtdshod by revolution* in government and re¬ 
ligion, and from which we date the most rapid movements of the 
human mind, that they havo been signalised by conflict. Thus 
Christianity convulsed the world and grew up amidst 'storms; and 
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tho Bcfonnatkm of bather was a signal to universal wax; and Li¬ 
berty in both world* has encountered opposition 'over which she has 
triumphed only through hear own immortal energies. At such periods, 
men, gifted with great cower of thought and loftiness of sentiment, 
ere especially summoned to tho conflict with ct£L They hear, as it 
were, in their own magnanimity and generous aspirations, the Yoke 
erf a divinity; and thus commissioned, and burning with a passionate 
devotion to troth and freedom, they must and will speak with an in¬ 
dignant energy, and they ought not to be measured by the standard 
of ordinary maids in ordinary times. Men of natural softness and 
timidity, of a tfettere but efleminate virtue, mil be apt to look on these 
bolder, hardier spirit* as violent, perturbed, and uncharitable; and tho 
charge will not be wholly gnmnulesa. But that deep feeling of evils, 
which is ueocasary to dlectaal conflict with them, and which marks 
God’s most powerful messengers to mankind, cannot breathe itself in 
soft and tender toccata. The deeply moved soul will sneak strongly, 
and ought to speak to as to more and shake nations.”— Jrorh, VoL I., 
pp. 28—25. 

There arO not many things in Dr Ch&mitng’s life which we 
canid wish otherwise, but Ms relation to toe abolitionists 
is one of that number. In 1881, Mr Garrison, a printer in 
the office of the Christian Examiner, at Boston, issued the 
first number of the lt Liberator,” making tho declaration— 
u I am in earnest, I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I 
will not retreat a single inch, end I wiU be ti&ctrd.” He bor¬ 
rowed the type and press of the office ho worked in. He 
could not get trusted for fifty dollars’ worth of paper “ be¬ 
cause ho w opposed to the Colonisation Society.” So ho 
waited till a negro in Philadelphia aent him that sum- Ho 
was obscure and destitute, but 4 ‘ had a detenniimtaon to print 
the paper aa long as ho could live on bread and water, or his 
hands find employment." He was reviled, insulted, mob¬ 
bed; a price set on kb head; he Kved in the same citv 
with Dr Charming, struggling with poverty, obscurity, anti 
honourable disgrace for twelve years, and Dr Chaining 
afforded him no aid, nor counsel, nor sympathy, not a single 
“ God bless you, my brother,” and aid not even answer 
his letter I This we find it difficult to understand, as it is 
painful to relate. Wo gladly hasten away from the subject, 
which we could not pass by in sflfitnoo, but have spoken of 
in sorrow. 

His public ionrotiB and addresses-** wv speak now only 
of such as bo wished to preserve—treat of a large variety of 
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subjects: Temperance, Education, Christ, Christianity, the 
Evidences of Religion, the Ministry, and kindred subjects. 
Those are somewhat unequal, but all are marked by the 
qualities mentioned above, by a profound reverence for 
man, and most unhesitating confidence in God. None of 
those sermons indicates a mind of a very high order; as 
works of intellect they will not compare with the great ser¬ 
mons of the best English preachers; but we know none of 
which the effect is more ennobling. His analy sis of a sub¬ 
ject is seldom final, he usually halba short of the ultimate 
fact; his arrangement is frequently unphiloaophicai, his rea¬ 
soning often weak, unsatisfactory, various posts of the argu¬ 
ment not well connected, his style diffuse and verbose. Wo 
know diffosemesa is the old Adam of the pulpit. There are 
always two ways of hitting the mark, one with a singIs 
ballot, the other with a shower of small shot. Each has 
its advantages; Dr Channing chose the latter, as xnogt of 
our pulpit orators have done. It is commonly thought 
men bettor understand a truth whan it k told two or three 
times over, and in two or three different ways; be that as 
it may, it is certain that a small quantity of metal will cover 
the more space the thinner it is beaten, and when a man 
must write one or two sermons in a week, never to be used 
again, perhaps he may be forgiven if the depth bo less as 
the surface becomes greater. Dr Channing was not vary 
diffuse for a preacher, but certainly for a great man. His 
vocabulary was not copious; there is no idiomatic freshness 
in his style; his 01uskratkms are trite, often oommonplscc. 
Neither literature nor nature gets redacted in his style. 
His thought and feeling are American in the best sense of 
the word; but the form* the colouring, the team are wholly 
destitute of nationidity-~-there is no American image in lm 
temple; no American flowers in his garden. We think 
this a defect. In all his writings yon see that he had 
lived alone, not much among books, not much with nature 
you would fancy, but with ms own thoughts. 

As a speaker his style of eloquence was peoulkr* He 
stands alone. His powers of reasoning woe certainly not 
very great, by no means to be compared to the many 
able men of his country or his age; he had not that great 
power of demonstration which at once puts the pointed 
thought in to your mind, and then drives it home with success- 
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ire blow®. Ho bad not that creative force which attracts, 
conquer®, and then directs; nor that energy of feeling, 
which, making an impression almost magical, carrioa the 
audience away with its irresistiblQ tide. Ho commanded 
attention by presenting numerous minute par&oukrs— 
trusting little to tbs effect of any one great argument. 
His eloquent warfare was a gaerilla war. He carried the 
larer'a understanding littleoy little, never taking it by 
storm. He did not represent a great reason, a great 
imagination, or a great passion ,* but a great conscience 
and a great faith. In this lav the power of hia eloquence, 
the charm of bis preaching, me majesty of his character. 

As apublie speaker, at first sight he did not strongly im¬ 
press his audience, he did not look the great man j hia body 
was feeble and unusually small; hia voice not powerful— 
though solemn, affeefeioaa&o, and dear. How frail he 
seemed I Yet look again, and Ha organization was singu¬ 
larly delicate—womanly in it® mcenes® and refinement. 
When closely viewed he seemed a soul very lightly dad 
with a body—and you saw the soul so dearly that you for¬ 
got the vesture it wore. He began hia sermon simply, 
announced the them®, spoke of its importance, glanced over 
the surface for a moment—then sketched out his plan, as 
the fame? Imd* out his field which ho is to plough up inch 
by inch. He began simply, calmly, end rose higher and 
higher as he went on, each thought deeper and nobler than 
the last. His conscience and his faith went into the audience 
till he held them breathless, entranced, lifted out of their 
common consdcraaness—till they forgot their own little- 
nets, forgot the preacher, soul and body, and thought only 
of his thought, felt only Ms feeling, 

There was never such preaching in Boston; never such 
prayers. His word sunk into men at the sun into the 
ground in summer to send up grass and flowers. Hid he 
speak of sin, the ingmuous youth saw its ugliness with 
creeping hats j—of the dignity of human nature, you 
longed to be each a man ;—of God, of His goodness, Hia 
love, you wondered you could ever doubt or fear. It was 
our good fortune in earlier years to hear him often, in Ms 
noblest efforts j often, too, on Che same day have w© listen- 
ed to the eloquence of another good minister, now also 
immortal, a man of r«r® piety and ringakr power in the 
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pulpit—-wo mean the younger Ware. Hot© sentimental 
than Charming, more imaginative, with am intellect loss 
capacious and a r^nge of subjects by no means so broad, 
bo yet spoke to tie native soul of mm with a ewe©> per- 
suasion ysrely equalled. Wear© told you mam of bbavea 
—Ohsmmng more of earth, that you aught make it heaven 
hero. It was hia conscience and his trust in God that 
gave him power. What strength therm is in gentleaeas, 
what fore® in truth, what magic in religion! That voice 
&o thin and feeble, a woman's word—it was heard above 
the roar of the street and the clatter of legislation; it went 
beyqnd the Alleghenies; it passed over the din of the 
Atlantic waves, and became a winning and f&tuKar sound 
in our mother-land; that hand, so thin and ghostly it 
seemed a moonbeam might shine through—it held a power 
which no sceptred monarch of our time could wield,—the 
power of justice, of all-controlling faith; that feeble form, 
that man with body frailer than a girl's—he had an in¬ 
fluence which no man that speaks the English tongue now 
equals. He spoke not to men m members of a party, or a 
soot, or tribe, or nation, but to the universal nature of man, 
and that "something that doth live” everlastingly in our 
embers answered to his call. 

He became conscious of hia power. It could not be 
otherwise when his word thus came echoed back from the 
heights and depths of society. But this only made him 
yet more humble. A name in both hemispheres gave him 
no pleasure but as a means of ruefulness and increase of 
power; but made him more zealous and more powerful to 
smv». Laudations he put aside without reading, and abuse 
had small effect on him. Bid proud men scorn his human¬ 
ity, ar d baaii men affect to pity—it was only the pity which 
he returned. Yet when a letter ten a poor man in Eng¬ 
land came to thank him for his words of lofty cheer, he 
could well say " This is honour.” When a nursery-main 
forgot his plants and his customers to express m interest 
in him, or a retired Quaker family was moved by his pre¬ 
sence, then he could say "This is better tlam fame a 
thousand tames.” Forgive him if that mad® him proud. 
We remember well his lecture on the Elevation of the 
Labouring Classes, and the sneers with which it was re¬ 
ceived by some that heard it at .the time; and we shall not 
vox. x.~Qriliml Wriiiaft, Z, & 
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soon forget the feelings it brought to our heart, when one 
day, in »little town in a Swiss valley, we saw in the shop 
of an apothecary, who was also the bookseller, a copy of 
that lecture in the German tongue. It was printed at that 
place, and was the second edition I The word which some 
sneered at here was gone u to the Gentiles/’ to comfort 
the poor labourers under the shadow of the Alps. 

We know that men sneer at the pnlpit, counting it a low 

K ’ > and no seat of power; we know why they sneer, and 
e them not. But if there is a man in the pulpit, with 
a man’s mind, heart, soul, the pulpit is no mean place, it 
shall go hard if Ms power is not felt. In Boston there are 
well nigh fivescore of clergymen: out of these were there 
fifty like Dr Channing, fifty more in New York, and yet 
another fifty in the pulpits of Philadelphia; let them be of 
all ways of thinking,—Catholic, Galvinistic, or Quaker,— 
only let them love God as much and man aa well; only let 
them love truth and righteousness as well as he, and 
labour with as much earnestness to reform theology, 
society, Church, and State: what cities should we have; 
what churches, what a society, what a State l Would 
there be the intemperance, the pauperism, the ignorance 
among the people, the licentiousness—the sheer and utter 
lust of gain which now takes possession of the most in¬ 
fluential men of the nation t Oh no!—there would have 
been no annexation of Texas for a new slave-garden, no 
war against Mexico, no “ Holy Alliance ” in America be¬ 
tween Democrats and Whigs to secure the u partition ” of 
our sister republic; there would not bo three millions of 
slaves in the United States, and a slave-holder, on the 
throne of the nation—for ’tie a throne we apeak of, and 
the people only subjects of a base aristocracy, no longer 
citizens. Did we speak of fifty Chminings in Boston F— 
were there only ten, they would make this city, as we 
think, too good to hope for. But there are not ten such 
men,—nay, there are not—bat we will not count them. 
There are still good men in pulpits, here—only raro and 
jfow—floating amid the sectarianism, wealth, and pride 
which swim round in this whirlpool of modern society. 
They never wholly' failed in Boston. Nay, when the oil 
has run low and the meal was almost spent, some prophet 
came along to cheer this poor widow of the Church with 
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his blessing, and the oil held out in the erase, and the 
meal was not spent, so that her children did not wholly 
starve and die outright, saying, “Who is the Lordly 
True, there has always been some rod, a scion; from the 
tree of life, that held its own amid the drought, and kept 
obstinately green, and went on budding and blossoming-* 
a memory and a hope j always some sacramental portion 
of tiie manna which fed our fathers, afragrap^ti^ninisoen^e 
of the old pilgrimage, and a promise ofthe’ true bread 
which shall one day be given from heaven at least, 
there is always some heap of stones to remind ns that our 
fathers passed over Jordan, end, though sproly beset and 
hunted after, they could yet say, even In their extremity, 
“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped ns 1“ These do not fail 
— u thanks to the human heart by which we live ; M but a 
powerful ministry in any denomination we have not. Yet 
the harvest truly is plenteous.. How white ere all the 
fields—only the labourers ore few, feeble, faint in heart and 
limb, and while wrangling about names have- so long left 
their sickles idle in the sua that their very tools have lost 
their temper, and ring no longer, as when of old they cut 
the standing corn. 

Why docs not the Church save us from slavery, party* 
spirit, ignorance, pauperism, licentiousness, and lust of 
gain ? It has no salvation to give. Why not afford us 
great teachers, like the old and venerable naiaes—Edwards, 
Chaunceys, Mayhowa, Freemans, Buckminsters, Chan* 
mugs ? The Church has nothing to teach which is worth 
the learning of grown men, and even the baby-virtue of 
America turns off from that lean, haggard, and empty 
breast, yet cries for food and mother’s arms* But there 
is a providence in a' this. Taking the churches as they 
are, ecclesiastical religion as it is, it is well that able men 
do not stand in the pulpits; well that men of superior 
ability and superior culture flee from it to law, politics, 
the farm, and toe shop. If the Church has nothing bet* 
ter to teach them than the morality of the market-place 
and the theology of the dark ages, if she is the foe to pure 
goodness, pure piety, and pare thought, then parson Log 
is the best parson. Let us accept him with thankfulness* 
But it will not always be so j no, not long, A bother day 
is coming, when the real Church shall b# the actual ; when 
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Theology, the queen and mother of Science, shall assert 
her ancient rule,-driving off superstition and priestly un¬ 
belief ; when a Teal ministry in religion's name shall re¬ 
buke that party-spirit which makes a monarch out of a 
president, n miserable oligarchy out of a republic, and 
transforms the citizens of New-England into the subjects 
of slave-holders, and makes our free men only the servants 
of gain. Pandora has opened her box, sectarianism and 
party-rage have flown out; see the anarchy they make in 
Church and State! But fchoro is yet left at the bottom—• 
hope. When the lid is lifted next that also will appear, 
ana a new spring come out of this winter, and wo shall 
wonder at the White-Sunday on all the hills, at the Pen¬ 
tecost of inspiration and tongues of heavenly truth. 

But we have wandered from our theme. In the midst 
of Boston, so penny-wise and so pound-foolish,—worldly 
Boston, which sent to the heathens more rum and more 
Bibles than all the States—the one to teach them our 
Christianity, and the other to baptizo the converts, making 
their calling and election sure; which sent sleek men to 
Congress, ambassadors to lio in tho capitol for the benefit 
of their party and themselves; In the midst of Boston* 
where men set up tho hay-scales of their virtue, and on 
ono side pat their dollars and on tho other set patriotism, 
democracy, freedom, Christianity, while the dollar weigh¬ 
ed them all down: in the midst of this stood Dr Channing, 
liberal, wise, gentle, pious without narrowness, democratic; 
and full of hope. Shall wo wonder that he wrought so 
"little; that he could not get an anti-slavery notice read 
in hiB own pulpit, nor the door open to preach a funeral 
sermon on Jhis anti-slavery friend—tho lamented Follen ? 
Rattier wonder that he did so preach. No sailing vessel 
can stem tho Mississippi, nor the stoutest steamboat go up 
the falls of St Anthony, and it takes time to go round. 

■ Here was one great man in Boston who aid not seek 
wealth, nor want place, nor ask for fame; one man who 
would not sell himself. He only asked, sought, and 
coveted the power to serve. Ho was afraid he should 
give too little and take too much. So he took only his 
bring, and gave men tho toil of his genius, his prayers, 
and his life. There is no charity so great as this. See, 
now, the effect of such a life;—hero in America there is 
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ono great man, with, broad brows, a colossal intellect, and 
the most awful presence the world hao seen for some cen¬ 
turies, it is said; one who would seem an Emperor in any 
council, oven of the Kinga by nature'; with understand¬ 
ing so great that Charming's mind would seem bu« a baby 
in his arms; a senator, who for many years has occupied 
important public posts,—and. yet in New-England, in the 
United States, Channihg' has far more influence than 
Webster. He was never in his life greeted with the 
shout of a multitude, and yet ho has swayed the mind 
and heart of the beat men, and affected the character and 
welfare of the nation far more than the famous statesman. 
In our last number we spoke of that venerable man who 
breathed his last breath in the capitol: John Quincy Adams 
had held high offices for fifty years,—been minister to courts 
abroad, had made treaties, had been representative, sen¬ 
ator, secretary of state,—been president; he had lived 
eighty years—a learned man, always well, always at work, 
always in public office, always amongst great men, and 
busied with the affairs of the nation,—and yet, which has 
done the most for his country, for mankind; and moat 
helped men to wisdom and religion, man's highest wel¬ 
fare ? The boys could tell ns that the. effect of Adams 
and Webster both is not to bo named in comparison with 
the work done for the world by this one - feeble-bodied 
man. Tot there are forty thousand ministers in the 
United States, and Charming stood always in the pulpit, 
owing nothing to any eminent station that he filled. In 
this century wo have had two presidents who powerfully 
affected the. nation,—one by bis mind, by ideas;—his 
publio acts were often foolish: the other by his will, his 
needs, ideas apparently of small concern to him;—wo 
mean Jefferson and Jackson. But, with the exception of 
Jefferson, no president in this century has ever had such 
influence upon men's minds as that humble minister. No, 
not all together—Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van 
Buren ana Harrison and Tyler and Folk. Some of them 
did good things, yet Soon they will be gone, all but one 
or two; their influence, too, will pass away, and soon 
there will be left nothing but a name in a book- ^for they 
were only connected with an office, not an idea,—while 
Ckauning’s power will remain long after his writings have 
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ceaaed to bo read and his name is forgot; of so littlo con¬ 
sequence is it whore tho man stands, if he bo but a man, 
ana do a man's work. 

Tho one great idea of Dr Charming's life was inspect 
for man. Ho was eminent for other things, but pre¬ 
eminent for this. His eminent piety becamo eminent 
philanthropy, in ell its forms. This explains his action os 
a reformer, his courage, and his inextinguishable hope. 
Dr Channing was one of the few democrats we have over 
known. Bom and bred amongst men who had small con¬ 
fidence in tho people, and who took littlo pains to make 
them better, ho became intensely their friend. ' The little 
distinctions of life, marked by wealth, fame, or genius, 
wore of small account to him. Ho honoured all men; 
saw tho man in the beggar, in the slave. Ho nover de¬ 
sponded; ho grow more liberal tho rnoro ho lived, and 
soomed greenest and freshest when about to quit this 
lower sphere. His youth was sad though hopeful; in tho 
middle period of his life ho seems saddened and subdued, 
in part by tho restraints of his profession, in part by ill 
health, and yet more by austere notions of life and duty, 
imposed by a gloomy theory of religion, but which in ms 
latter days ho escaped from and left behind him. He is a 
fine example of tho powor of one man, armed only with 
truth and love. By these ho did Borvice here, and spoke 
to tho best minds of tho age, giving hope to famous men, 
and cheering tho hearts of such as toiled all day in tho 
dark mines of Cornwall. By theso ho sympathized with 
men, with nature,'and with God. Hence ho grow young¬ 
er all his lifo, and thought tho happiest period was “ about 
sixty." In 1839 ho thus wrote :— 

" Indeed, life has been an improving gift from my youth; and 
one reason I believe to be, that my youth was not a happy one. I 
look back to no bright dawn of life which gradually * faded into 
common day.’ The Ught which I now live in rose at a later period. 
A rigid domestic discipline, sanctioned by the times, gloomy views 
of religion, the selfish passions, collisions with companions perhaps 
worse than myself,—these, and other things, darkened my boyhood. 
Then came altered circumstances, dependence, unwise and excessive 
labours for independence, and the symptoms of the weakness and 
disease which have followed me through life. Amidst tliis darkness 
it pleased God that the light should rise. The work of spiritual 
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regeneration, tbc diacovcry of the supreme good, of the great and 
glorious end of life, aspirations after truth and virtue, which are 
pledges and beginnings of immortality, the consciousness of some¬ 
thing divir.c within me, then began, faintly indeed, and through 
many struggles and sufferings have gone on. 

“ I lore life, perhaps, too much; perhaps I cling torit too strongly 
for a Christian and a* philosopher. I welcome every new day with 
new gratitude. I almost wonder at myself, when I think of the 
pleasure which the dawn gives me, after having witnessed it so many 
years. This blessed light of heaven, hew dear it is to me 1 and this 
earth which I have trodden so long, with what affection I look on it 1 
I have but a moment ago cast my eyes on the lawn in front of my 
house, and the sight of it, gemmed with dew and heightening by its 
brilliancy the shadows of the trees which fall upon it, awakened 
emotions more vivid, perhaps, than I experienced in youth. I do 
not like the ancients calling the earth mother. She is so fresh. 
Youthful, living, and rqoiringl I do, indeed, anticipate a more 
glorious world than this; but still my first familiar home is very 
precious to me, nor can I think of leaving its sun and sky and fields 
and ocean without regret. My interest, not in outward nature only, 
but in human nature, in its destinies, in the progress of science, in 
the struggles of freedom and religion, has increased up to this mo¬ 
ment, and I am now in my sixtieth year.”— Memoir #, Yol. III., pp. 
412 — 414 . 

His lifo was eminently useful and beautiful. He died in 
good season, leaving a memory that will long be blessed. 

It remains for us to say a word of tbo "Memoirs.” 
Tho work is well done, by a kindred and a loving hand. 
Tho Memoirs only aro published, however, tho Life yet 
remains to bo written. Some things aro passed over 
rather hastily by tho Editor j wo should havo been glad if 
ho had told us more of Dr Charming's relations to tho 
theological parties of his time, especially to his own sect 
in his later years; if ho had shown us more in detail with 
what caution and slowness ho camo to his liberal conclu¬ 
sions. As a whole, the picture wants a background, and 
also shadow. But, on the whole, tho work is well and 
faithfully done, though it does not give us so complete 
and thorough a view of tho man as tho Memoir of Homy 
Ware offered of that lamented and sainted minister. An 
index would bo a welcome addition, but, as one seldom 
finds that in an American book, wo will not mako a 
special complaint. 
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Thou Ocean-deep of God's Eternity ; 

Thou, the Primeval Source of Time and Space; 

Solo Ground of refuge from ft world of storms 
Art Thou : Perpetual Presentness Thou art. 

The ashes of the Past are but the Germ 
Of vast Futurities to Thee. Then what 
I* man,—the point we call To-day, the worm, 

Bom yester-night,—when with Thy greatness weighed ? 


To Theo, Eternal One, a tTniverao 
Marks but a day, and wo in our brief lives 


0 Meer von Gottes Ewigkeit! 

Uraltcr Quell von Welt und Zoit! 

Grand alles Fliehns von Welt und Zeiten 1 
Best&ad'ge Gegeaw&rtigkeit! 

Die Ascho dor vergaugenheit 

1st dir oin Keim von KiLnftigkeiton. 

Was isi der Measch, der Punk* von heat’, 
Der Wtirm, der sick seit gestera freut, 
Gemessen gegea deine Wei ton. f 


n. 

Yor dir, GoU, Ewiger, vor dir 
Sind Wei ton Tage nur; und wir 
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Are scarcely second* there. Perhaps the Sun 
I now behold is o'en the thousandth Sun., 

Dancing 'fore Thee with over changing years, 

And thousands, waiting birth, when strikes their hour 
Shall come, at Thino Almighty word moved forth. 

But Thou remain’st, nor count’st the vanished Orbs. 


m. 

The Stars, in all their silent majesty, 

And raised on high within unbounded space;— 
They who to us discourse the measured time, 
And stand before our eyes such myriad years;— 
Before Thine Eye, 0 Lord, shall pass away 
But as the Grass in rammer’s sultry days: 

As irosos at the noontide blooming young, 

But shrunken pale before the twilight hour— 
Such is the Wain and Polar. Star to Thee. 


In Yinsarm Lebon kaum Sekunden. 

Violleicht wftlzt sich dies tausendste 
l)er Sonnenalter, die ich seh, 

Und tausend sind uoch nicht entbunden, 

Und kommcn, worm die Stand© achlSgt, 

Burch deiner Allmachfc Wink bewogt. 

Du bleibst, und ziililet nicht, die verschwunden. 


ra. 

Der Sterne atillo Majeat&t, 

In uubot^nztein Baum erhOlit; 

Sie, die uns Jahr* und Monden sagen, 
Und uns viel tausend Jahre stehn, 

Sie werden, Herr, ror dir vergehn, 

Wit' Gras an schwftlen Sommertagen. 
Wie Boson, die am Mittag jnng, 

Und wulk sind vor der Bimmerung, 

1st dir der Angdstom und Wagsn. 


73 ' 
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In tho Primeval Tima whan Lifo, new bora 
And quickened by Almighty power, straggled 
’Gainst chaos still; when Ancient Nothingness 
Had acantly left the threshold of that Life;— 

Before e’en Gravity had learnt to fall, 

And ere the earliest gleam, cf new-made Light 
Had shot upon the grim and desert Dark— 

Thou still went, there, weri then, and, spread abroad 
Far from thy source as nnw, didst all things fill! 
v. 

And when a different breath shall coma of Thino 
Omnipotence to ^sepulchre the world 
In nothingness, in dead and silent harmonies; 

When many a Firmament, far, far away, 

Though swarming now with hosts of stars, shall yield 
Its Being up, ana vanish into Nought— 

Creator F Thou art, young as now. untouched 
By age, to live for ever futuie days. 


Zur Urzeit, als durch Allmachtszwang 
Mit Nichtaeyn noch ein Werden rang, 
Und kaum von neuer Wesen Schwelle 
Das alto Unding sich entferat; 

Eh’ Schwerkraft fallen noch gelernt. 

Eh’ noch des Lichtes ©rate Hello 
Sich auf ein odes Dtmkel goss, 

Warst du, der allerfiillend floss, 

Gleich ©wig fern von aller Quelle. 


Und worm ein andrer Allmachtshauch 
Dio Welt in Nichts begritbet auch, 

In tod to stille Haraonien; 

Wenn mancher ferae Himmel noob, 
Obgleich von Stamen wimmelnd, doch 
Wird seinem Daseyn einst entfliehen, 
Wirsfc, Schopfer, du so jung als jefczfc, 
Von keinem Alter je verletat, 

Im ewig kiinft’gen Heute bliihen. 
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n. 

Compared with TliougKt—time, wind, and sound, 
And winged light' are tedious and slow; 

But Thought—wearied her rapid wing, hung down, 
And weaned, too, in vain—Eternal One ! 

Must bow Tore Thee, and vainly hope to find 
The limit of Thy Might. A million times 
In thought the monstrous numbers monstrous sum, 
I multiply till Sense and Reason fail: 


Then ago to age I add, and world to world. . . 
But when I'vo builded up that height sublime, 
And turn, Eternal One, my wildered eye 
On Thee,—the monstrous sight of billion worlds, 
Ages, and times, thoajh multiplied by 'tself. 

Is all no part, nay not a Now of Thee 1 
I take them all away, and Thou art still 
The same; complete in Thy Eternity 1 


VI. 

Wogegen Zeit und Schall und Wind 
Selbst Lichteaflugel tangsam sind, 

Die schnellen Schwingen der Gedaaken, 
Ermttdet stehn sie fruchtloa hier, 

Und beugen, Ewiger, sich dir, 

Und hoffen nur vergebens Schranken. 
Ich fchilrm© millionenmal 
Der Zahlen ungeheure Zakl, 

Und all'? memo Sinnen schwanken. 


VII, 

Ich willze Zeit auf Zeit hinkuf, 

Ich thfirme Welt auf Welt eu Hauf. 

Wenn ich, der grausen Hoh* Erbauer, 
Donn richto meinen Schwindelblick, 

0 Ewiger, auf dich surftek, 

1st Silhonen-Zahleu-Schauor, 

Mit sich vermehrt, kein Theil, kein Nu 
Von dir. Ich tilgo sie, und du 
Liegat ganx vor mir in deiner Dauer. 
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Oil Measure of immeasurable time, 

Thy Now is in itself Eternity : 

And Thou, Ban of the universe, dost stand 
Perpetual noon, with ever equal power; 

Nor most Thou—-of circling times the Cause, 

Nor from Thy midday height ahalt Thou descend 1 
On Thee, Eternal and TJndbanging God, 

On Thee, who ait, and werfc, and art to come,— 

On Thee alone doth all Existence hang. 

IX. 

Aye, now, could Nature’s firm and solid power,— 
Which, all sustaining, ever new creates— * 

Sink in some-moment back to thee: 

In that same hour, with wide mid horrid mouth, 
Would Nothingness devour the host of Suns, 

That transient shine, and drink the wide-spread realm 
Of all existing things; yes, Timo and e’en 
Eternity would sink within that horrid maw, 

As Ocean drinks a droplihg of the rain. 


Yin. 

O Ma&ss der ungemessnen Zeit! 

Dein Jetat ist lauter Ewigkeit. 

Du Bonne bleibst im Mittag stehen, 

In gleicher Kraft. Da gingst nie auf, 

Du Grand von alter Zeitcn Lauf! 

Nie wirst du jemaU untergehen. 

An dir, der da unwandelbar 
Gofct ewig ist, und ewig war, 

An dir afisin hingt Allbestehen. 

rx. 

Ja wenn dea Wesehs fsst© Kraft, 

Die alterhaltend ewig schafft, 

In dir, Gott, j email konnto sinkon: 
Dann wfirde, su dertolben Stand’, 

Hit gr&ssUch aufgcspeniem Schlund, 

Und ob jetst Sonnenheere blinken, 

Das Nichts, dear Weaen-Heere Reich, 

* Die Zeit und Evrigkcit augleich. 

So wie das Meer ©in Trdpftein, trinken. 
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Thou Ocean-deep of God's Eternity, 

Thou Che Primeval, Source of Time and Spuco; 

Sole Ground of refuge from a "world of storms 
Art Thou. Perpetual Pre&entneas Thou art. 

The ashes of the Past are but the Germ. 

Of vast Futurities to Thee. Then what 
Is man,—tho point wo call To-day, the worm 
Born yester-night,—when with Thy Greatness weighed ? 
xi. 

No 1 he is more than that brief point—To-day; 

More than the worm born yesternight; and may 
Himself compare with that Immensity ! 

For when God founded Earth, and Angel choirs 
Proclaimed His praise,—unseen and fondly wrapped 
In swaddling garments of primeval Time, 

A riddle to myself, I still was there, 

Although I could not then therewith rejoice, 

Nor see my God establishing the world. 


. x. 

0 Meer von Gottes Ewigkeit I 
Uraltcr Quell von Welt und Zeit I 
Grand alles Fliehna von Welt und Zeiten 1 
Beat&nd'ge Gegenwiirtigkeit! 

Die Ascho der Vergangenheit 
1st dir oin Heim von Khnffcigkeifcen. 1 
Was ist der, Mensch, der Punkt von heut', 
Der Wurm, der sich seit geatcm freut,' 
Gemesaen gogen deine Weiten? 


Nein, er ist mehr als Punkt von heut',' 
Als Wurm, der sich seit geatern freut j 
Darf measen sich mit ienon Weiten. 

Als Gott die Erdo grttndete, 

Dm Engellob verkttndete, 

Schon in den Windolu grauer Zeiten, 
Mir selbst ein Bhthsel, war ioh da, 

Wenn ich gleich noch nichtjeuchzend sah 
Durch Dm der Erdo Grand beroitep. 
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xn. 

And when yet many a thousand times 
New heavenly hosts appear, and as a robe 
Worn out and old are laid aside by Thee;— 
When other heavenly hosts made by Thy hand, 
Como forth in ever new vicissitude, 

Yet seem for ever during durance made— 

Shall I eternal bo as Thou, and, robed 
In glory, through tho eternal Ocean-deep, 

Shall celebrate Thine everlasting Praise. 


xn. 

Und wenn auch eiust viel tausendmal 
Noch neuer Himrnel Heere all’ 

Vor dir wio ein Gewand vergehen; 
Wenn andre, Gott, durch deine Hand 
Dann treten in den Wechaelstand, 

Zn scheinbar ewigem Bestehon, 
Dann word* ich, ovng wio du, Herr, 
Durch aller Ewigkoiten Meor 
Verklart dein ewig Lob erhohen. 
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PHOM THIS LIUEETY DELL, 1848. 


Jesgs, there is no namo sd dear as thine 
Which Time has blaaWdlon his ample scroll; 

No wreaths nor garlands ever’ did entwine 

So fair a templejof so vast a soul:_ 

There every angel set hii< (triumph seal, 

Wisdom combined with; (strength and radiant grace 
In a sweet copy Heaveiijid reveal, 

And stamp perfection^ on a mortal face : 

Once on the Earth wert thou bbfore men's eyes, 

That could not half thy beauteoe.*! brightness see, 

E'en as the emmet cannot read the skies, 

Nor our weak orbs look through immensity; 

Once on the Earth wert thou—a living shrine. 

Wherein conjoining dwelt—-the Good, the Lovely, the 


Divine. 






■rr-&- 


Oh thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appear’d in humblest guise below. 

Sin to rebuke and break the (captive's chain, 

To call thy brethren! forth from want and woe,— 

Thee would I sing. Thy Truth is [still the Light 
Which guides the nations-|-gropmg on their way, 

Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, ._—«*•- 

Yet hoping ever (for the perfect day; 

Yes i thou art still the Lifej thoujart the Way 
The holiest know,—LightijjLife, and Way of Heaven I 
And they who dearest hope and (deepest pray. 

Toil by the light, IifoJWay, which thou hast gi ven. _ 

And by thy Truth aspiring (mortals trust 
T* uphft their faint and bleeding brothera 1 rescued from 
the dusft. .v Mi r ^ v 
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m. 

Dbjlr Jesus, were thy spirit* now on earth’ 

Where thou hast pray'd and toil'd a world to win,— 
What vast ideas would-sudden: rise to birth. 

What strong endeavours’'gainst o’er-mastaring Sin! 
Thy blest beatitudes again thou’dst speak j 
But with deep-hearted words that scorch like lire, 
Wouldst thou rebuke the oppressors' of the weak: 

• Or, turning thence to Prophets that aspire, 

How wouldst thou cheer the men who j toil to save 
Their brothers smarting 'neath a despot’s rod, 

To lift the Poor, the Fallen, and the Slave, 

And lead them all alive to worship God1 
Bigots wohldst thou rebuke—that idle stand, 

But send thy Gospel-fraught* Apostles conquering through 
the land- - ( 7 ^ f . 

C t m m » y ^ w 

Wtii Banbury, Xau, U.8. A 


A SONNET FOR THE TIMES. 

(From tho liberty Bell, 1851.) 

Wat-paesb, pause l for late there stoop'd and fell 
One of Earth’s mightiest, loftiest mmds ;* and now' 
Stain'd and dishonour'd lies that ample brow, 
Wherein the nations dream’d there slept a spell, 

To slay the ancient Fiend, who overthrew 
Corinth, Athena, and wide-grasping Romo, 

With every state where Freedom found a home, 

Digg'd down her altars, and her Prophets slew I 
All vainly gazed the Nation on that brow ; 

Vainly .they ask'd that kingly mind for aid; 

The new Iscariot Freedom's trust bfetray*d 1 
'Co, passer-by 1 to men thiB warning tell :~- 
•The jfligbtieat, Loftiest Kind, scorning God’s Justice, 
Felt 

Batten, 2for. 1850. 

• Dwaiel Webster* 



CHARACTER OP MR £RESCOTT AS AH 
HISTORIAN. 


1. Tho History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic. By William H. Prescott, &c., &c. Boston: 
1838. 3 vols. 8vo. 

2. History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Preliminary 
View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization and the Info of 
the Conqueror , Hernando Cortes. By William H. Pres¬ 
cott, &c., Ac. New York: 1845. 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary 
View of the Civilization of the Incas. By William H 
Prescott, Ac., &c. New York: 1847. 2 vols. 8vo. 

It is now moro than eleven years sinco our accomplished 
and distinguished countryman, Mr Prescott, appeared be¬ 
fore tho world as a writer of history. Within that period 
ho has sent forth three independent historical works, which 
have found a wide circle of readers in the New World and 
tho Old. His works have been translated into all tho 
tongues of Europe, wo think, which claim to bo languages 
of literature; they have won for the author a brilliant re¬ 
nown, which fow men attain to in their lifetime; few, even, 
after their death. No American author has received such 
distinction from abroad. Tho most eminent learned 
societies of Europe have honoured themselves by writing 
his name among their own distinguished historians. He 
has helped strengthen the common bond of all civilized 
nations, by writing books which all nations can read. Yet 
while he has received this attention and gained this re¬ 
nown, he has not found hitherto a philosophical critic to 
investigate his works carefully, confess tho merits which 
are there, to point out the defects, if such there he, and 
coolly announce tho value of these writings. Mr Prescott 
has found eulogists on either continent; ho has found, also, 
vol . x.—’Crilieat 2 . 0 
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ono critic, who adds to national bigotry the spirit of a 
cockney in literature j whose stand-point of criticism is the 
chnrch of Bowbell; a man who degrades tho lofty calling 
of a critic by the puerile vanities of a literary fop. Tho 
article wo rofer to would have disgraced any journal which 
pretended to common fairness. Wo often find articles in 
tho minor journals of America, written in a little and nar¬ 
row spirit, but remember nothing of the kind so little as 
the paper wo speak of in the London Quarterly Review, No. 
cxxvii., Art. 1. We have waited long for some ono free 
from national prejudice to come, with enlarged views of 
tho duty of an historian, having suitable acquaintance with 
the philosophy of histoxy, a competent knowledge of the 
subjects to be treated of, and enough of the spirit of 
humanity, and carefully examine these works in all the 
light of modem philosophy. We havo waited in vain; 
and now, conscious of our own defects, knowing that every 
qualification above hinted may easily bo denied us, we 
address ourselves to the work. 

The department of history doos not belong to our special 
study; it is, therefore, as a layman that we shall speak, 
not aspiring to pronounce the high cathedral judgment of 
a professor in that craft. The history, literature, and 
general development of the Spanish nation fall still less 
within the special range of tho write; of this article. We 
are students of history only in common with oil men who 
love liberal studies, and pursue history only in the pauses 
from other toils. However, the remarkable phenomena 
offered by tho Spanish nation in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries long ago attracted our attention and study. 
Still, it is with reluctance we-approach our task; had any 
of the able men whose business it more properly is, girded 
himself and applied to the work, wo would have held our 
peace; but in the silence of such we feci constrained to 
speak. 

Before we proceed to examine the works of Mr Prescott, 
let a word bo said of tho office and dnty of an historian— 
to indicate the stand-point whence his books are to be 
looked upon. The writer of Annals, or of Chronicles, is to 
record events in the order in which they occur; ho is not 
on historian, but a narrator; not an architect, but a 
lumberer, or stonecutter of history. It does not neces- 
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Borily belong to bis calling to elaborate bis materials into 
a regular ana complete work of art, which shall fully and 
philosophically represent the Life of the nation he describes. 

The biographer is’to give an idea of his hero, complete 
in all its parts, and perfect in each; to show how tho 
world and the age with their manifold influences acted on 
the man, and he on his ago and tho world, and what they 
jointly produced. It is one thing to write the Memoirs or 
Annals of a man, and a matter quite different to write his 
Life. Mr Lockhart has collected many memorials of Sir 
Walter Scott, laboriously written annals, but the Life of 
Sir Walter he has by no means written. In telling what 
his hero suffered, did, and was, and how all was brought 
to pass, the biographer must be a critic also, and tell what 
his hero onpht to hare been and hare done. Hence comes 
the deeper interest and tho more instructive character of a 
true Biography; Memoirs may entertain, but a Biography 
must instruct. 

Tho annalist of a nation or a man works mainly in on 
objective way, and his own character appears only in the 
selection or omission of events to record, in referring events 
to causes, or in deducing oonseouonces from causes sup¬ 
posed to be in action. There is little which is personal m 
his work. On the other hand, tho personality of the bio¬ 
grapher continually appears. Tho lumberer’s character or 
the stonecutter’s does not report itself in the- oak or tra- 
vortino of Saint Peter’s, while the genius of the architect 
confronts you as you fjaso upon his colossal work. Now 
as the less cannot of itself comprehend the greater, so a 
biographer cannot directly, and of himself, comprehend a 
man nobler than himself. All the Oysters in the world 
would be incompetent to write the Lifo of a single Eagle. 
It is easy for a great man to understand the little man; 
impossible to be directly comprehended thereby. It is not 
hard to understand the position of-a city, the mutual rela¬ 
tion of its parts, when we look down thereon from a high 
tower. Now while this is so, by tho advance of mankind 
in a few centuries, it comes to pass that a man of but com¬ 
mon abilities, having the culture of his age, may stand on 
a higher platform than the man of genius occupied a short 
time before. In this way tho Biography of a great man, 
which none of his contemporaries could undertake, because 
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lie so far overmastered them, soon becomes possible to 
men of marked ability, and in time to men of ordinary 
powers of comprehension. At this day it would not bo 
very difficult to find men competent to write the Life of 
Alexander or of Charlemagne, yet by no means so easy to 
find ono who could do justice to Napoleon. Lord Bacon 
was right in leaving his " name and memory ” u to foreign 
nations and to mine own countrymen alter some time be 
passed over.” We are far from thinking Lord Bacon so 
great as many men esteem him, but at his death there was 
no in on among his own countrymen, or in foreign nations, 
meet to bo his judge. The followers of Jesus collected 
only a few scanty memorials of tho man, and they who 
have since undertaken his life are proofs that tho world 
has not caught up with his thoughts, nor its foremost men 
risen high enough to examine, to criticise, and to judge a 
spirit so commanding. But after all, no advance of man- 
land, no culture, however nico and extensive, will ever 
onablo a Hobbes or a Hume to write the Life of a Jesus 
or even tv Plato. It would bo hard, even now, to find a 
man, in England or out of it, competent to give us tho 
Biography of Shakspeare, even if he had all that Annals 
and Memoirs might furnish. 

Now an historian is to a nation what a biographer is to 
a man : he is not a bare chronicler, to indite tho memoirs 
of a nation and tickle his reader with a mere panorama of 
events, however great and brilliantly coloured,—events 
which have a connection of timo and place, but no mean¬ 
ing, coming from no recognized cause and leading to no 
conclusion; ho is to give us tho nation's life,—its outer 
lifo in the civil, military, and commercial transactions; 
its inner lifo in the thought and feeling of tho people. If 
the historian undertake the entire history of a nation that 
has completed its career of existence then he must de¬ 
scribe tho country as it was when the people first appeared 
to take possession thereof, and point out tho successive 
changes which they effected therein; tho geographical 
position of tho country, its natural features—its waters, 
mountains, plains, its soil, climate, and productions—all 
aro important elements which holp modify the character 
of the nation. The historian is to tell of tho origin of the 
people, of their rise, their decline, their fell ana end; to 
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show.how they acted on the world, and tho world on them, 
—what was mutually givon and received. Tho causes 
which advanced or retarded tho nation are to be sought, 
and their action explained. Ho is to inquire what senti¬ 
ments and ideas prevailed in the nation; whence they 
came, from without the people or from within; how thoy 
got organized, and with what result. Hence, not merely 
are the civil and military transactions to be looked alter, 
but the philosophy which prevails in the nation is to be 
ascertained and discoursed of; the literature, laws, and 
religion. The historian is to describe tho industrial con¬ 
dition of the peoplo,—tho state of agriculture, commerce, 
and the arts—both the useful and the beautiful; to in¬ 
form us of the means of internal communication, of tho in¬ 
tercourse with other nations—military, commercial, liter¬ 
ary, or religious. He must toll of tho social state of tho 
people, tho relation of the cultivator to tho soil, the rela¬ 
tion of class to class. It is important to know how the 
rovonues of tho state ere raised; how the taxes are levied 
—on person or property, directly or indirectly; in what 
manner they are collected, and how a particular tax afreets 
tho welfare of the people. The writer of a nation's life 
must look at the wholo people, not merely at any one class, 
noble or plebeian, and must give the net result of their 
entire action, so that at tho end of his book we can say: 
u This peoplo had such sentiments and ideas, which led to 
this ana the other deeds end institutions, which have been 
attended by such and such results; they oddod this or that 
to the general achievement of tho human race." 

Now in the history of each nation there are some emi¬ 
nent men, in whom the spirit of tho nation seems to cul¬ 
minate—-either because they are more the nation than the 
nation is itself, or . because bv their eminent power they 
constrain the nation to take the form of these individuals; 
such men are to be distinctly studied and carefully por¬ 
trayed ; for while embodying the nation's genius they are 
an epitome of its history. In a first survey, we know a na¬ 
tion best by its great men, as a country by its mountains 
and its plains, its waters and its shores,—by its great 
characters. Still, while these eminent men are to bo put 
in tho foreground of the picture, tho humblest class is by 
no means to be neglected. In the family of man there are 
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older and younger brothers; it is a poor history yhicli 
neglects either class. A few facts from the every-day life 
of the merchant, the slave, the peasant, the mechanic, 
are often worth more, as signs of the times, than a chapter 
which relates the intrigues of a courtier, though these are 
not to be overlooked. It is well to know what songs the 
peasant sung; what prayers he prayed; what food he ato; 
what tools he wrought with; what tax he pud; how ho 
stood connected with the soil; how he was brought to war, 
and what weapons armed him for the fight. It is not very 
important to know whether General Breakpate commanded 
on the right or the left; whether he charged uphill or 
downhill; whether he rode a bright chestnut horse or a 
dapple gray, nor whether he got dismounted by the break¬ 
ing of his Muldlo-girth or the stumbling of his beast. But 
it is important to know whether the soldiers were accoutred 
well or ill, and whether they came voluntarily to the war, 
and fought in battle with a will, or were brought to the con¬ 
flict against their own consent, not much caring which side 
was victorious. 

In telling what has been, the historian is also to tell 
what ought to be, for he is to pass judgment on events, 
and try counsels by their causes first and their consequences 
not less. When all these things are told, histoiy ceases 
to be a mere panorama of events having no unity but time 
and place; it becomes philosophy teaching bv experience, 
and has a profound meaning and awakens a deep interest, 
while it teUs the lessons of the past for the warning of the 
present and edification of the future. A nation is but a 
single family of the human race, and the historian should 
remember that there is a life of the race, not less than of 
the several nations and each special man. 

If the historian takes a limited period of the life of any 
country for his theme, then it is a single chapter of the na¬ 
tion’s story just he writes. He ought to show, by way of 
introduction, what the nation has done beforehand; its con¬ 
dition, material and spiritual, the state of its foreign rela¬ 
tions, and at home the state of industry, letters, law, 
philosophy, morals, and religion. Alter showing the na¬ 
tion’s condition at starting, he is to tell what was accom¬ 
plished in the period under examination; how it was done, 
and with what result at homo and abroad. The philosophy 
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of history is of more importance than the facta of history; 
indeed, save to the antiquary, who has a disinterested loro 
thereof, they arc of little value except aa they set forth that 
philosophy. 

Now the subjectivo character of an historian continually 
Appears, colours his narrative, and affects the judgment ho 
passes on men and things. You see the mark of the ton- 
sure in a history written by a priest or a monk; his stand¬ 
ing-point is commonly the belfry of his parish church. A 
courtier, a trifler about the court of Queen Elizabeth, has 
his opinion of events, of their causes and their conse¬ 
quences ; a cool and wise politician judges inhia way; and 
tho philosopher, neither a priest, nor courtier, nor vet a 
politician, writing in either age, comes to conclusions differ¬ 
ent from all three. A man's philosophical, political, moral, 
and religious creed will appear in fchehistory he writes. M. 
de Potter and Dr Neander find very different things in tho 
early ages of the Christian Church; a Catholic and a Pro¬ 
testant History of Henry the Eighth would be unlike. Mr 
Bancroft writes the history of America from the stand-point 
of ideal democracy, and, viewed from that point, things are 
not what they seem to bo when looked at from any actual 
aristocracy. Hume, Gibbon, Mackintosh* and Schlosser, 
Siamondi, Michelet, and Macaulay, all display their own 
character in writing' their several works. Hume cannot 
comprehend a Puritan, nor Gibbon a " Primitive Chris¬ 
tian ; ” Saint Simon sees little in Fenelon but a disap¬ 
pointed courtier, and in William Penn Mr Bancroft finds an 
ideal Democrat. 

A man cannot comprehend what wholly transcends him self. 
Could a Cherokee write the history of Greece ? A Mexican, 
with the average culture of his nation, would make a sorry 
figure in delineating tho character ofNow-England. If the 
historian be a strong man, his work reflects his own cha¬ 
racter ; if that be boldly marked, then it continually ap¬ 
pears—the one thing that is prominent throughout his 
work. In the Life and Letters of Cromwell we get a truer 
picture of the author than of the Protector. The same 
figaro appears in the French Revolution, and all his his¬ 
torical composition appears but the grand fabling of Mr 
Carlyle. But if the historian is a weak man, a thing that 
may happen, more receptive than improaaivo^then ho re- 
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fleets the average character of his acquaintance, the circle 
of living men ho move* in, or of the departed men whoso 
hooks he reads. Such an historian makes a particular coun¬ 
try his special study, hut can pass thereon with only the 
general judgment of his class. This is true of all similar 
men: the water in the pipe rises as high as in the fountain, 
capillary attraction aiding what friction hindered; you 
know beforehand what an average part?-man will think of 
any national^ measure, because has “ thought ” does not 
represent any individual action of his own, but the general 
average of his class. So it is with an ordinary clergyman; 
his opinion is not individual but professional. A strong 
man must have his own style, bis own mode of sketching 
the outline, filling up the details, and colouring his picture ; 
if he have a mannerism, it mast bo one that is his own, 
growing out of himself, and not merely on him, while in all 
this the small man represents only the character of his 
class: even his style, his figures of speech, will have a 
family mark on them; his mannerism will not be detected 
at first, because it is that of all his friends. Perhaps it 
would make little difference whether Michael Angelo was 
born and bred amid the rugged Alps or in the loveliosfe 
garden of Valombrosa—his genius seeming superior to 
circumstances; but with an artist who has little original 
and creativo power, load peculiarities affect his stylo and 
appear in all his works. 

Now within a thousand years a great change has come 
over the spirit oHiiatory. The historical writings of Vener¬ 
able Bede and of Louis Blanc, the Speculum uystoridU of 
Vincencius BeUovaceaii*, so eagerly printed once and 
scattered all over Europe, and the work of Mr Macaulay, 
bear marks of their respective ages, and are monuments 
which attest the progress of mankind in the historic art. 

In the middle ages Chivalry prevailed: a great respect 
was felt for certain prescribed rules; a great veneration 
for certain eminent persons. Those rules wore not always 
or necessarily rules of nature, but only of convention; nor 
were the persons always or necessarily those most meet 
for respect, but men accidentally eminent oftoner than 
marked for any substantial and personal excellence. The 
spirit of chivalry appears in the writers of that time,—in 
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the song and iho romance, in history and annals, in 
homilies, and in prayers and creeds. Little interest is 
taken in the people, only for their chiefs; little concern is 
felt by groat men for industry, commerce, art; much for 
anna. Primogeniture extended from law into liters taro; 
history was that of elder brothers, and men accidentally 
eminent seemed to monopolise distinction in letters, and 
to hold possession of history by perpetual entail. History 
was aristocratic; rank alone was respected, «ad it was 
thought there were but a few. hundred persons in the 
world worth writing of, or caring for; the mass woro 
thought only the sand on which the mighty walked, and 
useful only for that end; their lives were vulgar lives, 
their blood was puddle blood, and their deaths were vul¬ 
gar deaths. 

Of late years a very different spirit has appeared; slowly 
has it arisen, very slow, but it is real and visible,—the 
spirit of humanity. This manifests itself in a respect for 
certain rules, bnt they must be laws of nature—rules of 
justice and truth ; and in reapec) for all mankind. Arms 
yield not to the gown only, but to the frock; and the 
aproned smith with his creative hand beckons destructive 
soldiers to an humbler seat, and they begin with ehamo to 
take the lower place, not always to bo allowed them. This 
spirit of-humanity appears in legislation, where we will 
not now follow it; —bat it appears also in literature. 
Therein primogeniture is abolished; the entail is broken; 
the monopoly at an end; the elder sons are not neglected, 
but tire younger brothers are also brought into notice. 
In history, as in trade, the course is open to talent* His¬ 
tory is becoming democratic. The life of the people is 
looked after; men write of the ground whereon the mighty 
walk. While the coins, the chatters, and the capitularies 
—which are the monuments of kings—are carefully sought 
after, men look also for the songs, the legends, the ballads, 
which are the medals of the people, stamped with their 
image and superscription, and in these fine materials for 
the biography of a nation. The manners and customs of 
the great mass of men are now investigated, and civil and 
military transactions are thought no longer the one thing 
most needful to record. ' This spirit of humanity conati- 
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tutes the charm in the writings of Niebuhr, Schlos3er, 
Sismondi, Michelet, Bancroft, Giro to, Macaulay, the great- 
eat historians of the age; they write in the interest of 
mankind. The absence of this spirit is a sad defect in the 
writings of Mr Carlyle;—himself a giant, he writes his- 
toiy in the interest only of giants. 

Since this change has taken place, a new demand is made 
of an historian of oar times. Wo have a right to insist 
that ho shall give ns the philosophy of history, and report 
the lessons thereof, as well as record the facts. He must 
share the spirit of humanity which begins to pet r ade the 
age; he must not write in the interest of a class, but of 
mankind,—in the interest of natural right and justice. 
Sometimes, however, a man may be excused for lacking the 
philosophy of history; no one could expect it of a Turk; 
if a Russian were to write the history of Prance, it would 
bo easy to forgive him if he wrote in the interest of tyrants. 
But when a man of New-England undertakes to write a 
history, there is less excuse u his book should be wanting 
in philosophy and in humanity; less merit if it abouna 
therewith. ■ 

Mr Prescott has selected for his theme one of the most 
important periods of history—from the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. The three * 
greatest events of modem times took place during that 
period: the art of printing was invented, America dis¬ 
covered, the Protestant Reformation was begun. It was a 
period of intense life and various activity, in forms not 
easily understood at this day. The revival of letters was 
going forward; the claasio models of Greece and Rome were 
studied anew; the revival, also, of ait; Lionardo da Vinci, 
Pietro Perugino, Michael Angelo, Raphael, were achieving 
their miracles of artistio skill. Science began anew; new 
ideas s& med to dawn upon mankind; modem literature 
received a fresh impulse. The new thought/ presently re¬ 
ported itself in all departments of life. Navigation was 
improved; commerce extended; a new worla was dis¬ 
covered, and, baited by the hope of gold or driven by dis¬ 
content and restless love of change, impelled by desire of 
new things or constrained by conscience, the Old World 
rose and poured itself on a new continent, and with new 
ideas to found empires mightier than the old. In Europe 
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a revolution advanced with the steps of an earthquake. 
The Hercules-pillara of authority were shaken.; the serf rose 
against hia lorothe great barons everywhere were losing 
their power; the great kings consolidating their authority. 
Foudal institutions reeled with the tossings of the ground, 
and fell—to rise no moire. It was the age of the Medics, 
of Machiavelli, sad of .Savonarola; of Erasmus and Coper¬ 
nicus ; of John Weasel, Reuchlin, Scaliger, and Agricola; 
Luther and Loyola lived in that time. The ninety-fivo 
theses were posted on the church door; the Utopia was 
written. There were Chevalier Bayard and Gonsalvo " the 
Great Captain; ” Cardinal Ximenee, and Columbus, Two 
great works mark this period,—ono, the establishment of 
national unity of action in the great monarchies of Europe, 
the long conquering the nobles; the other the .great in¬ 
surrection of mind fend conscience against arbitrary power 
in the school, the state, the church,—an insurrection which 
legions of mediaeval scholars, no armies, and no Councils 
of Basil and of Trent could prevent or long hinder from its* 
work. - 

Writing of this age, Hr Frecsott takes for hia chief theme 
one of the most prominent nations of the worid. Spain, 
however, was never prominent for thought; no idea wel¬ 
comed by other nations was ever born or fostered in her 
lap; she has no great philosopher—not one who has made 
a mark on the world; no great poet known to all nations; 
not a single orator, ecclesiastic or political; she has 
been mother to few great names in science, arts, or liter¬ 
ature. In commerce, Venice and Genoa long before Spain, 
England and Holland at a later date, have far out-travelled 
her. Even inarms, save the brief glory shed thereon by 
the Great Captain, Spain has not been distinguished; 
surely not as F-*nce, England, and even the Low Coun¬ 
tries. But her geographical position is an important one 
—between the Atkmtio and the Mediterranean. At the 
time in question her population was great, perhaps nearly 
twice that of England, and she played an important part in 
the affairs of Europe, while England had little to do with 
the continent. Spain was connected with the Arabs, for 
some centuries the most civilised people in Europe; hence 
she came in contact with industry, skill, and riches, with 
letters and with art, and enjoyed opportunities denied to 
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all the other nations of Europe,. For her subsequent rank 
among nations, Spain is indebted to two events, which, as 
they did not come from the genius of the people, may be 
called accidental. One was the connection with the house 
of Austria,, the singular circumstance which placed the 
united crowns of Castile and Arragon on the same head 
which bore tho imperial diadem of Germany. This acci¬ 
dent gave a lustre to Spain in the age of Charles the FilV: 
and his successor.. But the othor cause, seemingly more 
accidental, has given Spain a place in history which nothing 
else could have done—tho fact that when the Genoese navi¬ 
gator first crossed the Atlantic, the Spanish flag was at his 
masthead. 

Mr Prescott writes of Spain at her most important 
period, ah tho time when the two monarchies of Castile 
and Arragon were blent into ono; when the Moors were 
conquered and expelled; tho Inquisition established; the 
Jews driven out; tho old laws revised; a new world dis¬ 
covered, conquered, settled, its nations put to slavery, 
Chrisfcianty, or death; an age when • Nogro Slavery, 
Christianity, and tho Inquisition first visited this western 
world. Not only has tho historian a great age to de¬ 
lineate and great events to deal with,—a new continent to 
describe, a new race to report on, their origin, character, 
language, literature, art, manners, and religion,—but, to 
enliven his picture, he has great men to portray. Wo 
will not speak of Fordinana, Isabella, ana Charles tho 
Fifth, who pass often, before us in kingly grandeur; but 
there are Gonaalvo, Ximenes, and Columbus, here are 
Cortes and Piaarro. 

Few historians have had an age so noble to describe; a 
theme so rich in events, in ideas, and in men; an oppor¬ 
tunity so fortunate to present the lessons of history to 
ages yet to come. The author has this further advantage: 
he lives far enough from the age he writes of to be beyond 
its bigotry and its rage. The noises of a ci^r hardly 
reach the top of a steeple; all the din of battle is hushed 
and still far below the top of Mont Blano; and so in a 
few years the passions, the heat, the dust, the rage and 
noises of kings and nations are all silenced and lost in the 
immeasurable stillness which settles down upon the past 
If tho thinker pauses from his busy thought, and after a 
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year or so returns thither again, how clear it all becomes! 
So is it with Tnankind: the. problems of that age are no 
problems now; what could not then be settled with all 
the noise of parliaments and of arms, in the after-silence 
of mankind has got its eolation. Yet Hr Prescott does 
not live so far from the timo he treats of that genias alone 
has power to recall the faded images thereof, to disquiet 
and oring it up again to life. Yet he lives' so remote that 
he can judge counsels by their consequences as easily as 
by their cause; can judge theories, laws, institutions, and 
great men by the influence they have had on the world,— 
by their seal and signal mark. In addition to these 
advantages, bo lives in a land where there is no censor¬ 
ship of the press; where the body is free, and the mind 
free, and the conscience free—to him who will. His 
position and his theme are both enviable; giving on his¬ 
torian of the greatest genius scope for all his powers. 

To judge only from his writings, Mr Prescott is evi¬ 
dently a man with a certain niceness of literary culture 
not very common in America; of a careful if not exact 
scholarship in the languages and literature of Italy and 
Spain. Perhaps, he cannot boast a very wide acquaint¬ 
ance with literature, ancient or modern, but is often nice 
and sometimes critical in his learning. He is one of the 
few Americans not oppressed by the Bet enujusta domi , 
who devote themselves to literature; to a life of study and 
the self-denial it demands in all. countries, and eminently 
here, where is no literary class to animate the weary.man. 
His quotations indicate a wealthy library—his own fortune 
enabling him to procure books which are rare even in 
Spain itself. Where printed books fail, manuscripts, also, 
have been diligently sought. Ho writes in a mild and 
amiable spirit: if he differ from other historians, he 
empties no vials of wrath upon their heads. Ho always 
shows himself a gentleman of letters, treating his com¬ 
panions with agreeable manners and courtesy the most 
amiable. Few lines in these volumes appear marked with 
any asperity, or dictated in any sourness of temper. 
These few we shall pass upon in their place. 

Within less than thirteen years eight volumes have ap¬ 
peared from his hand; tho first evidently the work of 
many years, but the last five volumes reveal a diligence 
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and ability to work not common amongst tbe few literoxr 
gentlemen of America. Labour under disadvantages al¬ 
ways commands admiration. .How many have read with 
throbbing heart the lives of men panning “ knowledge 
under difficultiesyet each men often had one advantage 
which no wealth could give, no colleges and guidance of 
accomplished men supply—an able intellect and the un¬ 
conquerable will: but Mr Prescott has pursued his la¬ 
bours under well-known difficulties, which might make the 
stoutest quail. These things conjidered, no fair man can 
fail to honour the accomplished anthor, and to rejoice in 
the laurels so beautifully won and worn with modesty and 
grace. 

After this long preamble, let us now examine tbe three 
works before ns, and see how the anthor has done the 
high duties of an historian. Treating of this great 
theme, we shall speak of the three works in their chrono¬ 
logical order, and examine in turn the History of Spain, of 
Mexico, and of Pern, in each case speaking of the substance 
of the work, first in details, then as a whole—and next of 
its form. The remainder of this article will be devoted 
to the History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

To understand what was done by Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, we mast know what had been achieved before their 
time,—must take the national account of stock. This Mr 
Prescott undertakes in his Introduction (Yol. I. pp. xxix. 
—cxxiv.), bnt he foils to render an adequate account of 
the conation of Castile and Arragon, and of course it is 
not easy for the reader to appreciate tho changes that 
subsequently were made therein. 

To bo a little more specific: his account of the con¬ 
dition of the law is meagre and inadequate; the history 
of the reform and codification of lavra poor and hardly 
intelligible (Part L Ch. vx.); and though he returns upon 
tho theme in the general account of the administration of 
Ferdinand and Isabella (Part IL Ch. xxvi.), still it is not 
well and adequately done. What he says of the Cortes of 
Castile and that of Arragon does not give one a clear idea 
of the actual condition and power of those bodies. He 
does not tell us by whom and how the members woro 
chosen to their office; how long thev held it, and on what 
condition. The reader wonders at the meagroness of this 
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important portion of the work, especially when such ma¬ 
te nals lay ready before his hands. After all, we find a 
more complete and intelligible account of the constitution, 
of the laws, and of the administration of justice in the brief 
chapter of Mr Hallam’s work than in this elaborate his¬ 
tory. Nay, the work of Mr Dunham, written for the 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, written apparently in haste, and not 
always in good temper—gives a far-better account of that 
matter than Mr Prescott. This is a serious defect, and 
one not to be anticipated in an historian who in this 
country undertakes to describe to ns the ancient adminis¬ 
tration of a foreign land. With a sigh the student re¬ 
members the masterly chapter of Gibbon which treats of 
the administration of justice and of the Roman law, a 
chanter which made a new era in the study of the subject 
itself, and longs for some one to guide him in this difficult 
and crooked path. With the exception of the Code of the 
Visigotke, the Fuero Juxgo, and the Siete Fartidae, works 
of Spanish law, or treating thereof, are in but few hands: 
Manna, Zuaznavar, and Garcia de la Madrid cam be but 
little known in England or America; for information the 
general scholar must here depend on the historian; con¬ 
sidering the important place that Spanish legislation has 
held, the wide reach of the Spanish dominion on both 
continents, it was particularly needful to havo in this work 
a clear, thorough, and masterly digest of this subject. 

In speaking of the revenue of the kingdom. Sir Pres¬ 
cott does not inform us how it was collected, nor from 
what sources. (Introduction, Sect. i. and u. and Part I. 
Ch. vi.) We are told that the king had his royal de¬ 
mesnes, that on some occasions one-fifth of the spoils of 
war belonged to him, and it appears that a certain pro¬ 
portion of the proceeds of tho mines was his—bat there is 
no systematic or methodical account of the revenues. 
True, he tells us that Isabella obtains money by mort¬ 
gaging ber real estate and pawning her personal property 
(Part I. Ch. xiv.); afterwards it appears, acciaentaliy, 
that two-ninths of the tithes, Terdae, formed a part of the 
royal income. (Part II. Ch. i. p. 283.) We aro told 
that tho revenues increased thirty-fold during tins ad¬ 
ministration. (Part II. Ch. xxn. p. 484.) It is men¬ 
tioned as a proof of sagacity in tho ruler and of tho wol- 
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faro of the people—but we are not told whence the/ were 
derived, and it appears that in 1504 the single city of 
Seville paid nearly one-sixth of the whole revenue.* In a 
note he tells us that the bulk of the crown revonuo came 
from the Tcrcia* and the Alcavalat. The latter was an 
odious tax of ten per cent, on all articles bought, sold, or 
transferred. Mr Prescott tells us it was commuted—but 
how or for what he does not say. (Part II. Ch. xxn. 
p. 438.) 

Armies figure largely in any history of Spain, but it is 
in vain that wo ask of Mr Prescott how the armies were 
raised, and on what principle, the modern or the feudal; 
how they were equipped, paid, fed, and clothed. He often 
dwells upon battles, telling us who commanded on the 
right or the left; can describe at length the tournament of 
Trani, and the duel between Bayard and Sotomayor—but 
he nowhere gives us a description of tho military cstato 
of tho realm, and nowhere relates tho general plan of a 
campaign. This, also, is a serious defect in any history, 
especially in that of a nation of tho fifteenth century—a 
period of transition. Ho does not inform us of the state 
of industry, trade, and commerce, or touch, except in¬ 
cidentally, upon the effect of tho laws thereon. Yet auring 
this reign the laws retarded industry in all its forms, to a 
great degree. Soon after the discovery of America, Spain 
forbade the exportation of gold and silver, and, as JDon 
Clomencin says, 'four industry would have died from 
apoplexy of money, if the observance of tiro laws estab¬ 
lished in this matter had not been sufficient for its ruin." 
At a later date it was forbidden to export even tho raw 
material of silk and wool. “ Spain/ 1 says M. Blanqui, the 
latest writer on the political economy of that country that 
wo have teen—"is the country of all Europe where the 
rashest and most cruel experiments have boon made at the 
expense of industry, which has almost always been treated 
as a foe, managed to tbe death (exploiUe a Voutrance) in¬ 
stead of being protected by the Government, and regarded 
as a tiring capable of taxation, rather than a prodnetivo 
element." Restrictions were laid not only on intercourse 

* Mr Fmcott wjt mmt « ImIA. This U probably s clerical or typo- 
graoUeal am. Tbe wboU enocat ia circa is taa eatbority m 209,600,000 
mamedii, o t vbkb Seville paid »,971,096. 
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with foreign nations, bat on the traffic between province 
and province, and a tax, sometimes an enormous one, the 
Alcavala, wee collected from the sale of all articles what* 
ever. “ Members of the legal and military profession,” 
says M. Blanqai, “ affected the most profound contempt 
for every form of industry. Any man who exercised a 
trade was disgraced for life. A. noble who ventured to 
work lost his privilege of nobility, and brought his family 
to shame. No town accepted an artisan for its alcalde; 
the Cortes of Arragon, says Marina, never admitted to 
their assembly a deputy who came from the industrial class. 
You would think you were reading Aristotle and Cicero 
when you find in the writers, ana even in the laws of 
Spain, those haughty expressions of contempt for the 
men who bow their faces towards the earth, and stoop to 
smite the anvil, or tend a loom.” 

Mr Prescott does not notice the condition of the people, 
except in terms the most general and vague. Yet great 
changes v jre taking place at that time in the condition of 
the labouring class. He does not even tell us what relation 
the peasantry bore to the soil; how they held it, by what 
tenure; for what time; what relation thev bore to the 
nobles and the knights. In Castile Mr Hallam says there 
was no villanage. Hr Pi scott gives us no explanation of 
the fact, and does not mention the fact itself. In Cata¬ 
lonia a portion of the peasantry passed out of the condi¬ 
tion of vassalage,—Mariana calls them Pageses, others 
Vassals de Bemensa,—to that of conditional freedom, by 
paying an annual tax to their former owner, or to entire 
freedom by the payment of a sum twenty times as largo. 
This was an important event in the civil history of Spam. 
Mr Prescott barely relates the fact. From other sources 
we have learned, we know not how truly, that no artisan 
was allowed in the Cortes of Arragon, that onlv nobles 
were eligible to certain offices there, and no nobles were 
taxed. 

In all this History thorn are no pictures from the lives 
.of the humble,—yet a glimpse into the cottage of fc pea¬ 
sant, or even at the beggary of Spain in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, would bo instructive, and help a stranger to under¬ 
stand the nation. Much is said, indeed, of the wealthier 
c lass, of tho nobles, and of the clergy, but wo find it im- 

rou x. — Oriiint Wriii^h 2. 7 
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possible from this History alone to form a complete idea 
of tbeir position in the kingdom; of their relation to one 
another, to the people, or the crown; of the number of 
the clergy, of their education, their character, their con¬ 
nection with the nobles or tho people, of their general in¬ 
fluence—he has nothing to tell us. He pays little regard 
to the progress of society; to advances mado in the com¬ 
forts of life, in the means of journeying from place to 
place. Now and thon it ia said that the roads were in bad 
order, and so a march was delayed; even at this day the 
means of internal communication are so poor, tho roads so 
few and impracticable, that some provinces lie in a state 
of almost entire isolation. SayB M. Blanqui, “ More than 
one province of Spain could be mentioned which is more 
inaccessible than the greater part of our most advanced 
positions in Africa/ 1 “ Castile and Catalonia differ os 
much as Husain and Germany, and the inhabitants of 
Gallicia do not undertake the journey to Andalusia so 
often as tho French that to Constantinople/' 

A philosophical inquirer wonts information on all these 
subjects, ana the general reader has no authority hut his¬ 
tones liko this. It cannot bo said that Mr Prescott feared 
to encumber his work with such details, and make his 
volumes too numerous or big. He has space to spore for 
frivolous details; he can describe the pageant afforded by 
the royal pair in the camp before Moclw, in 1486; can 
tell us that “ the queen herself rode a chestnut mule, seat¬ 
ed on a saddle-chair embossed with gold and silver;” 
that “the housings were of a crimson colour, and the 
bridles of satin were curiously wrought with letters of 
gold;” that u the Infanta wore a skirt of fine velvet over 
others of brocade; a scarlet mantilla of tho Moorish 
fashion, and a black hat trimmed with gold embroidery/' 
and that the king “ was dressed in a crimson doublet with 
chautm or breeches of yellow satin. Over his shoulders 
was thrown a cassock or mantilla of rich brocado, and a 
sopra vest of tho same material concealed his cuirass. By 
his side, dose girt, ho wore a Moorish scymitar, and 
beneath his bonnet his hair was confined by a cap or head¬ 
dress of the finest stuff. Ferdinand* was mounted on a 
nobio war-horse of a bright chestnut colour.” (Part I, 
Ch. jt. p. 401 et seq.) 
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Tho account of tho Inquisition is eminently unsatisfac¬ 
tory. No adequate motive is assigned for it, no sufficient 
cause. It stands in this book as a thing with consequences 
enough, and bad enough, but no cause; you know not why 
it came. Mr Prescott treats Catholicism fairly. We do 
not remember a line in these volumes which seems dictated 
by anti-Catholic bigotry. He hae no sympathy with the 
Inquisition; he looks on it with manly aversion; but he 
treats the subject with little ability, not showing how 
subtly tho Inquisition worked, undermining the Church 
and the State, and corrupting life in its most sacred sources. 
Who made the Inquisition; for what purpose was its 
machinery set a-going; what effect did it have on the 
whole nation ?—these are questions which it was Mr Pres¬ 
cott's business to answer, but* which, as we think, he has 
failed to answer. Whosoever brought it to pass, chore is 
little doubt but it gained Ferdinand and Isabella the title 
of Catholic. But our historian does not like to lay the 
blame on them; they are the heroes of his story. Fer¬ 
dinand may indeed bo blamed,—it were difficult in this 
century to write and not blame him; but Isabella must 
not be censured for this—her heroism is to be spotless. 
The spirit of chivalry in our author is too strong for the 
spirit of humanity. He thinks Ferdinand may havo had 

K ’cal motives for establishing the Inquisition, but Isa- 
only religious motives for its establishment in Castile. 
(Part I. Ch. vn. p. 246.) Certainly there was a great 
blame somewhere: it falls not on the people, who had 
neither the ability nor the will to establisn it; nor on the 
aristocracy of nobles and rich men,—they had much to loso, 
and little to gain; it was always hateful to them. Hie 
priests, no doubt, were in favour of the Inquisition, but 
they could not have introduced it; nay, could have had 
little influence in bringing it about if the crown bad op¬ 
posed it. Ferdinand ana Isabella were no slaves to the 
priesthood; they knew how to favour the interests of tho 
Church whoi served their turn; but no forehead was 
more brazen, no hand more iron than theirs, to confront 
and put down any insolence of sacerdotal power. Isabella 
did not favour tho old Archbishop of Toledo; she abridged 
the power of tho priests; nay, that of tho Pope, and easily 
seized from him what other monarch* had long clutched at 
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in vain. She allowed no appeals to him. (Part I. Ch. xii. 
p. 4; Ch. xt. p. 84. rat'll. Ch. xxTi. pp. 485— 
437.) Tho Pragmaticaa of Isabella tended to restrict the 
power of the clorgvand of the Pope within narrower limits 
than before. Ferdinand and Isabella are the very parties 
to be blamed for the Inquisition: if so enlightened abore 
their age, the more to be blamed; if cool-headed and far- 
sighted, they deserve more reproach; if Isabella were so 
religious as it is contended, then the severest censure is to 
be pronounced against her. It was only thirty-six years 
before the Boformation that she introduced tho Inquisition 
to Castile. It is idle to lay the blamo on Torquemada 
(Part I. Ch. vri. p. 247 et al.); wo profess no great 
veneration for this genuine son of Saint Dominic, but let 
him answer for his own sins, not his master's. We cannot 
but think history is unjust in painting Isabella so soft and 
fair, while her inquisitor-general is portrayed in tho black¬ 
est colours, and she, with all her intelligence, charity, and 
piety, puts the necks of the people into his remorseless 
hands. Ferdinand and Isabella were not fools, to be de¬ 
luded by a priest, However cunning. It seems to ns that 
tbe Inquisition must be set down to their account, and 
should r' rer them both with shame; that as James the 
Second to bo blamed for Jeffries and the bloody assises, 
so are l'erdinand and Isabella for Torquemada and tbe 
Inquisition. Mr Prescott admits tbe most obvious and 
pernicious cruelties thereof, but has not tbe heart to trace 
the evil to its source. It is the fashion of certain writers 
to dwell with delight on every fault committed by tho 
masses of men. What eloquent denunciation have wo 
heard on the “ horrid crimes of the old French Revolu¬ 
tion:” "horrid crimes” they were, and let them bo 
denounced; but when tho writers come to bntcheries done 
by the masters of mankind, they havo no voice to denounce 
such Atrocities. Yet both equally proceed from tho samo 
maxim—that might is right. Llorento may be wrong in 
the numbers who suffered oy the Inquisition; perhaps thero 
were not^ 13,000 burned alive at tho atako, and 101,143 
who suffered other tortures. Sippose there were bqt half 
that number—nay, a tenth part still it is enough to cover 
any monarch in Europe, since tho twelfth century, with 
shame. Grant that Torquemada projected the scheme; tho 
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fact that Isabella allowed it to bo executed nkows -that-sho 
was of ion! akin to-Her infamous ancestor* Peter the Cruel, 
and deserves the sharp censure of every ijost historisn. '• 
We come next to sneak of the Moors and Jews. At the 
time of Ferdinand ana Isabella, there were in Spain two 
distinct tribes of men. On the one side were the descend* 
ants of the Visigoths, one of the new nations who had 
appeared in history not many centuries before, and united 
with the existing population of Spain, as the Romans had 
formerly united with the settlers they found there; on the 
other side Were two nations, descended, as it is said, from 
Abram, the mythological ancestor of numerous tribes of 
Aria, the Moors and the Jews. Both of these nations had 
been for centuries distinguished for their civilization; they 
had long dwelt on the same soil with the Spaniards, and if we 
may believe the tale, few families of the Spanish nobility 
wore quite free from all Moorish or all Hebrew' taint. A 
philosophical historian would find an attractive theme in 
the meeting of nations so diverse in origin, language, man- 
ners, and religion, as tho sons of the East ana the West. 
It would be curious to trace the effects of their union; to 
learn what the Hebrews and the Moors had brought to 
Spain and what they established there; how much had been 
gained by this mingling of races, which, as some think, is 
a perpetual condition of national progress. The Jews wero 
not barbarians—they are commonly superior to the class 
they mingle with in all countries. The Moors were amongst 
the most enlightened nations of Europe: they had done 
much to promote the common industrial arts, the higher 
arts of beauty; they had practised agriculture and tho me¬ 
chanic arts with skul and science, for unlike the Spaniards, 
they were not ashamed of work; they had fostered science 
and letters; on their hearth had kept the sacred fire snatch¬ 
ed from the altar of the Muses before their temple went to 
the ground, and still fed and watched its flame, in some ages 
almost alono the guardians of that vestal fire. The English 
reader familiar with Gibbon’s account of the Arabian race, 
—a chapter not without its faults,.but whtah even now must 
still bo called masterly,—looks for something not inferior 
in this history, where the occasion oqually demands it. Bat 
he looks in vain. Tho chapter which treats of tho Spanish 
Arabs (Part I. ch. mi.), though not without merit, is 
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hardly■worthy of a place in a history written in this age of 
the world, .. . 

$i.e fTjro chief monarchies of Spain were practically 
united ifito' dne/i£ was not to be collected that the Catholic 
sovereigns would allow so fair a portion of the peninsula 
to remeun in the hands of the Moors. Thev had only been 
there on sufferance, and seem never to have recovered 
from their terrible defeat in 1210. Spanish sovereigns, with 
the spirit of that age, would wish to subdue the Moors— 
Christians, the “ Infidels;" and when such feelings exist 
an occasion for war is not long to seek. Tho conquest of 
a rich kingdom liko that of Granada with a high civiliza¬ 
tion, is an ft flair of mucl\ importance; tho expulsion of a 
wholo people, in modern times, though still meditated by 
men whom the chances of an election bring to tho top of 
society in Republican America, is an unusual thing, and in 
this c&so it wa * b Jbarous not loss than unusual. 

Mr Prescott uoes justice to the industry, intelligence, 
skill, and general civilization of the Moors j while ho points 
out defects and blemishes in their institutions with no un¬ 
due eeveritv, he has yet just and beautiful things to say of 
them. Bat he glozes over tho injustice shown towards them, 
and averts tho sympathy of the reader for the suffering 
nation by the remark, that “ they hud long since reached 
their utmost limit of advancement as a people; " “ that 
during tho latter period of their existence, they appear to 
havo reposed in a state of torpid and luxurious indulgence, 
which would seem to argue that when causes of external 
excitement were withdrawn, tho inherent vices of their 
social institutions had incapacitated thsm from tho further 

C ’ action of excellence." Then ho puts tho blame—if 
o there be—on Providence, and says, " in this impo¬ 
tent condition, it was wisely ordered that their territory 
should be occupied by a people whose religion and moro 
liberal form of government . . . qualified them for 
advancing still higher the interests of humanity." (Part 
L Ch, xt. p. 105 ot se^.) Mr Prescott elsewhore speaks 
with manly and becoming indignation of the conduct of 
Ximenes, who burnt the elegant libraries of tho Moors; 
vet he has not censure enough, it seems to ns, for tho 
barbarous edict which drove the Moors into hypocrisy or 
exilo. 
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The expulsion of the Jews is treated of in the same 
spirit: tlie blame is laid in part on the priests, on Toraue- 
mada, and in part' on the spirit of the age. Both were Dad 
enough, no doubt, bnt if Ferdinand and Isabella, as repre¬ 
sented, were before their age in statesmanship, and the 
latter far in advance of its religion, we see not how they 
can be shielded from blame. It is the duty of an historian 
to measure men by the general standard of their times,— 
certainly we are not to expert the morals of the nineteenth 
century from one who lived in the ninth; but it is also the 
historian's duty to criticise that spirit, and when a superior 
man rises, he must not be juagod merely-by the low 
standard of his age, but the absolute standard of all ages. 
Such a judgment we seldom find in this work. Many acts 
of these pnnces show that they wore short-sighted. Allow¬ 
ing Isabella's zeal for the Church, which is abundantly 
proved, it must yet be confessed that Bhe possessed its 
wor&i qualities—bigotry, intolerance, and cruelty—in what 
might be called the heroic degree. Ferdinand cared little 
for any interest but his own. We doubt, after all, if it 
was love of the Church which expelled the Moors and tho 
Jews, and think it was a love yet more vulgar; namely, 
the love of plunder. He hit the nail on the head who de¬ 
clared that uncounted numbers of Jows were richer than 
Christians —innumeri [Jticktoruw] Chruttanit ditiort j. Tho 
Jews displayed their usual firmness in refusing to pretend 
to ho converted, but tboir resolution to adhere to tho 
faith of their fathers and their conscience meets with but 
scanty praise from our author, living under institutions 
formed by religious exiles, though he calls it “ an extra¬ 
ordinary act of self-devotion." 

Mr Prescott's defence of Isabella does little honour to 
his head or heart, hut is in harmony with tho general tone 
of the history. Tho Catholic sovereign thus struck a 
deadly blow ofc the industry of the nation. The Moors 
had almost created agriculture in Spain; they had founded 
tho most important manufactures—that of silk, wool, 
leather, aud of tempered steel. They were ingenious 
mechanics and excellent artists. Since that time foreign¬ 
ers have braved the national prejudice against manual 
work. It was the Flemish and the Italians who re-estab¬ 
lished the manufacture of tapestry, of woollen goods, and 
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of work in wood; and more recently the English and 
French hare engaged there in the manufacture of linen ; 
cotton, and mixed goods. In the time of Louis XIV. 
more than seventy-five thousand Frenchmen had gone to 
settle in Spain. 

Mr Prescott’s account of the literature of Spain has 
been much admired, not wholly without reason. The 
chapters (Part I. Ch. xdc. and xx.) which treat of the 
Castilian literature were certainly needed for the complete¬ 
ness of tho work. Everybody knows how muen Mr 
Schlosser adds to the value of his Histories, by his laborious 
examination of tho literature, science, and art of tho nations 
ho describes. To know a nation’s deeds we must under¬ 
stand its thoughts. " It will be necessary,” says Mr Pres¬ 
cott, "in order to complete the view of the internal ad¬ 
ministration of. Ferdinand and Isabella, to show its 

operation on the intellectual culture of the nation. 

It is particularly deserving of note in tho present reign, 
which stimulated the active development of tho national 
enemies in every department of science, and which forms 
a leading epoch in the ornamental literature of the country. 
The present and following chapter will embrace the mental 
progress of tho kingdom, .... through tho whole of 
Isabella’s reign, in order to exhibit as far as possible its 
entire results.” (Part I. Ch. xix. p. 184 et seq.) 

The education of Isabella was neglected in her youth, 
and, at a mature age, she undertook to supply her defects, 
and studied with such success, says one of her contem¬ 
poraries, that "in less than a year her admirable genius 
enabled her to obtain so good a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue that she could understand without much difficulty 
what was written or spoken in it.” She took pains with the 
education of her own children, and those or the nobility. 
She invited Peter Martyr and Marinseo Siculo to aid m 
educating the nobility, which they readily did. Mr Pres¬ 
cott mentions the names of several noblemen who engaged 
zealously in the pursuit of letters. "No Spaniard/' says 
Giovjo, "was accounted noble who held science in in¬ 
difference.” Men of distinguished birth were eager, we 
are told, to lead the way in science. Lords, also, of illus¬ 
trious rank, lent their influence to the cause of good letters: 
one lady, called La Latina, instructed the Queen in tho 
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fiomah tongue; another lectured on the Latin classics, 
at Salamanca, and a third on rhetoric, at Alcala. Tet, 
spite of all this royal zeal, this feminine and noble atten¬ 
tion to letters, Mr Prescott confesses that little progress 
was made in the poetic art since the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury. One cause thereof he finds in the rudeness of the 
language, which certainly had not become more vndo 
during the progress of so much Latinity and rhetoric;— 
and another, “ m tho direction to utility manifested in this 
active reign, which led such as had leisure for intellectual 
pursuits to cultivate science rather than abandon them¬ 
selves to the mere revels of the imagination”. (p. 229.) 

Let us look at this subject a little moro in detail, and 
see what opportunities Spain had for intellectual culture, 
what use she made of them, what results were obtained, 
and how Mr Prescott has described “ tbe mental progress 
of the nation.” 

The Arabians, as we have twice said before, were for 
some time tho most enlightened nation in tho world: they 
cultivated arts, the useful and tho elegant, with singular 
success; they diligently studied physics and metaphysics; 
they pursued literature, and have left behind them numer¬ 
ous proofs of their zeal, if not of their genius. There was 
a time when the great classic masters of science were 
almost forgotten by the Christians, but >,refully studiod 
and held in honour by the disciples of Mahomet. Men of 
other nations sought instruction in their schools, or sat at 
thw feet of their sages, or studied and translated their 
works- By means of their vicinity to the Moorish Arabs, 
tho Spaniards had an excellent opportunity to cultivate 
science and letters, but they made little use of those ad¬ 
vantages. Robert and Daniel Morley, Campano, Atliol- 
hard, Gerbert of Aurillao (afterwards Sylvester LL), and 
others, learned from tho Arabian masters; but there wore 
few or no Spaniards of any eminence who took pains to 
study tho thought of their Mahometan neighbours. 

It seems to us that Mr Prescott a good deal overrates 
the literary tendency of tho Spaniards under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. It is true, at that time a groat movement of 
thought went on in the rest of Europe. The capture of 
Constantinople drove the Greek scholore from their ancient 
home; the printing-press diffused the Scriptures, the 
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ancient laws, the old classics, spreading row thought 
rapidly and wide. Literature-'and philosophy wero studied 
with great rigour. This now movement appeared in Italy, 
in Switzerland, in Germany, and France—oven in England. 
But in Spain wo find few and inconsiderable traces thereof. 
Mr Prescott cites Erasmus for the fact that u liberal studies 
were brought in the course of a few years, in Spain, to so 
flourishing a condition, as might not only excite tho ad¬ 
miration but serve as a model to the most cultivated 
nations of Europe.” (p, 202.) But it deserves to be re¬ 
membered that Erasmus made this statement in a letter to 
a Spanish professor at the University of Alcala, and 
besides, founds his praise on the religion as much as on 
the learning of tlio country. In a former letter ho had 
said that tho study of literature had boon neglected in 
Germany to such a degreo that men would not take learn¬ 
ing if offered them for nothing,—“ nobody was willing to 
hear tho professors who were supported at the public 
charge.” But elsewhere Erasmus knows how to say that 
in Germany their {< schools of learning were numerous as 
tho towns.” But this is of small importance. 

It is certain that Ferdinand and Isabella did something 
to promote the literary culture of their people; yot it had 
not been wholly neglected before tbo University of Huesca 
(Osca) was certainly old. Plutarch, in his Lifo of Sor- 
teriua, informs us that tho Homan general founded a school 
there, and some om says that Pontius Pilate was a “ Pro¬ 
fessor Juris ”—ntriusquo juris, wo suppose—on that found¬ 
ation ; Spaniards may believo the story. Tho University 
of Seville was founded in 990; that of Valencia in 1200, 
or about that time; that of Salamanca in 1239,—-though 
some place it earlier and some much later; universities 
had been founded at Lerida and Valladolid in the four¬ 
teenth century. This statement may read well on paper, 
but it is plain that universities had dona little to enlighten 
the nation,—otherwise Cardinal Ximenes bad nover cele¬ 
brated that auto da fe with the Arabian libraries. 

Quean Isabella, we are told, oncouraged the introduction 
of printing into Spain, and caused many of tho works of 
her own subjects to be printed at her own charge; that 
she exempted a German printer from taxation, and allowed 
foreign nooks to bo imported free of duty. But moro than 
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twenty years olapsed after tho discovery of the art before 
wo bear of a single printing-press in the kingdom; and 
during tho whole of the fifteenth century we cannot find 
that four hundred editions wore printed in all Spain, whilo 
during that period the press of Florence had sent forth 
five hundred and fifty-three, that of Milan six hundred and 
eighty-three, that of Paris Boven hundred and fifty-seven, 
Rome nine nundred and fifty-three, Venice three thousand 
one hundred and thirty-govon. The little city of Straa- 
burg alono tied published more than tho whole kingdom 
of Spain. About fifteen thousand editions wero printed 
in the last thirty years of that century. Tho character of 
the works printed in Spain is significantfirst of all 
comes a collection of songs in honour of the Virgin, setting 
forth the miraculous conception. It is true, a translation 
of tho Biblo into tho Limousin dialect was printed at 
Valoncia in 1478, but during tho fifteenth century wo do 
not find that a single edition of the V ulgate, or of tho 
Civil Law, was printed iu all Spain, though no loss than 
ninety-eight editions of the Latin Biblo came forth from 
tho presses of Europe. 

Mr Prescott professes to describe tho mental progress of 
the nation. To accomplish this, tho historian mast tell as 
tho result of what was done in law—in the study of the 
Roman, tho National, and the Canon Law, for all three have 
been important elements in tho development of the Spanish 
nation; what was done in physics; in metaphysics, includ¬ 
ing ethics and theology; ana in general literature. Now 
Mr Prescott, in this examination, passes entirely over tho 
first three departments, and bestows his labour wholly upon 
the last. It is true, ho treats of tho alteration of the laws 
in his lost chapter, but in a brief and unsatisfactory stylo. 
Yet he had before told ua that the attention of studious 
men was directed to science, and it is elsewhere asserted 
that much was done in this reign for the reformation and 
codification of tho laws. It would be interesting to tho 
mere reader, and highly important to tho philosophical 
student who wishes to understand tho mental progress of 
Spain, to know how much the Roman Law was studied, 
how much the Canon Law, and what modifications wero 
mndo tkoreby in tho national institutions themselves—by 
whom, and with what effect. After all that has boon 
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written of lato years, it would not be difficult, certainly not 
impossible, to do this. The publication of La# Side Par - 
tidas for' the first timo in 1491, twenty years after the acces¬ 
sion of Isabella to the throne, was an important event; the 
legal labours of Alfonso do Montalvo deserved some notice; 
the celebrated Comolaio del Mare , which lias had so im¬ 
portant an influence on tlio maritimo laws of Europe and 
America, and first got printed during this reign, certainly 
required seme notice, even in a brief sketch of the intellect¬ 
ual history of that reign. In all Catholic countries tho 
study of tho Canon Law is of great importance, but during 
the fifteenth century, though more than forty-editions there¬ 
of got printed in other parts of Europe, wo do not find 
one in. Spain. 

In science, including the mathematics and all depart¬ 
ments of physics, tho Spanish did little. Yet circum¬ 
stances wore uncommonly favourable: the conquest of 
Granada put them in possession of tho libraries of tho Moors, 
which wore destined only to the flames ; under the guid¬ 
ance of Columbus, they discovered now lands and had ample 
opportunities to study tho geography, zoblogy, and botany 
of countries so inviting to the naturalist. But nothing was 
done. It is true, Andres, with his national prejudices, un¬ 
dertakes to mention somo names that are illustrious in 
medicine—but Piquer and Lampillas, Monardes,Christoforo 
da Costa, Laguna, a ihO' Spanish Galen,” and tho rest that 
ho mentions, may bo celebrated throughout all Spain and 
evon in La Menchn: wo think they are but little known 
elsewhore. In tho departments of geography and astro¬ 
nomy tho Spanish accomplished nothing worthy of mention. 

In metaphysics and ethics there are no Spanish names 
before the sixteenth contury-—few even then; scholastic 
philosophy., which once prevailed so widely in the West of 
Europe, seems not to have found a footing in tho Penin¬ 
sula. In the tenth century Gorbert went to Spain to 
learn philosophy of the Arabs; in the eleventh, Oonst&n- 
tinua Africanus communicated its doctrines to the world; 
in tho twelfth and thirteenth, Athelhard of Bath, called 
Atht-'hard tho Goth, Gher&rd, Qtho of Frisingon, Michael 
Scott, and othora, filled Europe with translations of Arabian 
authors. But Spain did nettling. 

In theology the Spaniards have but one work to show of 
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any note, which dates from the period in Question. The 
Comjplutensian Polyglot was a great work; but to achieve 
that nothing was needed hut great wealth and the labours 
of a fow learned and diligent men. The wealth waa abundant-, 
and flowed at the Cardinal’s command; the treasures of 
tho Vaticanand of all the libraries of Europe wore freely offer¬ 
ed ; the manuscripts of the Jews in Spain were at Ximenos* 
command; the services of accomplished scholars could 
easily be bought. Learned Greeks there wero in the 
South of Europe seeking for bread. Of the nine men who 
were engaged in this undertaking, one was a Greek and 
three were Jews—of course, converted Jews. Artists came 
from Germany to cast tho types for the printing'. 1 ' Mr Pres¬ 
cott exaggerates the difficulty of tho undertaking: the 
scholars could be had, the manuscripts borrowed or bought; 
indeed, ao poorly was the matter conducted, that some 
manuscripts, purchased at great cost, came too late for use. 
Mr Prescott says, “ There were no types in Spain, if in¬ 
deed in any part of Europe, in tho Oriental character/’ 
but only three alphabets were needed in the Polyglob-— 
the Boman, tho Greek, and the Hebrew. The two first 
were common enough, oven in Spain; and in various parts 
of Europe, before tho end of tho fifteenth century, no less 
than thirty-nine editions had been printed of the whole or 
a part of the Hebrew Bible. Tho Complutetman Polyglot 
is indeed a valuable work, but at this day few men will 
contend that in the Old Testament it has a text better 
than tho edition at Sonci.no, or that the Comphjtensian New 
Testament is better than that of Erasmus. Indeed, we 
hazard nothing in saying that Erasmus, a single scholar and 
a private man often in want of money, did more to promote 
the study of the Scriptures and the revival of letters than 
Cardinal Ximenes and all Spain put together,—and never 
burnt up a library of manuscripts because they were not 
orthodox. 

All these matters, except the Polygot, Mr Prescott passes 
over with few words in hia sketch of the mental progress 
of Spain in her golden age. While France, Germany, 
Italy, and England made rapid strides in their mental pro¬ 
gress, Spain aid little—little in law, little in science, in 
theology little. But Mr Prescott writes in a pleasing style 
about another portion of tho literature of Spain, which is. 
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after all, her most characteristic production in 1 otters—hor 
ballads and the drama. The Ihdondilla is the most dis¬ 
tinctive production of tho Spanish muse. The ballads of 
Spain are unliko those of England, of Scotland, and of 
Germany, in many respects, yet boar the same relation to 
the genius of tho people. They grew up in the wild soil of 
the Peninsula; no royal <v ecclesiastical hand was needed 
to foster them. Beautiful they are,—tho wild flowers of 
tho field,—but under the eye of Isabella they began to 
droop and wither; no now plants came tip so fair and fra¬ 
grant as tho old. Why not ? Tho lift, of the people was 
trodden down by tbo hoof of the priest whom Isabella had 
sent to hia work. The language was rude, says Mr Prescott. 
That hindered not; Burns found a rude speech in Auld 
Scotland, but tho versos he sung in u hamely wostlin jingle” 
will live longer thon tho well-tiled linos of Pope. Budo- 
ness of language hindered not the genius of Chaucer, of 
Hans Sachs. Mr Prescott had small space to note tho 
alteration of laws, tho change of social systems, or the pro¬ 
gress of civilization in Spain, but he has some twenty pages 
to bestow upon tho drama, and givos us an analysis of 
the “ Tragicomedy of Oolestina, or C&listo and Molibea/' 
spending four pages upon such a work. A philosophical 
reader would consent to spare all mention of Encina, Na¬ 
hum), Oliva, Cota, and even Fernando de Boxas, if in tho 
place which they but-cumber there bad been an account of 
the real thought, manners, and life of tho nation. Far bo 
it from us to complain of tbe time and space allotted to the 
popular literature of Spain,—the chapters are the boat of 
the work; but one familiar with that delightful growth la¬ 
ments that the historian made no better use of his mate¬ 
rials to indicate the life, character, and sentiments of tho 
people. 

Mr Prescott overrates tho excellence of Queen Isabella. 
The character of Ferdinand was so atrocious that it admit s 
of no defence. Shall it bo said tho ago was distinguished 
for fraud, double-dealing, perfidy, and hypocrisy? It 
affords no good defence, for it was in those very qualities 
that Ferdinand surpassed his ago. He was a tyrannical 
king; a treacherous ally ; a master whom no servant could 
trust; a faithless husband in tho life of Qu>eu Isabella, 
and false to her memory after her death. Few will deny 
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that he had some ability and some knowledge of kingcraft, 
though wo think his powers and political foresight havo 
been somewhat overrated. The great men of the realm ho 
used as his servants, but when they acquired renown ho 
endeavoured to ruin them; cast them off neglected and 
covered with dishonour. His treatment of Columbus, Gon- 
salvo, or of Ximones, would have been a disgrace to any 
prince in Christendom. He was no friend of the nobility, 
and quite as little the friend of his people; ho did not fa¬ 
vour commerce or the arts; no, nor letters and science. 
His zeal for religion appears chiefly in the expulsion of the 
Moors and tho Jews. Isabella had some naturalrepugmance 
to the establishment of slavery in America, but Ferdinand 
had none. Mr Prescott, who is not blind to his faults, 
says truly, “ His was tho spirit of egotism. The circle of 
his views might be more or loss expanded, but self was the 
steady, unchangeable centre.” 

Mr Prescott censures Ferdinand, but it seems to us for 
the purpose of making a contrast with Isabella, quite as 
much as in reference to the unchangeable laws of morality; 
the effects of his character on the institutions of his country 
and the welfare of his people he does not point out in a 
manner worthy of an historian. Let us turn to Isabella. 
“Her character/' he says, “was all magnanimity, dis¬ 
interestedness, and deep devotion to the interest of the 
people.” (Vol. III. p. 898.) “Isabella, discarding all the 
potty artifices of state policy and pursuing the noblest 
ends by tho noblest means, stands for above her age;” 
“eho was solicitous for everything that concerned tho 
welfare of her people.” This is high praise; but laying 
aside the rules of chivalry let us look in the spint of 
humanity. Tho great political work of this reign was tho 
establishment of national unity of action. Spain had been 
divided into many kingdoms; tho separate provinces of 
each had been united by a feeble tie; the power of tho 
king was resisted and diminished by the authority of tho 
great barons, and thus tho nation was distracted, and its 
power weakened. Under these sovereigns the different king¬ 
doms were formed into one; the several provinces wero 
cloaoly united, the groat barons wore humbled and brought 
into dependence upon the throne; and thus national unity 
of action established by the* might of a great central 
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power. To accomplish this work, the first tiling to bo 
done after the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, was to 
diminish tlie power of tlie nobles. The 8&ine problem was 
getting solved in other countries at the same time. In 
some countries, as the nobles lost power, tho cities, with 
their charters, gained it; the communes, tho guilds, in 
short, the people, in one form or another, got an increase 
of political power. But in Spain it was not so. As power 
receded, from tho nobles it fell into the hands of the king. 
Tho people only gained domestic tranquillity, not practical 
political power, or the theoretic recognition of their rights. 
Ferdinand and Isabella were both jealous of the Cortes. 
Once, when Isabella wanted the Cortes of Arragon to-de¬ 
clare her daughter thoir future sovereign, ana- they re¬ 
fused, she exclaimed , (t It would bo better to reduce tho 
country by arms at once than endure this insolence of tho 
Cortes.” (Part II. Ch. n. p. 862.) After Isabella’s death 
Ferdinand for a long timo neglected to convene tho Cortes. 
(YcL ITT. p/ 284.) Once ho obtained a dispensation from 
tho Pope, allowing him to cancel his engagement with tho 
Cortes. (Ibid. p. 393, note 53.) In tho first two years of 
her reign, Isabella called three mootings of tho Cortes— 
of the popular branch alone. Tho motive was plain: she 
wanted to reduce the power of the nobles, and the com¬ 
mons were the appropriate tool. After this work was 
done, the sessions became rare. She made tho Hemandad 
take the place of the Cortes, to tho great detriment of 
popular liberty. But in 1506 the foolish Cortes, eithor in¬ 
cited by the court or stimulated by tho Spanish desire of 
monopoly, complained that the right of representation 
was extended too far. Both Ferdinand and Isabella “were 
averse to meetings of the Cortes in Castile oftoner than 
absolutely necessary, and both took car© on such occasions 
to have their own agents near tho deputies to influence 
thoir proceedings” (Part II. Ch. xxvi. p. 444, note S4), 
and to make tho deputies understand that they had not so 
much power as they fancied. If Isabella had all the super¬ 
lative qualities which Mr Prescott and others also ascribe 
to her, the result must h&vo been different. 

Wo will not deny that Isabella did much for tho nation 
—much to establish internal tranquillity; much to pro¬ 
mote the security of property and person. Tho first thing 
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mentioned by Don Clemencin—the restoration of tho cur¬ 
rency from its dobaaod condition—if takon alone, was 
highly important. She elevated men of worth to high 
stations, though they wore men of mean birth; doubtless 
this was done in part to show the nobles that she could 
dispense with them in places which they had long moaopo* 
lized; still she know how to distinguish between the acci¬ 
dents and the substance of a man, and choso her coun¬ 
sellors accordingly. Her management of the affairs of tbo 
Church displayed no little skill and much enorgy. She 
kept the Church from the incursions of the Pope,—a task 
not so difficult as it would have been a century or two 
before, for the papal power was visibly on the wane; still, 
on tho whole, we must confess that, she did little to elevate 
the religious character of the clergy or the people. 

Did she encourage letters and establish printing-presses? 
few great works were published in Spain: tho Lives;of 
Saints, treatises in honour of the Virgin, books of “ Sacred 
Offices,” and fulminations against Moqra, Jews, and here¬ 
tics j Papal Bulls, and the works of Raymond Lully—'such 
wore the books which the Spaniards printed and devoured 
in the fifteenth 5 century, a ho works of Sallust wore tho 
most important works issued from the press of Valencia in 
that century. Did sho encourage science ? it boro no fruits 
which the nation has aspired to gather from the Spanish 
tree; poetry ? little was brought to pass which could rival 
tho best works qf former days. In theology, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Polyglot and tho publication of tho Bible 
in the Limousin dialect, certainly a surprising event in 
that ago, little was done—nothing worthy of note. Under 
a hand so despotic, and under the eye of tho Inquisition 
which Isabella had established, what could a Spaniard 
effect ? It must bo confessed that Isabella did not foster 
tho* greatest interests of tho nation. Tho publication of 
proclamations which had tho force of law (pragmaticas), 
so frequent in her reign, shows plainly enough Her desire 
to rule without the advice of tho people whoso constitution 
sho thoreby violated. It matters not that they purport to 
bo mado at the demand of tho Cortes, at the request of 
corporate cities, or of prominent men. jfivun in America 
wo conld find here and there a man in tho Senate of tho 
United States who would recommend a powerful President 
tou x.—-CW<£f«7 VFritingi t 2, 8 » 
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to do tho same—perhaps a city or oven a state to advise it. 
Thoso prockmationg were the passing-bell of popular free¬ 
dom. Even if they did not, aa Mr Prescott assures ns, in¬ 
trench on the principles of criminal law, or affect the 
transfer of property, they not less undermined the liberty 
•of Castile. The Cortes of Valladolid, foolish'as it was in 
other respects, was right in remonstrating against those 
pragmaticas. Mr Prescott mentions several causes which 
contributed to increase the royal power at the expense of 
the people: the control of the military and ecclesiastical 
orders; the pensions and largo domains; the fortified 
places; tho rights of seigneoruu jurisdiction*; the increase 
of power over the Moors; tho acquisition of territory in 
Italy, and the discovery of a new continent j but he omits 
the ono cause which gave foroo to all these—the selfish 
disposition that counted political power as a right, which 
the monarch might nse for her own advantage, not a trust 
which she must administer by tho rules of justice, and for 
-the good of all her subjects. Ibis was the cause which 
enfeeoled thepeople after it had broken their noble tyrants 
to pieces. The rights of the people wore continually 
abridged. In 1495, tee nobles and tho representatives of the 
cities complained that the people were without arms. Mr 
; Prescott thinks this fact a proof that they were in a for¬ 
tunate condition, not- remembering that in such an age an 
armed people was what the Constitution is to America; 
what the British Parliament and acknowledged law are to 
England—tho ono great barrier against tho incursions of 
the crown. She found tho people burthened with an 
odious tax, imposed for a temporary emergency, and con¬ 
tinued through the inertia of the Cortes and tho tyranny 
of tho crown. Isabella had conscientious scruples about 
this tax, but continued it. Monopolies were established 
by this queen, who is represented as so far before her 
•time: goods must not be shipped in foreign vessels when 
a Spanish bottom could be haa; no vessel must be sold to 
a foreigner; even horses were not allowed to be exported; 
gold and silver must not he sent ont of Spain on pain of 
death. Yet when she forbade the exportation thereof by 
her commercial policy, by sumptuary laws she forhado 
their use at home. There are four things which will long 
'continue as the indelible monuments * of her reign: the 
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dstablishment of tie Inquisition for the torture and murder 
of her subjects; the expulsion of tho Jqwb and tho Moors; 
the enslaving of tho' Indiana in Amerioa, and the estab¬ 
lishment of Negro Slavery there. With this wo leave her 
and her memory, to speak: on tho general form and stylo 
of this work. 

• It is no part of our plan to criticiso tho account of civil 
and military transactions ; bat so far as wo have examin¬ 
ed his authorities, Mr Prescott is remarkably accurate. 
Some errors will always escape tho vigilance of an author; 
in this case they are rare and unimportant, The whole 
work is divided into three portions: an Introduction; a 
History of the Domestic Policy of Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella (Part L), and a History of their Foreign Polity, their 
Discoveries and Conquests (Part EL). The main oivision 
is a good one, tho minuter division into chapters is judi¬ 
cious, and the chapters well arranged. In separate chap¬ 
ters the author treats of various subjects,.so. as not to 
oahjfase the reader. Bnt we notice several defects in the 
matter and style of the work. There is no description of 
the large towns; no account of their history, tho growth 
or decline of their population; of their relation to the 
villages and hamlets; of the political tendencies of. their 
inhabitants. A brief description of Madrid, Toledo, and 
Seville, of Barcelona and Valencia, would be of great value 
to one who wished to understand the age j the materials 
for this are not wanting. 

Again, his portraits of distinguished men are not good j 
they often lack distinctness and specific character. We 
havo a right to demand a careful analysis of the character 
of such men as Columbus, Gonsalvo, and Ximones; an 
historian never does his duty completely until he gives us 
a pioturo of each prominent man of the times he describes. 
Portraits of men Hko Torquomada, Fonseca, Carillo, and 
Mendoza,—tho Archbishops of Toledo ana Seville—of 
Bayard and Foix, of the monarchs of those times, and of 
the other eminent foreigners who come upon the stage, 
ought to havo a place in a work like tins. 

The author docs not present himself to his readers as a 
philosopher who knows man scientifically, and therefore 
has an a priori knowledge of men; nor does he appear as a 
man of the world, who knows men by a wide, practical 
8 • 
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acquaintance ■with them. In consequence of this twofold 
defect the reader finds neither the careful judgment of tho 
philosopher nor the practical judgment of the man of affairs. 
Both of these defects appear frequently in this work;—for 
example, in his general review of the administration of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, which is not written in the spirit of the 
statesman, or the spirit of the philosopher, but of an amiable 
gentleman of letters filled with the spirit of chivalry 
. The book lacks philosophy to a degree exceeding belief. 
The author seems to know nothing of the philosophy of 
history, and little, even, of political economy. He nar¬ 
rates events in their order of time, with considerable skill, 
but the (muses of the events, their place in the general 
history of the race, or their influence in special on ihe 
welfare of the nation, he does not appreciate. He tells 
tine fact for the fact's sake. Hence there are no pages in 
the hook, perhaps no sentences, which the reader turns 
back to read a second time, to see if the thought be true; 
here are the facts of histoiy without the thought which 
belongs to the facts. It would be difficult to find a his¬ 
tory m the English language, of any note, so entirely 
destitute of philosophy. Accordingly, the work is dull 
and inanimate; the reading thereof tiresome and not pro¬ 
fitable. Thus lacking philosophy, and having more of tho 
spirit of chivalry than of humanity, it is impossible that 
he should write hi the interest of mankind, or judge men 
and their deeds by justice—by tho immutable law of the 
universe. After long and patient study of his special 
theme, Hr Prescott writes with the average sense of man¬ 
kind, with their average of conscience—and his judgment, 
the average judgment of a trading town, is readily accept¬ 
ed by the average of mess, and popular with them; but ho 
writes as one with little sympathy for mankind, and seems 
to think that Spain belonged to Ferdinand and Isabella; 
that their power was a right and not a trust, and they not 
accountable for the guardianship which they exercised 
over their subjects. The style of the work is plain, un¬ 
ambitious, and easily intelligible. Tho language, tho 
figures of speech, the logic, and the rhetoric are common¬ 
place; like the judgment of the author, thov indicate no 
.originality, and do not bear the stamp of his character. 
There is a certain mannerism about them, but it is not the 
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mannerism of Mr Prescott,—only of tho class of well-bred 
men. His metaphors, which usually mark the man, are 
commonplace and poor; rarely original or beautiful 
Here are some examples: To “ spread Hke wildfire;" to 
net “ like desperate gamblers; " to ran “ like bo many 
frighted deer;" to extend “like an army of locusts;" to 
be “like a garden." He calls womankind “the sex;" 
not a very elegant or agreeable title. There is a slight 
tendency to excess in his use of epithets; sometimes he 
insinuates an opinion which ho does not broadly assert, 
rhetorically understanding the truth. In his style there 
is little to attract, nothing to repel, nothing even to 
offend; he is never tawdry, seldom extravagant; never 
iU-natured, If he fin is an author in error, no takes no 
pleasure in pointing out the mistake. Everywhere he 
displays the marks of a well-bred gentleman of letters; 
this is more than can be said Qf the Beviower we have 
alluded to before. After long study of this work, we 
take leave of the author, with an abiding impression of a 
careful scholar, diligent and laborious; an amiable man, 
■who respects the feelings of his fellows, and would pass 
gently over their fadings; a courteous and accomplished 
gentleman, who, after Tong toil, has unexpectedly found 
that toil repaid with money and with honours,—and 
wears the honours with the some modesty in which they 
have been won. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OP MEXICO. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico. IFitA a Preliminary 
Pine of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation, and the Life of the 
Conqueror, Hernando Cortes. By Willum H. Prescott, 
author of the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella," &a 
Ac. In three volumes. New York*. 1844. 

Aram Mr Prescott had finished his History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, noticed in the pre¬ 
vious article, several important subjects seemed naturally 
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to claim his attention : these were the Discovery of Amo* 
rica, and the Reign of Charles Y. But the first of these 
had already been described by the graceful pen of Mr 
Irving, adorning what it touches; the second had been 
treated by Dr Robertson in a work of great though de¬ 
clining celebrity, and rendered attractive by a phrasing 
style, which often conceals the superficiality of tho au¬ 
thor's research, the shallowness of his political philosophy, 
and the inhumanity of his conclusions. Few men would 
wish to enter the literary career, and run the race with 
such distinguished rivals. A broader field yet remained, 
more interesting to the philosopher and the lover of man¬ 
kind ; namely, the Conquest and Colonuation of America 
by the Spaniards,. On this theme Mr Prescott has writ¬ 
ten two independent works, of wide popularity. Of the 
first of those wo now propose to speak, only premising 
what we said before in respect to the office and duty of an 
historian. 

The new world was disarmed in the reign of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella } its islanth and continents, though 
not for the first time,* laud open to the eye of civilized 
Europe. The greater part of America was found to bo 
thinly peopled by a single race of men, different in 
many respects from the inhabitants of the* eastern 
hemisphere. A large part of the new world was in¬ 
habited by tribes, not only not civilized, but not erren 
barbarous; the nations wore eminently savage, though 
most of them were far removed from the lowest stage 
of human life, 'still represented by the Esquimaux, the 
Now-Hollandors, and the Bushmans of South Africa. 
The French, the English, and the Dutch, in their 
North American settlements, came in contact with the 
barbarous portion of the nations, wbo had a little agricul¬ 
ture, it is true, but subsisted chiefly on the spontaneous 
products of the forest and the flood- But some tribes had 
advanced far beyond this state: some had ceased to bo 
barbarous. There was an indigenous and original civiliz¬ 
ation in America.- Attempts have often been made to 
trace this civilization to the old world; to connect it now 
with tho, Tyrians, now with the Egvpti&ns, and then with 
the Hebrews or roving Tartars. BometJmes the attempt 
* Mimethartto Qsmttrty J&Htotf, No. VI. Articia HI. 
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lias been guided by philology, which makes language the 
basis of comparison; sometimes by physiology, and scien¬ 
tific men have sought in the bodies of the red Americana 
to discover aome trace of the stock they sprang from j 
sometimes by theology, which seeks the affinity indicated 
by kindred forms of religion. Bat commonly mquirere 
have started with the theological prejudice that all mem 
are descended from the single primitive pair mentioned in 
the Hebrew myth, and hare oent philology, physiology, 
and theology to conform to their gratuitous assumption. 
Hitherto these attempts have been in vain. Even the 
lamented Mr Prichard, who bad this theological prejudice 
in the heroic degree,—small for an English theologian, 
indeed, but great for a philosopher, as he certainly was, a 
prejudice which appears throughout hia researches into the 
physical his tory of mankind,—mils to connect the American 
civilization with that of any other race. We therefore 
take it for granted, in the present stage of the inquiry, 
that it was original and indigenous. Geologists inform ns 
that the western continent appears older than the eastern. 
If it be so, perhaps the American aborigines ere the oldest 
race now in existence, and may look down on the bearded 
and pale Caucasians as upstarts in the world. If this be 
true, the rod man has not advanced so rapidly in civilis¬ 
ation as the whit©: this seems owing to toe inferior or-* 
ganization of the former, and also to the absence of swine, 
sheep, horses, oxen, and largo animals capable of being 
tamed, which in toe eastern continent have so powerfully 
aided the progress of civilisation. Hie man who would 
tame the sheep and the ox, must tame also himself. Hue 
domestication of animals, those living machines of an 
earlier age, once promoted the progress of mvdisatom as 
much as the invention of machinery at this day. The 
camel, the ship of the desert, and the steamboat, the ship 
of the sea, have each something to do in ferrying man out 
of barbarism. 

After the discovery of America, the Spaniard soon came 
in contact with too more advanced tribes of red men; 
contended with and overcame them, partly in virtue'of 
his superior development, but. partly also through toe 
aboriginal and organic superiority which marks the Cau¬ 
casian race in all historical stages their progress, and 
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appears in every conflict with any kindred race. This 
indigenous American civilization had two centres, or 
mother-cities, mainly independent of one another, if not 
entirely so—Mexico and Peru. The chief seats thereof 
were soon reached by the Spaniards, and conquered; the 
advanced tribes reduced to subjection, to slavery, or to 
death. The European brought there two things, wholly 
unheard of before—the doctrines of Christianity and a 
sword of steel, .each thought to bo the ally of the other in 
the conqueror's hand. 

Here is a theme more important, and therefore more 
profoundly interesting, than the Lives of Columbus and 
his followers, or the Beign of Charles the Fifth, though 
both of those bring great events before the thinker's eve;— 
certainly the biography of Columbus, of Amerigo, Cabot, 
and Vetrazaani, would offer an attractive field to a think¬ 
ing man. A jphflosophio historian would deHrht in a land 
newly discovered. Its geography, botany, smd zoology 
were all new to the eastern world ; there wore tribes un¬ 
heard of before, with a peculiar physical structure, lan¬ 
guage, literature, manners, arts, laws, institutions, and 
forms of religion unlike the old. It were a noble task for 
the naturalist to describe this virgin America, as she 
appeared in the fifteenth century, when she first stood un¬ 
veiled before the European eye. 

In ages before the historical period, the Caucasian race 
had taken possession of the fairest portions of the undent 
world. How, for the first time during many ages, on a 
grand scale it encounters another race. For the first time 
in human history, the white man and the red man fairly 
meet Theta two families, so dissimilar in natural charac¬ 
ter, so unlike ir. their development, now join in war, in 
wedlock, and at length mingle in political union. Ethno¬ 
graphers of this day somewhat obscurely maintain that 
the mingling of tribes, if not races, is an essential condi¬ 
tion of progress. It would be instructive to pause over 
the fiicts, and consider what influence in this care each 
race has had on the other, and their union on the world. 
Never before in the historical age had two races thus met, 
nor two independent dvilixations, with modes of religion 
so dissimilar, thus come together. In the great ware 
Which the classic nations engaged in, the two parties were 
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commonly of th© same stock. Even in the expeditions of 
Seaqatris, of Xerxes, and of Alexander, it was Caucasian 
that mot Caucasian. The same is true, perhaps in its full 
extent, of the expeditions of Hannibal and of the Moors. 
In all the wars from that of Troy to the Crusades, the 
heroes on both sides were of the same stock. The na¬ 
tions that we meet in history, from Thule to the <{ fabul¬ 
ous Hydaspes,” ail are Caucasians—differing indeed in 
development and spedfio character, but alike in their 
great, general peculiarities. Other races appear only in 
the background of history, among the classic, the Shemit- 
ish, or the East-Indi&n nations; but seldoxh even there, 
and not as actors in the great drama of human civilisation. 

The Spanish colonies afford the best known example of 
the mingling of men of different races. The Anglo-Saxon 
is eminently Caucasian: he also met the red men. But 
the Saxon, though like other conquerors forgetting his 
dignity in loose amours, will not mix his proud blood, in 
stable wedlock, with another race. There seems a na¬ 
tional antipathy to such unions with the black, dr even 
the red, or yellow races of men—an antipathy almost 
peculiar to this remarkable tribe, the extominator of 
other races. In New.Bngi&nd more pains were taken 
than elsewhere in America to spare, to civilise, and to 
convert the sons of the wilderness j but yet here the dis¬ 
tinction of race was always cheaply observed. Even com¬ 
munity of religion and liturgical ntos, elsewhere so power¬ 
ful a bond of union, was unable to soften the Engbshman's 
repuguanc© to the Indian. The Puritan hoped to meet 
the requods in heaven, but wished to keep apart from 
them on earth, nay, to exterminate them from the land. 
Borides, the English met with no* civilised tribe in Ame¬ 
rica, and for them to unite in wedlock with such children 
of the forest as they found in North America would have 
been contrary, not only to the Anglo-Saxon projudio© of 
race, but to the genem usage of mo world—-a usage to 
which even the French in Canada afford but a trifling 
exception. The Spaniards had lees of this exclusiveness 
of race, perhaps none at all They met with civilised 
tribes of red men, met and mingled in honourable and 
permanent connection. In Peru sand Mexico, at this day, 
there are few men of pure Spanish blood. ... 
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AH tiie historical forms of religion which, have prevailed 
m Europe, and the parts of Asiadnhnbited by the Cepca- 
ri&na, seem to have sprang from a common stock. Perhaps 
this is not true, hot at least their resemblances may often 
be accounted for by reference to some actual union, to 
their historical genealogy; not wholly by reference to 
human nature; their agreement is specific, not merely 
generic. But the forms of religion that prevailed in Ame¬ 
rica seem to have no historic#! element in common with 
those of the eastern world. When they agree, as they often 
do, and in their most important features, the agreement is 
generio, referrible to the identity of human nature acting 
under similar conditions; it is not specific, or to bo ex¬ 
plained by reference to history, to community of tradition, 
it is. the same human nature which appears in all races, 
and accordingly many, capeciaUy religious, institutions have 
a marked likeness all over the world, but the individual 
peculiarity of each race appears also in those institutions. 
The cirilmtion of the Caucasian tribes in the eastern 
world, ‘powerfully affected by their religious institutions, 
seems to have been propagated by onsets and cuttings 
from some primeval tree, and only modified by circum¬ 
stances and degrees of development; so there is an his¬ 
torical element, common to all those nations. It appears 
in their maimers, dress, and military weapons; in their 
agriculture, from the east to the west, where the same 
staple articles of culture appear, and the same animals— 
the cereal grasses, the sheep, the goat, the swine, the 
horse, and the ox; in their arts, useful and, beautiful; in 
their peptics, their morals, their forms of religion; in 
their hter&iure, and even in the structure of their language 
itself, so deep-rooted is the idiosyncrasy of race* In Ame¬ 
rica, to judge from the present state of ethnographic in¬ 
vestigation, it seems that another seed, independent and 
likewise aboriginal, got planted, came up, grew, and bore 
fruit after its kind. This also was propagated by cuttings 
and offsets, so to say; its doscendantehad spread from the 
land of the Esquimaux to Patagonia, Here, as in .the 
other hemisphere, the race became spocsfimiily modified by 
external mrcumsfcances, and the degree of development, 
/Still there is a generic element common to all the tribes of 
America, running, through their civilization, and apparent 
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in their institutions. Th© idiosyncracy of race appears 
here also, conspicuous arid poweml as there. 

This diversity' of race and th© analogous difference 
between the two civilizations brought into such close con¬ 
coction, renders the history of tho Spanish settlements in 
America exceedingly interring to & philosophical inquir¬ 
er : the English colonies are interesting on account or the 
ideas they brought hither and developed, and the influence 
those ideas have had on the world; the Spanish settle¬ 
ments are chiefly interesting on acoount of too Biots they 
bring to light. Under those circumatancos, it becomes 
the duty of the historian, who will write a booh worthy of 
his theme, to note the effect of this mingling of races and 
of ri valuations ; ho is not merely to tell who was killed, 
and who wounded, on which side of the river each one 
fought, and how deep tho water was between them, or how 
bloody it ran; he u to describe the civilization of th© 
nations, giving, however briefly, all the important features 
thereof, and then show the effect of the meeting of the two. 

More than three centuries have passed % since the 
Mexican conquest was complete. During that tune great 
revolutions have taken place in the world,—theological, 
political, and social. A great progress has been made in 
the arts, in science, in morals and religion,—in the sub¬ 
jective development thereof as piety, the objective applica¬ 
tion to life in tho form of practical morality. But tho 
Spanish-Americans hay© but a small share in thatprogress; 
they seem to Save done nothing to, promote it. They have 
not kept pace with the Anglo-American colonies;.. not even 
with the hVonch. Ifcispretfcy clear that the population of 
Spanish North Americar-cKmfcinffiital and insakr-^i/f loss 
numerous now than when Columbus first crossed the sea. 
The condition of the Americans in many respects is im¬ 
proved. Still it may bo reasonably demoted if-the popu¬ 
lation of Mexico is happier to-day than four hundred years 
ago. What is the cause of this: have the two race© been 
weakened by their union; were the Mexicans incapable of 
further advance ? v were the Spaniards tmribJe to aid 
them ? The Europeans gar© the Indian most valuable’ 
material helps to swine, sheep, goats, 

asses, horses, oxen, the cereal grasses of th© East/Iron, and 
gunpowder; ideal helps also in t$ie doctrines of Christian* 
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itv,—the machinery of the old world. In another work, 
Mr Prescott declares the Moorish civilisation incapable of 
continuing, as it had in its bosom the causes of its ruin. 
Is the‘same thing true of the Spanish civilisation ? Surely 
it cannot stand before the slow, strong, steady wavo of the 
Anglo-Saxon tide, which seems destined ore long to sweep 
it on, or hide it in its own ample bosom. The consequence 
is always in the cause; there but hidden. The historian 
of the conquest of Mexico, writing so long after the events 
he chronicfoa, while those consequences are patent to all 
the world, might describe to ua the cause; nay, the history 
is not adequately written until this is done. Without this, 
a work is history without its meaning—without philosophy. 
We must complain of Mr Prescott's work, in general, that 
he has omitted this its moat important part. True, he was 
only writing of the conquest of the country and the imme¬ 
diate colonisation; hut this is not adequately described 
until tbe other work is done. 

2fot only has Mr Prescott an attractive theme—obvious 
facte and glittering deeds, to attract all men and satisfy the 
superficial, aad larger, more general facte of a profound sig r 
nincance, to pause upon and explain—but the materials for 
his work are abundant. There are the narratives of men 

S eraonaUv’ engaged in the expeditions they write of—men 
ke Bernal Dias and Gomara; official documents like the 
letters of Cortes; early histories, as that of Solis; works 
on the antiquities of Mexico, like that of Clavigero, and the 
magnificent volumes published by Lord Kingsborough. 
Then there are works written by men themselves descended 
from the Mexicans. In addition to printed volumes, Mr Pres*- 
cott has richly supplied himself with such manuscript trea¬ 
sures of Spanish history as few American eyes ever behold. 
He has at his command about eight thousand folio pages of 
the works of Las Casas, IxtUlxochitl, Toribio, Camargo, 
Oviedo, and others. Public and private collections abroad 
have been opened to him with just and scholarlike liber¬ 
ality. 

if we divide Mr Prescott's? work according to its sub¬ 
stance, it consists of three parte :—the first relates to Mex- 
ico/ite. inhabitants and their civilization; the second to the 
conquesfofofi. Mexico; and the third \ to the subsequent 
career of Cortes. In respect of its form, the volumes are 
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divided into seven books, treating respectively of the Aztec 
civilization, of the discovery of Mexico, tho inarch thither, 
tho residence there, the expulsion thence, tho siege and 
surrender of the city, and the subsequent career of Cortbs. 
A valuable appendix is added, and a copious index, the lat- 
terqnite too uncommon in American books. 

This history has been so much admired, so widely cir¬ 
culated in America and Europe, and so abundantly read, 
that, as in tho former article, wo shall take it for granted 
that our readers are familiar with the work, and spare 
thorn our analysis thereof. Wo shall also presvnpose that 
tho well-informed reader is sufficiently familiar with the 
writings of Diaz and Solis, with the printed works of Las 
Casas, with Clavigero, Herrera, and the original accounts 
published at Madrid, a hundred years ago, in the collection 
of u Historiadorea primitives." 

Wo now propose to examine this history of the conquest 
of Mexico somewhat in detail, and to say a word of each of 
the three grand divisions of the subject. We will speak 
first of the civilization of the Aztecs. Mr Prescott’s account 
of the geography of Mexico, with his description of the 
country, is attractive and graphic. It seems to be suffi¬ 
cient ; we only regret the absence of a more extended map. 
With only tho ordinary maps the reader is often puzzled m 
trying to make out the exact position of a place, and 
accordingly he cannot always understand the account of a 
battle or the description of a march; The two small maps 
(in Vola. L and 33.) are of great service, and were prepared 
with much care, but are not adequate to render all parts of 
the text intelligible: thus Itztapalapan (Vol. HI. p. 6) is 
said to stand ** on a narrow tongue of land which divides 
the waters of the great salt lake from those of the fresh/ 1 
while on the map no such narrow tongue exists, and the 
reader must seek it in Clavigero or elsewhere. But this is 
a trifle. 

In'Mexico Mr Prescott finds four important tribes, or 
u races." The most conspicuous of these are the Tolteca, 
who came from theNorth before tho end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, and in the eleventh century " disappeared from the 
land as silently and mysteriously as they had entered it;" 
the Chiohemecs, a numerous ana rude tribe who came from 
the North-west in the twelfth century, and were soon "fol- 
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lowed by otlidr races of higher civilization, perhaps'of the 
same family with the Tolteca; ” the most noted of these 
tribes were the Aztecs, or Mexicans, and the Acolhnans, or 
Tezcucans. The civilization of the Toltecs was communi¬ 
cated to the Tezcncanfl, and by them to the Chichemecs. 

Of these four tribes—Tolteca, Chichemecs, Tezcucans, and 
. Azteca—the latter have become the most celebrated. They 
aro the Mexicans, and by that name we shall designate 
them in what follows. After encountering various fortunes 
in the land, they came to the valley of Mexico in the year 
1325, A.D., according to Mr Prescott, where they sub¬ 
sequently built Tenocbtitlan, the city of Mexico. The 
Mexicans were a warlike people, and in leas than two cen¬ 
turies their empire extended from shore to shore. This 
rapid enlargement of their power proves the martial vigour 
of the tribe, and their skiU in forming political organiz¬ 
ations—though Mr Prescott seems to aoubt their politi¬ 
cal ability. Bat as the Mexican empire was composed of 
several nations recently conquered and united almost en¬ 
tirely by external force, it is plain it contained heteroge¬ 
neous elements which might easily be separated. Take 
the old Roman and all other states thus formed, it was a 
piece of carpentry, artificially held together by outward cir¬ 
cumstances, not a regular growth, where the branch grows 
out of tho hole, that out of the root, and all are united by 
a central principle and partake of a common origin and 
history. 

Mr Prescott devotes four chapters to tho civilization of 
Mexico, and ono to Tezcuco. His materials are derived 
chiefly from Torqnemada, Clavigero, Saharan, Gama, the 
works which have appeared in franco and J^ngland on the 
antiquities of Mexico, the writings of Boturini and Lctlilxo- 
chitl. Of these authors Clavigero is the best known to 
general readers. Notwithstanding tire advantage which Mr 
Prescott has in coming sixty years after Hie work of Cla¬ 
vigero was published, wo must confess that oh the 'Whole 
the earlier writer has given, the more satisfactory account 
of the matter. It is true, Clavigero had space to be minute 
and curious in particulars,—for nearly two of his four 
quarto volumes are devoted to the subject,—but bis gener¬ 
al arrangement is better, though by no means perfect or 
philosophical,—following an inward principle,—and his 
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account of tlie Mexican institutions is on the whole more 
distinct as well da more complete. Yet in some details Mr 
Prescott surpasses his predecessor. 

Mr Prescott gives an account, sufficiently lucid, of what 
may be called the Constitution of Mexico; he speaks intelli¬ 
gently of the royal power, which was both legislative and 
executive. He gives a good description of the judicial 
power, certainly a vary remarkable institution for such a na¬ 
tion, and in many respects a very wise one. But his account 
of the nobles, of their power and position, is meagre and 
unsatisfactory. He does not tell us how the distinction of 
nobility was obtained. 

What ho soys of the penal laws is stall less satisfactory, or 
complete. The only punishments he mentions are death, 
slavery, redaction of rank, and confiscation of property. 
Clavigero adds confinement in prison and banishment from , 
the country. Prisons as houses of punishment generally 
indicate a higher civilization than the penalty of death, or 
exile. 

Clavigero has given the fuller and more satisfactory ac¬ 
count of the Mexican system of slavery. He mentions also 
one important provision of the penal law omitted by Mr 
Prescott, that kidnapping was punished with death. 

Mr Prescott's account of the manner of collecting the 
revenue is full and clear. The same must be said of his 
account of the military establishment of Mexico. Still the 
reader would bo glad to know whother the soldiers were 
volunteers or conscripts, how they were fed, and, when suc¬ 
cessful in war, what share of the booty belonged to them. 
Clavigero mentions a significant fact, that there were three 
military orders, called Princes, Eagles, and Tigers (Achau- 
tin, Quauhtin, and Qcelo). Since the two last are titles of 
honour, as well as the first, they furnish an important monu¬ 
ment of the ferocity of the nation. 

The civilization of the Mexicans has been sometimes 
exalted above its merit; still it is plain they had attained a 
pretty high degree of culture. Yet it differed in many re¬ 
spects from that of the eastern nation** *. it was a civilisa¬ 
tion without the cereal grasses; v..„uOut wine, milk, or 
honey; without swine, sheep, or goats; without the horse 
or the ass, or any beast of burthen ; civilization without 
iron. Mexico seems to have been the centre of refinement 
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for all North America. Agriculture, one of tho earliest arts, 
seems to have travelled northward; the three great staples 
thereof among the natives of North America m the tem¬ 
perate zone—maize, beans, and various species of the 
pumpkin or squash—had journeyed from tho Gulf of Mexico 
to the Bay of Fundy, and extended inland to the Rocky 
Mountains, covering a great extent of countiy where they 
were not indigenous, and could not exist but for the care 
of man. 

In Mexico, the fundamental law or constitution was 
fixed and well understood. The monarchy was elective; 
though, by law or custom, tho choice must be made from, 
a certain family, still tho chief was chosen for his personal 
qualities. Montezuma was distinguished as a soldier and 
a priest—compatible titles in many a laud not otherwise 
very barbarous—before he was elected king. Throughout 
North America there seems to have been a genoral custom 
of choosing the ruler among tho nephews .rather than 
among the sons of the former chief. 

The judicial power was carefully separated- from tho 
executive. The judges were appointed by the king or 
chosen by the people, and hold their office for life or 
during good behaviour. The laws seem to have been well 
admimstered. Property was so secure that bolts and bars 
were not needed. life, liberty, and the honour of women 
were carefully guarded, and seem to have been more 
secure than in Scotland at the same time. Lands were 
held in severalty and by a certain tenure. Almost all men 
held real estate in their own right. In the most densely 
peopled regions there was little land not improved; far 
less than at the present day, as we judge. The law of de¬ 
scent was fixed, and well understood. Tho right of testa¬ 
ment was universal. 

Historians tell us that the laws were written, and pub¬ 
lished to the people. We think they exaggerate tho ex¬ 
tent of, a written law, and the power of the Mexicans to 
record laws with their imperfect mode of writing. Per¬ 
haps Mr Prescott with others has fallen into a slight error 
in this particular, though we do not say this with much 
confidence. 

Slavery prevailed in a mild form. Men became slaves 
by judicial sentence, as a punishment for crime, by selling 
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themselves, or from being sold by their parents. The 
slave could hold property, real or personal, and devise it 
to whom he would; ne could own other slaves. This was 
not a privilege which the master might revoke, but a right 
at common law. The slave's life was, theoretically, sacred 
as the free man’s. His children were all free. Nobility 
was hereditary, while slavery was merely a personal affair, 
and did not attaint the blood. Indeed, the slave was only 
a vassal, bound to render certain services to Ins feudal 
lord. This fact shows that the nation had emerged from 
that state where man is so lazy that only the slave can be 
made to endure continuous toil, and where Slavery is the 
chiof handmaid of Industry. 

The penal laws were severe; capital offences were 
numerous. Theft was punished with death, as it was until 
lately in England, if the property stolen exceeded five 
shillings in value. Imprisonment, fine, Gxile, and social 
degradation were legal punishments for certain crimes. 
The revenues of the nation were collected in a regular and 
constant form. As in most despotic countries, the taxes 
were enormous; but there seems no reason for supposing 
that they were so excessive as they have been for many 
years in the kingdom of Naples; perhaps' they were not 
proportionately so great* as in England at this aay. Some 
of tno nobles were exempt from taxation, but we know not 
whether this exemption was the reward of some extra¬ 
ordinary service, or, as in France before the, Revolution, 
came purely from the selfishness of that class who had the 
power to withdraw their necks from the common yoke. 

War was conducted in a systematic manner; regularly 
declared and commenced in a formal style. The arts of 
diplomacy were well known, and the rights of ambassadors 
respected. The military code was minute in its provisions. 
The arms of the Mexicans were well made and destructive. 
They used shields of wood, and body armour of quilted 
cotton. They had embattled fortifications of stone, well 
situated and constructed with skill. There were military 
hospitals for the sick and wounded soldier—institutions 
unknown to the Eastern world till long after the time of 
Christ; hospitals better than the Spanish, and supplied 
with surgeons more faithful. 

Their cities were numerous and large, supplied with 
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water by aqueducts. There were many towns containing 
thirty thousand inhabitants; tho capital contained at least 
three hundred thousand. In his second official letter, 
Cortes says that Tlaacala was larger and much stronger 
than Granada when taken from the Moors; that it had 
more fine houses, and was better supplied with provisions. 
Thirty thousand persons word daily m its markets, to buy 
and sell. He says the exterior aspect of Cholnla is more 
beautiful than any town in Spain. From a single temple 
(Mezquita) he counted four hundred other temples with 
towers. Houses were built of wood, of sun-dried bricks, and 
of stone. While in Spain labour was a disgrace, in Mexico 
it was held in honour. The calling of a merchant was 
honourable, and he sometimes rose to distinction in tho 
State, a very remarkable circumstance in a nation so warlike. 
Trading in slaves seems to have been as respectable among 
the Catos of Mexico as of Rome. Agriculture was held in 
high and deserved esteem. The harder work in the fields 
was performed by the men; only tho light work fell to the 
lot of women. Great pains wore taken with the cultivation 
of flowers : ornamental gardening was bettor understood in 
Mexico than in Europe. In some places the land was 
artificially watered, as among the Moors in Spain. There 
were floating gardens on the lake of Mexico. In the 
large cities there were public gardens of great extent and 
beauty. Yet, though blessed with maixe and potatoes, 
tho Mexicans lacked the valuable staples of Eastern agri¬ 
culture—the more useful grains, tho vine, and the olive; 
they had no aid from tho ox or the horse—not even from 
the humbler servant of the plough, the ass. 

The mechanics wrought with adroitness and good taste, 
in wood, in stone, and in feather-work. Their earthen ware, 
says Cortes, was equal to tho best in Spain. Cotton was 
manufactured and dyed with taste and skill. Gold and sil¬ 
ver were abundant, and wrought with a dexterity which 
rivalled the best works of Venice and Seville, astonishing 
tho artists of Europe. They used also copper, lead/ and 
tin. It has been said—we doubt if correctly—that they 
did not know the power of fire to render metals more pliant 
under the hammer. Iron was unknown: in its place their 
cutting instruments were made of obsidian (itsli), a stone 
which takes a keen edge, though it is easily blunted. 
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For monoy they used gol<jUdusfc, bits of tin, and bags of 
cocao. 

Tho publio roods excited the admiration of the Span* 
iarda, and wore probably better than they loft'at home. 
Runners wont with such" speed, that despatches wore car¬ 
ried ozxo or two hundred miles in a day. Bondings wore 
erected akmg the road aide for their acooxnnK«4Maonu In¬ 
deed, couriers went with such rapidity, that fish were 
caught in the Gulf of Mexico, and in twenty-four hours 
wore two hundred miles o If, in the kitchen of. Monte¬ 
zuma. 

There wore botanic gardens in several Mexican cities, 
where the plant? were scientifically arranged. Cort£a men¬ 
tions ono two leagues in circumference; it contained an 
aviary,—for Mexico ia the country of birds, as Africa 
of beasts,—and basins stocked with numerous varieties 
of fish. At that time such gardens were unknown in 
Europe. 

Tho Mexicans had attained a considerable proficiency in 
science. They had a peculiar system of notation, counting 
by scores end pot by tens:—first they took the five digits 
of one hand, then of the next, and in like manner the ten 
digits of the feet. They had made a measurement of the 
year more exact than that of the Greeks and Romans. Their 
week consisted of five days; four weeks, or twenty days, 
made a month. There were eighteen months in the year, 
and then five days were intercalated that belonged to no 
month. Thus their common civil year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty-five days. But in every one hundred 
and four years, it is said, they intercalated twenty-five 
days which belonged to no year. Thus their calendar 
was exceedingly exact, and ia many years there would bo 
no important difference between actual and calculated time. 
Their day was divided into sixteen hours; they had sun¬ 
dials for time-pieces; they understood the causes of an 
eclipse, and knew the periods of the solstices and tho 
equinoxes. 

Women shared in social festivities with the men. Poly¬ 
gamy was allowed, as throughout all North America, and 
as with the Hebrews before Christ; wealthy men, and 
especially kings, had many wives; yet the custom seems 
limited to such, os indeed it must have been everywhere. 
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The language® of the 71171008 nations of Mexico were re¬ 
markable for mat peculiarity called agglutination by philo¬ 
logists, which daamcterixes all the dialects of America, with 
perhaps b'afe a single exception, and forms the imguisdc dis¬ 
tinction of the American race. Their language was copious, ■ 
regular, and comprehensive. The Mexicans had a rude 
mode of writing, % pictures and symbols, which enabled 
them to record oTents, to transmit and preserve inform¬ 
ation. By means of this help they recorded their laws, 
their judicial transactions, and wrote their civil history. 
They wrote poetry in the same manner. We would speak: 
with becoming diffidence in this matter, which wo cer¬ 
tainly have hot been able to investigate to our own satis¬ 
faction, and modestly express our fear that the art of wrifc^ 
ing among the Mexicans has been a good deal overrated. 
We doubt that an ordinary poem could be recorded in Mex¬ 
ican characters. Still, tins art of writing seems to have 
been more perfect than the Egyptian in the time of the 
pyramids, as indeed their language was more copious and 
better developed, though greatly inferior to that of the 
Chinese. 

There were schools for 'he education of the children. 
Elderly women, serving also as priestesses, took charge of 
the girls; the priests instructed the boys. The former 
learned various feminine employments, were taught to be 
modest, and to pay " entire obedience and respect to their 
husbands." Boys were taught to work and to fight; they 
were instructed in the art of writing; they learned the 
traditionary lore of their country, and studied such 
sciences as the Mexicans knew; they learned the princi¬ 
ples of government, and were taught to hate vice and love 
virtue—to practise the duties of natural religion. To this, 
of course, •was added an acquaintance with the national 
mythology, and the rites of the popular worship. This 
education was no doubt rude, and limited to a compara¬ 
tively small portion of the people. There was a general 
Board of Education, called the Council of Music. All this, 
wo suspect, is a good deal more complete on paper than it 
was in fact;—but Diaz informs us that Montezuma in¬ 
tended to keep some of the Spaniards, whom ho hoped to 
conquer, for schoolmasters, and employ them in teaching 
the people. 
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In their religion tho Maxitans were polytheists. It is 
not assy to get at the facts respecting this matt-ir, for the 
authors we depend upon seem tmcouacionflly to hare lent a 
oolouring to what they describe, and much of the Christian 
tradition or dootrino has got mingled with the opinions of 
tho natives. Bat it is said that they believed in one an- 
prone Creator; they addressed him as “ the Cod by whom 
we live ;” “ invisible, incorporeal, one God, of perfect per¬ 
fection and purity;” " under whose wing we find repose 
and a sure defence.” There were other gods beside him; 
the most popular was their God of War, for the Mexicans 
were a ferocious people, and this peculiarity appears also 
in their mode of religion. In common with almost every 
nation of the earth, and perkKpa with all, they believed in 
the immortality of the soul and the doctrine of future retri¬ 
bution. In the Mexican heaven there were two degrees 
of happiness, of which tho warrior had the higher. Tho 
Bom an poet had got beyond this. There were three 
degrees of punishment in hell. " Eternal damnation,” it 
has been said, “ is not learned by the mere light of nature, 
but is one of the truths of revelation;” so we suppose tho 
Mexicans were indebted to their Spanish conquerors for 
this article of the meed. The priests were a distinct class, 
numerous and respected, and, as in nearly all countries, the 
best educated class. They served God with an abundance 
of forms, rites, ceremonies, fasts, and mortifications of the 
flesh,—according to Mr Prescott’s quotation, u In hope to 
merit heaven by making earth a hell." However, in this 
respect their conquerors taught them many devices which 
the simple Mexicans did not know before. The Mexicans 
do not appear to have practised any ritual mutilation of 
the body as the Hebrews and Mahommedana do to this 
day. The priesthood was not hereditary, or even herit¬ 
able, as it seems. It did not necessarily last for life. There 
was only a movable priesthood, not a caste perpetuating 
its traditions and its rites in a single family from age to 
age. Tho chief priest was elected, though it does not 
appear by whom. Some elderly women served as priest¬ 
esses. Tho Mexicans had some rites which strangely 
resembled the Christian:—they baptized their children 
by sprinkling; the priests heard confession and gavo 
absolution from sin, and, what is remarkable, this abaolu- 
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tion not only waa thought to save a man from future tor¬ 
ment, but actually bold good and gave deliverance in a 
court of justice on earth. There waa a Mexican goddess, 
Cioacoatl was her name, who seems closely related to 
mother Eve; she was " the first goddess who brought 
forth;" she " bequeathed the sufferings of childbirth to 
women;" and by her “ sin came into tha world." There 
waa also a Mexican Noah, Coxcox, who survived a deluge, 
and has often been taken for the mythical patriarch of the 
Hebrew legend. 

There is much taut is revolting in the worship of savage 
nations; some of the disgusting features thereof remain long 
after civilization has swept away civil and social monstrosi¬ 
ties. The most hideous thing connected with the Mexi¬ 
can worship waa the sacrifice of human beings. Human 
sacrifices have been common with all'nations at certain 
stages of their development. The custom was well known 
among the Greeks and Romans: the story of Abraham is 
a lasting monument of its existence among the Hebrews. 
But in no country did this abomination prevail to so great 
a degree. To render the ghastly sacrifice still worse, the 
worshippers devoured the flesh of the victims. Cannibal¬ 
ism waa solemnly practised throughout Mexico. Human 
blood was the holiest sacrament. The number of victims 
is variously stated: one authority mentions more than 
eighty thousand in a single day—an extraordinary occa¬ 
sion ; others but fifty in a year, the estimate of Las Casas. 
Mr Prescott thinks it safe to admit that thousands were 
sacrificed each year. Diaz declares that there must have 
been more than a hundred thousand skulls of these victims 
in a single place, and Gomara relates that two companions 
of Cortes counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand in a 
single edifice. No apology can be attempted for such an 
abomination;—but the same thing is called by different 
names in different places. In thirty-five years King 
Henry YIH. put to death seventy-two thousand of his 
subjects by the- hands of the public executioner; many 
thousand Moors were butchered by the Spanish soldiers, 
after resistance was over, in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; a great number were put to death with more 
terrible torments by the most holy court of the Inquisition. 
A Mexican would write that all these were sacrificed to 
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God. Human sacrifices in Mexico excited the just horror 
of Cortes and his companions, while the butcheries in 
Spain perhaps did not disturb them at all. Few things 
can bo conceived of more abhorrent- than the human sacri¬ 
fices and cannibalism of the Mexicans: their civilization 
deprived them of the excuse which shelters the Fiji and 
New Zealander. Yet these mea-slaughterera endeavoured 
to mitigate the sufferings of their victims. Mr Prescott 
shows a just and hearty horror of this unnatural mode of 
worship. But one of their gods, Quotzalcoatl, H is said, 
taught " a more spiritualizing religion, in which the only 
sacrifices were tho fruits and flowers of the season,” 

Wo come next to the conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 
He first heard the name of Montezuma about Faster, in 
1519 ; on St HippolytW day, August 12th, 1521, the 
Spaniards carried the capital by assault, sued the Mexican 
empire lay at their disposal. Montezuma had died a cap¬ 
tive ; Guatemorin, his successor, was in their hands. Yet 
Cortes invaded this powerful empire with but a handful of 
soldiers. When he left Cuba, February lOtb, 1519, be 
bad one hundred and ten mariners, five hundred and fifty' 
three soldiers, ten heavy guns, four falconets, and sixteen 
horses; he had also about two hundred Indians. Two 
horses were subsequently added, and eighteen men; fif¬ 
teen men were sent away from the expedition, and there 
were other but inconsiderable losses. He actually began 
his march into Mexico with about four hundred foot, and 
fifteen horse, and seven pieces of artillery, such as it was. 
At the same time, he had also thirteen hundred Indian 
warriors and one thousand Tam&nes or porters, men of 
burthen. Tho number of Indiana was soon increased to 
three thousand. When he first entered Mexico against 
the will of the vacillating monarch, his whole force was 
less than seven thousand men; but four hundred of these 
were Spaniards. After ho had been driven from the city, 
and baa been reinforced by others of his countrymen who 
joined the expedition, when he reviewed his forces at 
Texcuco, he had eighty-seven horse, eight hundred and 
eighteen foot, of whom one hundred and eight were arquo- 
busiers and crossbowmen, three largo field-pieces of iron, 
and fifteen smaller guns of brass. 

Such were the forces with which Cortes invaded' and 
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finally conquered a country containing more inhabitants, to 
eay the least, than the kingdom of Spain, at that time, 
with a capital aa large and populous as Seville and Cor¬ 
dova united, or twice aa great as Milan. Certainly the 
moat daring enterprise of ancient times becomes tame in 
comparison with this. True, there wore some circum¬ 
stances .which favoured the enterprise. Had there been 
no dissensions in the Mexican empire, his attempt would 
have been in vain; without his Indian allies ho would soon 
have been cut off. Then he was aided by the superstition 
of the times. There was a prophecy current among the 
Mexicans which CoritSs was thought to fulfil. There was 
a story of Quetzalcoatl, a mythical' person worshipped as 
a god'; he had taught the Mexicans agriculture, the use 
of metals, and the arts of government, and opposed human 
sacrifices which he could not prevent; he had a fair com¬ 
plexion and a flowing beard, the patriarch of the golden 
age of Mexico; ho had left the country, embarking for 
Tlapalian, the Mexican Eden, or Atlantis, but the prophecy 
said ho would return and resume the possession of the em¬ 
pire. The Mexicans saw Cortes, and said: “ This is Quet- 
zalcoatl returned from Paradise/' The Spaniards were 
"white gods." Montezuma himself seems to have shared 
this opinion. This “ random shot of prophecy," as Mr 
Prescott calls it, seems to have hit the mark, and prepared 
the nation for conquest. 

Then the Spaniards were Caucasians, and had the or¬ 
ganic superiority of that race; besides, they were far in 
advance of the Mexicans in the art of war. They had 
horses, steel, ships, gunpowder, muskets, and cannon; they. 
understood the value of concerted action, and of well- 
ordered movements on the field of battle; they had wea¬ 
pons of offence and defence far superior to those of their 
opponents. If Boston could be invaded by aa army that 
should land at Pro vince town, ascend in balloons, ana from 
a single position reconnoitre the wholo state of Massachu¬ 
setts, ana from the extremity of Cape Cod should bombard 
this city, levelling whole blocks of houses at a single shot; 
if they had swords which could pierce through a plough¬ 
share as easily as silk or cotton cloth, and fire-arms which 
shot through tho most solid walls of brick and stone as 
readily aa a rifle-ball goes through a glass window; if they 
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lad animals trained to war* ten times larger than the ele¬ 
phant, as heavy as tie largest locomotive steam-engine, 
swifter than that, and more difficult to encounter—beasts 
of war that trod down horse, foot, and dragoons, tramp¬ 
ling the artillery itself into the ground ; if, m addition to 
this* the invaders were clad in armour bullet-proof, were 
each stronger than ten common men, had a skill, a fore¬ 
sight, a daring, and a patient conrage proportionate to 
their instruments of destruction, and a cruelty not inferior 
to their courage; and if, still more, it was currently be¬ 
lieved that the Book of Revelations had predicted that 
they should come and conquer the land; if 'whole conn- 
tries were ready to help the invaders,—then we should bo 
confronted with foes which would bear about the same re • 
lation to us that the Spaniards bore to the Mexicans. 
Considering all these things, tho success of the conquer¬ 
ors, marvellous as it appears, is less remarkable than the 
courage and patience with which tho Mexicans resisted 
the attack. Hod the Spaniards known the full extent of 
the difficulty, even the iron heart of Cortes must havo 
failed within him. 

But vve must ask. What non? had the Spaniards to invade 
Mexico and possess themselves of its soil f Mr Prescoty 
examines this question in an unsatisfactory manner, and, 
yro are sorry to say it, gives an unjust answer, but in 
accordance with the spint in which his three historical 
works have been written. An unprejudiced man must say 
the Spaniards had no claim to Mexico, but that of the stout 
and well-armed highwayman to the purse of tie undefended 
traveller; the right of the pirate over the unprotected ship 
of the merchant. It is true, the Spanish monarch had a 
conveyance £ om the Pope, which in reality gave no better 
title, and was worth no more than the compendious trans¬ 
fer offered by the tempter in the Bible — tr all these will I 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Neither 
Pope nor Satan could alienate and convoy what he did not 
possess. We think it cannot be maintained in natural law 
that a savage tribe has a right to arrest civilisation in any- 
given spot, to keep a continent for a hunting-field dwelt 
in by a few wild beasts and wild men. It is commonly, 
perhaps universally, conceded that a nation has eminent 
domain over tho lands of tho individual, and allows him to 
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hold them in individual severalty for his private welfare 
when not adverse to the general good of the State; even to 
bequeath thorn to his successor, subject to the same condi¬ 
tion. So the human race has eminent domain over the 
lands of each particular nation, allowing it to hold in 
national severalty for the nation's welfare, when not adverse 
to the universal good of mankind. As there is a solidarity 
of the nation, so is there of tho race, and rights and duties, 
national or universal, thence accruing. But when the nation 
takes the lands of the individual, which he has a good natural 
title to, they must fully indemnify that individual for his 
lands, else it is robbery; and robbery by a nation, and for 
the sake of the greatest majority of its citizens, is no better 
in itself than if done by one man in his own name,—it is 
still robbery, spoliation contrary to natural law. The same 
holds good between any one nation and mankind, between 
tho savage and the cmlized-who may assume to represent 
the consciousness of mankind. This idea seems to have 
been in tho mind of the Bottlers ofNew-England; if not in 
their mind, they acted as if it were. The pilgrim and the 
puritan knew that tho naked savages of Massachusetts had 
no natural right, adverse to the welfare of the human race, 
no right to keep the land a wilderness and shut civilization 
out of it for ever; but they knew, also, that though the 
civilized man represented the higher consciousness of man¬ 
kind, and, so far as that went, represented tho human race, 
still ho had no right, whatever necessity compelled him, to 
take from the savages, against their will, all that they had 
or anything that they had, without returning them a com¬ 
plete equivalent therefor. So these settlers of New-Eng- 
land did not rely on the grant of the English king for their 
title to the Indian land; they bought it of the Inmans, took 
a deed, recorded tho transfer, and honestly paid for it—a 
small consideration, bat enough to extinguish the title, and 
more than it wm worth to the Indians themselves. Butin 
New-Englatd no Indian owned land in severalty, more than 
wind and water, excepting the snot his wigwam covered, 
and the little petoh subjerfod to the rode tillage of his wife. 
These were the only spots with which he had mixed aphis 
labour. There was enough for all, and therefore personal 
and exclusive appropriation had hardly begun. At the 
merest caprice, tne Indian left his place to whomsoever 
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might take it, and himself sought another—oa free as the* 
beaver or the wild-cat, who liko him respected the appro* 
priation of another. This tract belonged to the Narra- 
gansotts, that to the Pequods. There was appropriation 
by the tribe, not by tho individual. Tho title of the Karra* 
gansetts was good as against tho Pequoda, or any other 
tribe, but each man of that tribe took any of the national 
lands not previously appropriated, as freely as he took tho 
air and the water which was not in another man’s month. 
The chief of tho tribe seems to have acted as trustee, and 
in that capacity gave his auitclaim deed to tho chief of the 
white men, acting in behalf of the rest, and conveyed away 
the title of the tnbe. The Indian parted with his land for 
a "good consideration,” for "value received.” 

In Mexico the case was quite different. Almost all tho 
valuablo land was owned in severalty; individuals had 
mixed their labour vrith the soil, owning it as much as they 
owned the fish-hook they had made, or the ear of com they 
had grown; owned it as completely as a man can own the 
soil. The Mexicans were a civilized people; the lands in 
tho valley of Mexico were as well cultivated as the lands 
in Granada, the garden of Europe; the natives had not 
stopped in their progress, as Mr Prescott thinks the Moors 
haa done in Spam, and their land therefore could not be 
claimed as a derelict of civilization; on the contrary, they 
seem to have been in a state of rapid advance, as much so 
as the Spanish nation itself. The superior culture of the 
Spaniard gave him no right to these lands without indem¬ 
nifying tho individual owners,—no more than the English 
have to China, or the Batch to Turkey; no more than the 
Now-Englanders would have to seize Spain and Italv at 
this day. The Spaniard could not plead necessity, like 
the pilgrims,—poor, persecuted, and just escaped from tho 
ocean,—who took a fish and some com in their extremity, 
when they landed on Cape Cod, and carefully paid for both 
when, months afterwards, they found the owners f Op* 

S resaion never planted a single Spaniard in America. The 
[oors were not allowed to migrate thither, under tho ad¬ 
ministration of Ferdinand and Isabella. The Spaniards did 
not attempt or pretend to buy a title to the umd. Their 
claim was the claim of the pirate. It is true, the Pope, as 
head of tho human race, trustee for all mankind, and 
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vicegerent of Almighty God, gave a title to America. 
Could Cortes and the others hold under that 7 Hr Prfes- 
cott thinks they could satisfy their own consciences in that, 
way, and though the conveyance were worthless in itself, 
they would be subjectively in the right. But the Pope 
gave a grant of lands subject to this condition: the hea¬ 
then must be converted. If that were not done, the title 
failed through breach of covenant. We shall see how this 
was attended to. 


Mr Prescott says the desire of converting the natives 
was “ paramount to every calculation of personal interest 
in the breast of Cort4s.” (Vol. II. p. 32 et al.) We are 
amazed at a statement so gratuitous and irreconcilable with 
the facts of the case; we should say that the calculation 
of personal interest was always paramount to the desire of 
converting the natives. Mr PTescott says, “ There was 
nothing which the Spanish government had more earnestly 
at heart than the conversion of the Indians/' (Vol. I. p. 
269.) We wish tharo were some facts to sustain tho asser¬ 
tion. It is true, a pretence was often made of a desire to 
Christianize the Indians. Velasquez instructs CortAs “ to 
bear in mind, above all things, that the object which tho 
Spanish monarch had most at heart, was tho conversion of 
the Indians; " he was, however, to impress on them the 
grandeur and goodness of his royal master, and to invite 
them “ to give in their allegiance to him, and to manifest 
it by regaling him with such comfortable presents of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, as, by showing their goodwill, 
woald secure his favour and protection/' Imagine, oh 
gentle or simple readers, imagine the American board of 
foreign missionaries sending out their servants to China 
with such instructions, asking for “ comfortable presents " 
of silks, and Svcee silver, and tea! Imagine, also, the 
admiration of the Castilian court, if Cortes had believed 
that “ the conversion of the Indians" was a the object 
which the Spanish monarch had most at heart," and had 
converted the whole of Mexico, overturned every idol, 
sending them all as trophies to hi* " most noble, powerful, 
and catholic prince, invincible emperor, and our sovereign 
lord," planted the cross on every Uocatii, but the Spanish 
flag nowhere, and had not sent home a single ounce of 
gold, nor gained an inch of land l Imagine tho honours, 
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the triumphal processions, that would have been his wel¬ 
come homo to old Castile t Mr Prescott, in the very teeth 
of facts, maintains that Cort£s took this part of his in¬ 
structions to' the letter, antx' with him that the conversion 
of the natives was paramount “to every calculation of 
personal interest.” His “ first object," says Mr Prescott, 
“ was to reclaim the natives from their gross idolatry, and 
to substitute a purer form of worship. . . . He was 
prepared to use force if milder means should prove in¬ 
effectual." (Vol. I. p. 269.) Ho felt “he had a high 
mission to perform as a soldier of the cross." Cortes 
comes to St Juan do Ulloa, as it is now called, and invites 
the natives “ to abandon their cursed idols, abolish hu¬ 
man sacrifices, and abstain from kidnapping." Everybody 
knows the fablo of the Fox turned Preacher; it is less re- 
marknblo than the distorical and kindred fable of Cortes 
turned missionary. 

This confessor of the faith, this missionary of the Lord, 
this great first apostle to the Gentiles of Tenochtdtlon, 
comes to Tabasco, full of war and Christianity, resolved, 
as Mr Prescott confesses, to build 

M hk faith upon 

The holy text of pike ana goxu M 

The natives opposed the entrance of armed strangers, as 
the Butch or the Portuguese would have done.# Cortes 
made proclamation, and assured them that “ if (blood wore 
spilt, the sin would lie on their heads." They answered 
with shouts of defiance and a shower of arrows. He took 
the town, and two days after had a severe battle with the 
inhabitants of the country. Of course the Spaniards were 
victorious, and the Indians suffered great loss; some say 
one thousand were shun, some thirty thousand. The battle 
was fought on Lady Bay, the day of the miraculous con¬ 
ception of the mother of God. The battle was a good type 
of the “ annunciation” brought by this new Gabriel to the 
American Virgin. As the primitive Christians, it is said, 
had miraculous assistance in wielding their spiritual wea¬ 
pons, so those devout heralds of the faith, “ soldiers of the 
cross," and “ followers of the Lamb," had aid from on high 
—a celestial champion “ mounted on his grey war-horse, 
heading the rescue, and trampling over the bodies of tbe 
fallen infidels l" Cortes thought it was his own tutelary 
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saint,—Saint Peter, & patron not wholly unsuitable for 
such a client,— “ but, says Pizarro y Orellana, “ the 

common and indubitable opinion is, that it waa our glorious 
apostle, Saint James, the bulwark and safeguard of the na~' 
tion.” After the bottle the Indians were “ converted,” 
and the event celebrated on Palm Sunday. “ Behold thy 
King cometh unto thee meek ” must have been sung with 
great unction that sabbath mom, and the lesson for the 
day, “ Come unto me, ye that labour and are heavy laden,” 
must have delighted Saint Peter and Saint James, heard 
“ in this connection! ” A city was afterwards built on the 
battle-field; its name commemorates the dvr, the deed, and 
the Christianity of these apostles—Saint Mary of Victory 1 
At Cempoalla Cortes tried his hand at the delightful 
work of conversion; the Indian monarch, however, de¬ 
clared his own gods were good enough for him, and ho 
could, not comprehend how the Creator of the universe 
“could condescend to take the form of humanity, with its 
infirmities and ills, and wander about the earth, the vol¬ 
untary victim of . . . . those whom his breath had 
called into existence.” Poor benighted heathen! % To 
Cortes this waa easy as drawing his sword. However,’ the 
nation was converted—at least the temples. Here, though 
not for the first or last time,—for “ the things that are 
seen are temporal” and require to be renewed,—these de¬ 
vout apostles received a foretaste of their reward, in the 
form of “ eight Indian maidens, richly dressed, wearing 
collars and ornaments of gold, with a number of female 
slaves to wait on them.” The chief requested that they 
might become wives to the Spanish captains. “Cortes 
received the damsels courteously,” such was his zeal for 
Christianity, “but told the cacique they must first bo 
baptized.” “ Porous manor o no era permtido a hombre*, 
hint do la Iglma ai Diot, toner ammerdo con \dolatm* / ” 
Similar comforters wore frequently “added to theirnnmber.” 
Bernal Diaz, a very plain-spoken old soldier, who cared 
not over much for the souls of the heathen, mentions these 
things oftener than Mr Prescott. Cortes himself, in virtue 
of hut apostolic dignity, we suppose, or as head of the new 
church, took the right “to lead about” the celebrated 
Marina,—not without other helpmeets, we think,—an 
Indian woman who was of great service in the expedition. 
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This band of missionaries vent to Cholula, and massa¬ 
cred Uio inhabitants, who had been previously a/aembled 
in a narrow place convenient for the slaughter. A portion 
of the town was burnt, and, as Cortes himself says, three 
thousand of the inhabitants put to death. Herrera makes 
tho number six thousand, and others yet greater. Mr 
Prescott is far from justifying the deed, yet he endeavours 
to excuse the conduct of Cortes: these were heathens; 
religious infidelity was thought a sin to bo finished with 
fire and faggot m this life, and eternal suffering in tho 
next. But if it is believed that death sends a man to eter¬ 
nal torment, a “ soldier of the cross " would hesitate a lit¬ 
tle before butchering six thousand men. Las. Casas adds 
that he burnt alive more than one hundred caciques whom 
he had craftily got into his hands, and that while tho city 
was on fire, it was said that Cortes repeated a snatch of 
poetry, comparing himself to Nero looking down from the 
Tarpeian rock on the burning of Borne, and caring not for 
the screams of tho children and the old men. Ibis story 
seems less probable to Mr Prescott than to ns. After thus 
introducing himself to tho Cholulsns, Cortes "urged the citi¬ 
zens to embrace the cross ” and abandon their false gods. 

When Cortes had his first interview with Montcsuma, 
he told the monarch that the Christians had come to 
snatch his soul and the souls of his people from the fiames 
of eternal fire. The Mexican king must have thought 
them remarkable men for such a mission. When about 
to advance to the siege of Mexico, CortAi tells his soldiers 
that “ the conversion of the heathen is the work most ac¬ 
ceptable in tho eye of the Almighty, and one that will be 
sure to receive his support;" that without this the wax 
would be unjust, and all they might gain by it, robbery. 
When a new king was established at Tescueo, Cortes 
placed several Spaniards about him, ostensibly to instruct 
him in their language and religion, but really as spies to 
watch over his conduct and prevent his correspondence 
with the Mexicans. 


The Spanish apostles had one mode of distinguishing 
their converts and catechumens from such as had not fallen 
into their hands which wo do not find practised by the 
evangelists of other nations: they branded their eqpftees 
with a hot iron. The letter G was thus indelibly burnt 
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upon them, to denote that they were the spoils of war 
( guerra ). Dias mentions the branding of the captives a 
great deal oftener than Mr Prescott; on several occasions 
it was done to “ a vast number of the inhabitants, 0 and 
again! “ great numbers were led away into slavery and 
marked in the foes with a red-hot iron. 0 (Cap. ISO, 154, et 
sajp.) This hateful torment was burned upon the women 
as well as the men; even upon the faces of the women who 
were to serve as temporary “ wives 0 to the conquerors, 
who, it seems, were not always so anxious to ensure their 
baptism as their branding. 

The motive of the conquerors was love of conquest and 
plunder. This is plain enough in the despatches of Cortia. 
Dias makes no concealment of the fact: he wished the 
land to be divided as follows: one-fifth for the king, one- 
fifth for the church, and the rest among the conquerors, 
according to their rank and merits. (Can. 169.) As the 
conquerors who survived the conquest could not have been 
more than five or six hundred, they would have been 


well paid for two or three years* service. But what 
be left for the converted natives ? Heaven in the 


next life and slavery in this. 

The design of the conauerora is made plain by the in¬ 
vasion itself, by their conduct during the war, and by the 
institutions they established after it was over: they wanted 
the property and the persons of the Mexicans. They took 
both, perhaps with as little ferocity and as much decorum 
as any nstion could rob and enslave another. The plea of 
a desire to convert the Indians is a poor defence, and un¬ 
worthy of an historian like Mr Prescott. It would be 
better rhetoric, as well as truer and more honest, to say: 
these were hard, iron men, with rather less than the aver¬ 
age intelligence, morality, and piety of their nation; they 
went to Mexico, led thither by love of adventure, love of 
fame, of power, or of gold; they only’pretended to care for 
the souls of the men whose property they plundered, whose 
daughters they debauched, whose persons they stole or slew l 

Certainly they were very remarkable heralds of Chris¬ 
tianity. By steel and gunpowder they subdued kingdoms, 
wrought unrighteousness, obtained promises. They wan¬ 
dered about in steel caps, dragging their artillery alter 
them, impoverishing, afflicting, tormenting. They routed 
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armies; cities they overthrow and turned upside down; 
captives they took and bnuided in the name of God. As 
an earnest of their reward, they had female slaves without 
number, the first-fruits of them that believe, and having 
satiated their avarice and their lust, and obtained a good 
report through the blood of their victims, they received 
the promises, the heritage of the heathen; yea, such was 
the reward of all those blessed apostles-—of whom the 
world was not worthy—horse, foot, and dragoons. 

Some conquerors nave a great idea, and for the sake of 
that do deeds which revolt the moral sense of mankind. 
Such men have some excuse for their violent dealing with 
the world, in the service they render; they esteem them¬ 
selves men of destiny, and in behalf of their idea go forth 
through seas of blood of their own shedding. Smiting 
with the sword, it is not for themselves they smite. Thus 
there is some defence for Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, and 
Charlemagne; for Napoleon and for Cromwell; even 
Frederio the Great was not a mere fighter. But Cortes 
cannot be put in this class. He had no idea in advance 
of his age; in all but courage and military skill he appears 
behind his times. No noble thought, no lofty sentiment 
seems to have inspired him; none such breathes in his 
words or deeds. Mr Prescott says he was not a “ mere 
fighter,” but we see nothing else that can be said to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the rest of men. He was one of the 
most-vulgar of fighters; he loved the excitement of ad¬ 
venturous deeds; he sought vulgar fame, and vulgar wealth 
and power, by vulgar means for vulgar ends. Few dis¬ 
tinguished conquerors were so ignoble. He camo among 
the red men of America; hey began by calling him a goo, 
and ended with bating him as tho devil. In the hot region 
of Mexico he was treated with great kindness ; his com¬ 
panions “ experienced every alleviation that could bo de- 
sirv'd from the attentions of tho friendly nations.” They 
made more than a thousand booths for tho Spaniards, and 
freely gave provisions for Cortes and his officer!-. Monte- 
snma sent to learn who we were, says Dias, and what we 
wanted for our ships; we were only to tell what we wanted, 
and they were to furnish it. Tho Indians who attached 
themselves to his standard were faithful; of the Tlascalans 
only Xicotencatl proved untrue. But Cortes was crafty', 
rot. x.-~CritU«J Writing*, 2. 10 
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insidious, and deceitful. He fomented discontent; lie en¬ 
couraged the disaffected nations to rely on his protection, 
“ as he had come to redress their wrongs,” while he came 
to steal their possessions and their' persons. He told his 
own soldiers they were to fight against rebels who had re¬ 
volted from theur liege lord; against barbarians, the ene¬ 
mies of Christianity; to fight the battles of the cross, to 
obtain riches and honour in this life and imperishable 
glory in heaven. 

He. was tuynat to his own soldiers, seizing more than his 
share of the booty. Diaz complains of this oftener than 
Mr Prescott; even the food was sometimes unjustly di¬ 
vided. (Dias, Cap. 105 et al.) Did the soldiers complain, 
Cortes made a speech full of “the most honeyed phrases 
and arguments most specious ” (pa labras muy viellijluas, 
.... rcuones muy men dichae ). Some he bribed into 
silence with gold, others with promises'; some ho put in 
chains. Wdre the captives to do divided, he not only se¬ 
lected first the king’s fifth thereof and his own, but the 
finest of the women were secretly set apart, so that, as 
one of these missionaries complains (Diaz, Cap. 135), the 
pommon soldiers found only “old and ugly women” left 
for them. After the spoil was divided in this unjust fashion, 
he would not always allow the soldiers to keep their 
scanty share, but once demanded one-third of it back 
again, and insisted that if it were not restored, he would 
take the whole. Under pretence of loans, he extorted a 
good deal from his own soldiers—a circumstance which 
Injured him much, says Dias. Mr Prescott thinks such 
occasions were “ critical conjunctures which taxed all the 
address and personal authority of Cortes. Ho never shrank 
from them, but on such occasions Was true to himself.” 
(Vol. II. p. 207.) But truth to himself was falseness to his 
soldiers. He would violate his word to them for the sake 
of more plunder. Much as they honoured and feared him, 
few loved him much, and in one of his most trying times, 
says the same old soldier we have often quoted, they all 
grudged him a handful of maize to stay his hunger. (Cap. 

Cortes was needlessly cruel; this appears in the slaugh¬ 
ter at Tabasco, and in the massacre at Cholula, which even 
Mr Prescott thinks a dark stain on the memory of the 
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conquerors. His punishments often appear wanton:—ho 
orders a man to be killed for stealing a pair of fowls, 
another for speaking angrily to Montezuma; ho has the 
feet of his pilot chopped off for some offence; he took fifty 
Tlascalans who came to his camp as spies, cat off their 
.hands, and sent them home. The friendly Indians were 
.carious to see tho Spaniards, and came too near the lines 
of their encampment, and Cortes coolly relates that fifteen 
or twenty of them were shot down by the sentries. Mr 
Prescott excuses this: the “ jealousy of the court and the 
cautions he had received from his allies . . . seem to have 
given an unnatural acuteness ... to his perceptions of 
danger/' (Vol. II. p. 59.) After the conquest an insur¬ 
rection took place wad was speedily put down; four hun¬ 
dred chiefs were sentenced to the stake or the gibbet, 
“ by which means/' save Cortes, “ God be praised, the 
safety of the Spaniards was secured/' He burnt alive 
some of Montes oma's officers, who were guilty of no offence 
but that of obeying their king; at the same time he 
punished Montezuma for giving them the order. He tor¬ 
tured tho members of Groatemoain'e household, putting 
boiling oil upon their feet. This great apostle to the Gep- 
tiles put Guaiemozm himself and the cacique of Tacuba 
to the torture—not exactly to save his soul, " so as by 
fire," but to get his gold. Afterwards, on a groundless 
suspicion, he treacherously hung them both. Mr Pres¬ 
cott shows little horror at these cruelties, little sense of 
their injustice;, nay, ho seems to seek to mitigate the 
natural indignation which a man feels at such tyranny of 
the strong over the ’tfeak. We confess our astonishment 
that am historian who thinks the desire of converting the 
heathen was the paramount motive in the breast of Cortes, 
has no more censure to bestow on such wanton cruehiea, 
so frequently perpetrated as they were. The soldiers of 
the cross, going on their mission of mercy, to snatch the 
Indians from the fires of hell, dress the wounds of their 
horses with melted fat cut from the bodies of the natives 
they were to convert (Diaz, Cap. 84); Mr Prescott makes 
no comment. CortAs has the slaves branded with a hot 
■ iron in tho cheek. Diaz mentions this moro than ten times; 
Mr Prescott but twice, and then has no word to say— 
more than if they had been baptized with water. 
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The massacre at Cholula was terrible as it was needless 
and wanton. “ More than three thousand of the enemy 
perished in ten hoars/' says Cortds. Mr Prescott con¬ 
fesses this has “ left a dark stain on the memory of the con¬ 
querors/' that he docs not intend to’vindicate their cruel 
deeds, and then undertakes to excuse this very cruelty. 
We confess our astonishment at such an excuse. (Vol. II. 
pp. 2fl—86.) 

• The massacre at Mexi-o, after the capture of the city, 
was terrible. We will not dwell upon it, nor recount if - 
bloody details. Cortes had destroyed town after town; 
army after army had ho swept off. It is within bounds to 
say that half a million men had been put to the sword 
since the Spaniards came thither, desirous above all things 
to convert their precious souls; now the mighty r^tal— 
the centre .of civilization in North America, whose influ¬ 
ence had been felt from the Mexique Gulf to the Bay of 
Fundy, along either shore of the continent—has fallen; 
Guatomozin is captured; the wide rich empire lies sub¬ 
missive at his feet; Cortes himself—all iron as he was and 
smeared with guiltless blood—ia moved With compassion; 
the nation is to be blotted out. But Mr Prescott has no 
sympathy with the Mexicans; nay, he pauses to avert the 
sympathy ot other men, interposing his shield of ice 
betwoen the victim and the compassion of mankind. Ho 
says:— 

'* We cannot regret the fall of an empire which did so little to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of its subjects or the real interests of humanity.” 
“ The Aztec* were emphatically a tierce arid brutal race, little calcu¬ 
lated, in their best aspects, to excite our sympathy and regard. Their 
civilization, such as it was, was not their own, but rejected, perhaps 
imperfectly, from a race whom they had succeeded. ... It was a 
generous graft on a vicious stock, and could have brought no fruit to 
perfection. They ruled over their wide domains.with a sword instead 
of a sceptre; They did nothing in any way to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion or in any way promote the progress of their vassals. Their 
vassals were serfs, used only to minister to their pleasure.” (Voi. 
III. pp. 215, 216.) 

" Tho feeble light of civilization/' he says, u was grow¬ 
ing faintor and fainter.” He gives not a single fact to 
warrant this latter statement, but oven if it were true, the 
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Spaniards did not mend the matter by overturning the 
candlestick and putting their bloody heel on the flickering 
torch. He attempts to remove any little compassion 
which may linger in his reader’s heart: the Mexicans were 
guilty of human sacrifices; they also were cannibals. 
True, and it is a horrible thing to think of; hat think of 
the butcheries committed by the Spaniards, also in the 
name of God; try each nation by its light, and which is 
the worse—the cannibal or the Christian ? Mr Prescott 
tries to excuse the barbarities of the conquerors: when 
any of the inhabitants fell into their hands, “ they were 
kindly entertained, their wants supplied, and every means 
taken to infuse into them a spirit of conciliation.” The 
sad shades of Montezuma and Guatemozin—what will they 
say to that ? Diaz informs us of the “ means taken” in 
many an instance. They were reduced to slavery, hi-anded 
with a hot iron in the cheek. This was the kindly enter* 
tainment they met with from those Christian missionaries, 
who held their lands on condition of converting the na¬ 
tives. We might naturally look for justice from an Ame¬ 
rican writer, with no national prejudice to blind him. But 
no, his sympathy is wholly with the conquerors; the spirit 
of chivalry is mightier with him than the spirit of human¬ 
ity. Bustamente, however, spite of the Spanish blood in 
his veins, writing on the spot mado famous by the deeds 
of Cortes and his followers, wishes a monument might be 
erected to Guatemozin, on the spot where he was taken 
captive, and an inscription thereon to “ devote to eternal 
execration the detested memory of those banditti.” The 
work is needless; themselves have erected a monument 
“ more lasting than brass,” telling of their power and 
their prowess, but also of their more than heathen cruelty, 
their tyranny, and their shame. The rhetoric of Mr Pres¬ 
cott cannot hide them from the justice of mankind. 

We have little to say of the subsequent career of Cortes. 
He made a bold and desperate expedition to the southern 
put of North America, enduring wonderful hardships, 
fighting with his usual skill and courage. Mexico was 
settled by hungry Spaniards, the natives mainly reduced 
to slavery. Coras became rich and powerful. Ho was 
accused before the Emperor, and defended himself. He 
received great honours m Spa&, when he returned thither. 
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He settled down on an estate in Mexico. He died at' 
length in Spain,•'but in his will expresses doubts “ who-' 
ther one can conscientiously hold property in Indian 
slaves.” Mr Prescott writes the eulogy of his hero, which 
we haro not space to criticize. But there are two ways of 
judging such a man: one is that of humanity. Here the 
inquirer looks over the whole field of history, impartially 
weighs the good and ill of a man, allows for his fadings if 
they belong to his age, and detracts from his individual 
merits if they also are held in common with the mass of 
men, bnt judges the age and its institutions by the stand* 
ard of absolute justice. This is the work of the philoso¬ 
phic historian. Tho other way is that of personal admira¬ 
tion of tho hero. Wo are sorry to say that Mr Prescott 
has takrn the latter course. Crime is one thing; bnt the 
theory which excuses, defends, justifies crime is quite a 
different thing, is itself not to bo justified, defended, or 
excused. We are sorry to add the name of Mr Prescott 
to tho long list of writers who have a theory which at¬ 
tempts to justify the crime against mankind, the tyranny 
of might over right. We aro sorry to say of this work in 
general, and on the whole, that it is not written in the 
philosophy of this age, and, still worso, not in the Chris¬ 
tianity, tho wide humanity, which is of mankind. Wo 
know this is a severe judgment, and wish we might be 
mistaken in pronouncing it, but such are tho facts. 

Mr Prescott has little sympathy with the natives. Ma¬ 
rina, unmarried and a captive, becomes the concubine of 
Cort&, a married man and a conqueror. Her religion 
allowed the connection, it was not uncommon; his reli¬ 
gion forbade it, and he was living " in mortal sin.” Sho 
seems to have loved him truly and with all her heart. To 
him she was a useful instrument, personally as his concnbino, 
politically as his interpreter and diplomatic agent. Mr 
rrescott says, “ she had her errors, as we havo seen." 
(Vol. I. p. 207.) The only error ho alludes to was hor 
connection with Cortls, not held unlawful, against nature 
or custom, there; but no censure is passed on Cortes, 
though he had a wife at Cuba. When his wife dies, 
Marina might he lawfully {named to him, if ho would; 
die had borne him a sen, the unfortunate Don Martin 
Cort& But he did not want an Indian woman for his 
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wife, whatever might bo her services! her lovo for him, or 
the connection between them, or the children she had 
borne him. He most wed one of the titled domes of 
Spain, daughter of Hie Count de Aguilar, beautiful and 
“ much younger than himself,” and Cortes “ gave Karina 
away to a Castilian knight, Don Juan Xamarmo, to whom 
she was wedded aa his lawful, wife,” says Mr Prescott, 
who makes no comment on this transaction, and does not 
even mention it as one of the “ errors ” of his hero 1 
Mr Prescott takes sides with the Spaniards, passes over 
much of their cruelty iu silence, and often apologizes for 
what he relates, suggesting some idle circumstance which 
takes off the edge ot indignation from the reader, careless, 
superficial, and requiring a moral stimulus from his instruc¬ 
tor. In his’ narrative he degrades the Mexicans fighting 
for their homes and the altars of their gods, not 1 ms fondly 
cherished than the homes and the faith of Christians. The 
Spaniards are brave, chivalrous, heroic. Their victims, he 
tells us, “ filled the air with wild cries and howlings like a 
herd of ravenous wolves disappointed of their prey. (Vol. 
HI. p. 117.) In the attack on Mexico, a Spanish ensign 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of his foe: “ The 
barbarian *,” saYs Mr Prescott, u setup a cry of disappointed 
rage.” (P. 146.) Again, *at sight of the enemy and of the 
• sacrifice of prisoners going on in the tomple, Hie Mexicans 
“ like vultures maddened by the smell of distant carrion , 

. setup amercing cry.” (P. 155.) The efforts of 

Guatemozin to defend his capital were “ menaces and mo* 
chinatione ” (p. 162); the Mexicans " raged with impotent 
anger, as they beheld their lordly edifices, their temples, all 
they had boon accustomed to venerate, thus swept away.” 
(P. 171.) If we remember aright, the Jews mourned a 
little when Zion was trodden under foot of the nations, but 
wo should not envy Hie heart of the historian who should 
say of the Jeremiahs of that time, that they u raged with 
impotent anger.” Even Cortls thought it a sad sight 
(Quo era Idstma derto de lo ver), “but we were forced to 
it.” When driven to despair, some Mexicans, valiant sa 
Leonidas, 


" U pablie bmelt dcrotod atood, ' 

Jlb 4 for Uwir «»utry i com* urn prodigd of blood." 

They would not ask for mercy.; Mr Prescott says they 
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“ glared on the invadere with the tuUcnferocity of the wounded 
tiger, that the huntsman has tracked to his forest care.” 
(P. 176.) Bren the heroism of Gnatemozin is only a 
u haughty spirit.” 

The Spaniards established a form of slavery worse than 
that of the heathens. If the Mexicans did little for their 
vassals—what did their conquerors do ? Mr Prescott passes 
over the horrors of the slavery established there; excuses 
the founders for their offenco: Columbus had done the 
same! “ Three Hieronymito friars and an eminent Jesuit, 
all men of learning and unblemished piety/' were sent out 
to investigate the condition of the natives. They justified 
slavery: the Indians would not work without compulsion; 
unless they worked, they would not be connected with the 
whites, and without that connection would not be w con¬ 
verted,” and of course not “ saved.” Slavery, therefore, 
was their only road to escape damnation. We must con¬ 
fess our amazement that a man of liberal culture, in the 
midst of a Christian country, writing of such cruelties as 
the Spaniards practised on their victims, reducing millions 
of freemen to such a condition, should have no more con¬ 
demnation for such atrocities. How shall we explain the 
fact ? Cm it be that the commercial atmosphere of Boston 
had stifled the natural and nobler breath of the historian ? 
We know not. 

There was one Spaniard who steadfastly opposed the 
enslaving of the Indians—the Dominican Las Casas, a man 
who all ms life sought oontinunlly one great end, the welfare 
of the Indians. Mr Prescott bestows well-deserved enco¬ 
miums upon him; often praises him ; yet we think he is 
the only author of all whom Mr Prescott quotes that can 
complain of the smallest inustice at his hands. 

It now remains to speak briefly of the form of the work. 
The division into books and chapters is sufficiently good. 
The style is dear and simple, though a little less carefully 
laboured than in his earlier work. The references are 
abundMt, and, so far as we have examined them, distin¬ 
guished by the same accuracy which we noticed in the former 
history. Occasionally there is a little harmless pedantry. 
Thus (Vol. I. p. 287) in the text, he says, that Cortes told 
his men to aim at the face* of the foe, and in the margin 
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the dandies of Pompey's Lj-rny in the someway. Bat such 
things are rare, ana by no means disagreeable. 

He often refers events to Providence which other men 
would be content with ascribing to human agency. Thus 
he says, “ it was beneficently ordered by Providence that 
the land [of the Mexicans] should be delivered over to 
another race, who would rescue it from the brutish super¬ 
stitions that daily extended wider end wider.” (V°1* 
p. 85.) But in the same manner “it was beneficently 
ordered by Providence 11 that merchant ships should bo 
delivered over to Admiral Drake or Captain Kidd; that 
the Indians of Massachusetts should bntcuer the white men 
at Deerfield, and the whites should carry the head of King 
Philip on a pole into Plymouth and sell his family into 
slavery. Again, speaking of Cortls, he tells us “ Provi¬ 
dence reserved him for higher ends,” and that he was “ the 
instrument selected bv Providence to scatter terror among 
the barbarian monarchs of the western world, and lay their 
empire in tire dust.” (Pp. 236, 260.) Montezuma “was 
tho sad victim of destiny. (VoL II. p. 851.) But all this 
providential action is in behalf of the invaders. Causa vie- 
trixplaeet due. 

Tne figures of speech are commonplace; we do not re¬ 
member one that is original, except that already quoted, in 
which the Mexicans are compared to “ vultures maddened 
by the smell of distant carrion.” Few of them are elegant 
or ex pre ssi v e enough to deepen the impression of the sim¬ 
ple statement of thefoct. Cmo figure, to “spread like wild- 
fire** which is a favourite in the History of Spain, appears 
also and frequently in this work. Others are poor and 
common:—to crowd “ like a herd of deer,” or a “ herd of 
wolves j” to be “ pale as death f* to “ rush like a torrent;” 
to swarm “like famished harpies,” and to be led “like 
sheep to the slaughter.” They add little to the freshness 
or beauty of the style, and do not impress us very forcibly 
with the originaHtv of the author. 

Here we take leave of tho historian, for the present, 
with the samo impression as that left on us by the former 
work.* 


8w prrrfooi article, «f fine*. 



the administration of the late 

MR POLK.' 


Tks administration, of Mr Polk took place at an import¬ 
ant period in tke affairs of the nation; it is connected with 
some of the most remarkable events which have happened 
in America since the adoption of the Constitution—eve nts 
which will deeply and long affect the welfaro of the people. 
The time has not yet come when the public, or any person, 
can folly appreciate the causes then pnt or kept in action. 
Bnt the administration was eo remarkable, the events con¬ 
nected with it so new in oar history, Shd so important, 
that it seems to os worth while to pause a moment and 
study this chapter in Amerioan politics, with such light as 
we now possess. It becomes the more important to do 
this just as a new Congress is about to assemble, while the 
government is connected with a new President not very 
well tried in political affairs. In induing the contemporary 
events of our country it would bo ridiculous in us to pro* 
tend to the same coolness and. impartiality which it is easy 
to have in studying the politics of times a thousand years 
gone byj still, we think we have no prejudice against Mr 
Polk or his administration, or in favour thereof; certainly 
we do not look through the partisan eyes of a democrat, 
or a Whig, or a free soiler, bnt are ready to praise or 
blame an idea, a measure; or an act, on its own account, 
without asking what political family it belongs to. 

The materials for the histoiy of this 'administration are 
abundant end accessible. We make no pretensions to a 
knowledge of the secrets of either party; they would he of 
Bmall value if known. The volumes of private and confi¬ 
dential lottera of aome New York politicians, of which so 
much talk was made a few years ago, contain much matter 
for gossip, some even for scandal, little for history, and 
for political philosophy nothing at all. We neither seek 
nor welcome information from such quarters. In politics, 
as in all science, the common and obvibus facts aro of the 
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greatest value. With the secret history* of the Baltimore 
Convention, of the Congress, or the Cabinet, we have no¬ 
thing to do, only with their pnblio acts. Our information 
will be drawn chiefly from pnblio documents. 

We have nothing to say of (he personal character and 
private motives of the distinguished actors in the political 
drama. Politicians are as honest as the majority of men 
would be, exposed to the same temptations, under the 
same circumstance*. The misdeeds of other men are done 


on a small scale or in an obscure wav, while thfe private 
character of a politician becomes public, his deeds appear 
before the son. If the transactions of Stateratreet and 
Wall-street were public as the acts of Congress, men would 
not think more highly, perhaps, of mercantile honour than 
now of political integrity. A little acquaintance with po¬ 
litical doings shows a looker on, that while each party is, 
consciously or blindly, bd forward br its idea, and so 
helps or hinders the progress of mankind, under similar 
circumstances, the one has about as much patriotism and 
political honesty as the other. In point of deeds the party 
that has been long in power is certainly more corrupt than 
the opposite party, who are limited by their position to 
longings and intentions. So the apples which have long 
been exposed for sale in a hucksters basket get bruised 
with the huckster’s attempts to show only them fair rides, 
and with frequent handling by the public, and begin to rot 
sooner than other apples from the same brandh, but kept 
out of right in the barrel, which otherwise resemble them 
“ as much as one apple it like another. 1 * The party that is 
foil and the party that is hungry seldom differ much in 
their political honesty. 

In estimating the administration of men like Jefferson 
and Jackson, men of decided thoughts or decided deeds, 
the personal character and opinions of the President are 
important elements to be considered. But Mr Polk was 
remarkable neither for thought nor action; he had no vir¬ 
tues or vices to distinguish him from the common ran of 
politicians, who swim with the party tide, up or down, in 
or out, as it may be. His character teems to have bad no 
weight in the publio scale, and does not appear to have 
given the balance a cast to either ride. He might follow 
a multitude, in front or rear—he ecsid not lead. God 
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never gave lam “the precioai gift” of loading. For his 
office, no qualities marked him more than a thousand other 
men in the land. like Hr Harrison and Hr Tyler, ho was 
indebted for the presidency to “ the accident of an acci¬ 
dent. 11 So the god Apia was selected from other bollocks 
for tome qualities known only to the priests; though to 
laical eyes he was nothing but a common atot, distinguished 
by no mark and likelihood; soon as selected he became a 
god, and had the homage of his worshippers. The nomin¬ 
ation of the Apia might be one “not fit to be made/' but 
when clerically made it always had the laic confirmation, 
and no Apis was ever found too brute to receive worship. 

It was said in 1848, that it was not of much consequence 
who was President if he were only a Whig; it did not 
require much ability to fill the office; much acquaintance 
with the philosophy of politics, nor even much knowledge 
of the facts of politics; nay, not any eminence of character. 
Hr Polk was not the first or the list attempt to demon¬ 
strate this by experiment. 

His private life was marred by no unusual blemish, and 
set off by no remarkable beauty. He kept the ten com¬ 
mandments very much sa other men; was sober, temper¬ 
ate, modest in his deportment; what seems latterly rather 
unusual for a President, he did not swear profanely. On 
his death-bed ho “ profesaed justifying faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” “ relying alone for salvation on the great 
doctrine of atonement,” and “ received the ordinance of 
baptism;” thus be secured a good name in the churches, 
not vot acoorded to Franklin and Washington. Estimat¬ 
ing him by the ordinary standard about bun, the true way 
to judge such a man, he has been aet down aa an exemplary 
man, using bis opportunities with oommon fidelity. Some 
official sots of his were purely official. Hia friends, since 
his death, claim but little for him. Eulogies ire not sup¬ 
posed to Emit themselves to telling the truth, or to extend 
themselves to telling the while truth. 8tul they ere a 
good test of public opinion. Burr got none; General 
Jackaon had many j those on Mr Polk were chiefly official, 
and their temperature, for official panegyrics, was uncom¬ 
monly low, plainly intimating that little could be made of 
suob a subject. Mr Polk waa hardly euaoeptibW of rheto¬ 
rical treatment after death. While in power he could 
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easily be praised. We shall take it for granted that ex- 
cop ting some of the eminent leaden, almoat any prominent 
man in the Democratic party, if made President under each 
rircwnstatfcea, would hare done very much aa Hr Polk 
did; would hare been merely a portion of the party raa- 
chine. Last year the Whig* raid, also, it was not very 
important what the personal opinion* of the President were. 

After eliminating these dements winch we do not in¬ 
tend to speak of, the matter becomes quite simple: we 
hare only to deal with the ideas of the administration,— 
the measures proposed as an expression thereof,-~end the 
acts in which these ideas took a concrete form. These, of 
course, will be complicated with the adverse, ideas and 
measures of the other partv. Such is the (heme before 
us, and such the scheme of this paper. 

However, to understand the ideas, measures, and acts 
of the administration, it is necessary to look a moment at 
tho state of the nation when Hr Pout came to power. In 
our foreign relations all was semens except in tne English 
and Mexican quarter. In the one the weati^tr seemed a 
little uncertain; in the other there were decided indica¬ 
tions of a storm. 

In 1842, Hr Webster, for a short time dignifying the 
office of Secretary of State, had performed the most valu¬ 
able public service he has yet rendered his oountry. He 
had negotiated the treaty of Washington by which the 
north-eastern boundary was settled. That wsa a vary 
important matter, and Hr Webster deserves the lasting 
gratitude of both nations for the industry, courtesy, end 
justice with which he managed that complicated, difficult, 
and vexatious affair. He is often celebrated as the defend¬ 


er of the Constitution, but bis eertkes in thet work, when 
looked at with impartial eyes, dimmish a good deal, and 
perhaps will not be much spoken of when a few yean have 
dispelled the mists which hang over all contemporary 
greatness. It was a real dignity and honour to negotiate 
the treaty. Certainly there were few men, perhaps not 
another in the nation, who could have done it. We do 
m t mean to say that a board of civil engineers, or three 
good, honest men oould not as well settle questions in 
themselves moro difficult But such was the state of feel¬ 
ing in England and America, that none but a distinguished 
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politician could be .trusted with tho matter, and none 
possessed the requisite qualities in so eminent a degree as 
Mr Webster. 

There still remained another affair to be settled with Eng¬ 
land : we refer to the boundaries of Oregon. That question 
was purposely made difficult by some small politicians who 
exasperated the oublic on both sides of the water. The 
cry was raised u Oregon or 'Ight " the whole of Oregon or 
none" 54, 40." The legislature of Maine went a little 
•further north, and shouted “ 54, 49." Some men, whose 
names are by no mean* forgotten, made a great outcry, and 
egged the ignorant headlong towards dangerous measures, 
threatening "war with England;" men who, like frogs in the 
spring just escaping from their winter of obscurity, for their 
own purposes, made a great deal of noise with very little 
sense. The intrinsic difficulty of the case was very small. 
England made large pretensions; so did we; both desir¬ 
ing a wide margin ofoscillation Wore they settled down 
on a permanent bonudary. But.* < gland was pacifio,though 
firm, and not foolish enough t* wish to fight with one 
whose peace was so profitable. A war between England and 
America is, on each side, a quarrel with a good easterner. 
That is the mercantile aspect of the case. An administra¬ 
tion which should seek honestly to settle the Oregon ques¬ 
tion would find no difficulty; had Mr Webster remained 
a year more in the cabinet, we doubt not this affair, also, 
would have been amicably settled, and the country saved a 
good deal of wind. 

Affairs certainly looked threatening in the neighbourhood 
of Mexico; there were troubles post, present, and to come. 
Americans had excited the revolution in Texas ; fought 
her bottles, end fomented her intrigues. Texas had just 
been annexed, or, as the phrase originally was, n»-annexed. 
Texas and Mexioo had been long at war; though not ac¬ 
tively fighting at tho time of annexation, the war was not 
ended. We took Texas with a defective title, subject to 
the claims of Mexico. If she did not prosecute those claims 
it was because she was too feeble, not that she had relin¬ 
quished them. Hut was not all—we had insulted Mexico, 
and deeply injured her; not by accident, bat with our eyes 
open, and of set purpose. We hid wronged Mexico deeply, 
and then eddod new insults to old injuries. What made our 
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conduct worse, was the fact that we were powerful and 
'Mexico defenceless. The motive which lay at the bottom 
of all makes this accumulated baseness soil more detest¬ 
able; it wajdone to establish a bulwarkforAmeritmasUvery. 

We have on a former occasion spoken of the origin 
of the Mexican war,* but- will now add a few words re¬ 
specting the scheme of annexation. In 1803, Mr Jeffer¬ 
son purchased Louisiana of France, a vast territory west 
of the Mississippi, for 15,000,000 dols. He thought he 
transgressed the Constitution in doing so, and expected 
an “ act of indemnity" by the people, to justify the deed*t 
The Senate thought otherwise. Slavery waa already 
established in Louisiana. In 1812, the nrdsfeut state of 
Louisiana was admitted to the Union with a constitution 
authorising slavery. In 1820, a new state was formed 
from what had been the mors northern portion of Louis¬ 
iana.. Should it be a slave state, or free ? That was the 
auestion. The South, “on principle/' favoured slavery; 
the North, “ on principle," opposed it. But both parties 
laid aside their “principles" and made a compromise, such 
as Mr Clay and Mr Clayton so much admire. Slavery waa 
allowed only south of Mason and Dixon's Hue, 33* 40* of 
north latitude. This was the famous “ Missouri Compro¬ 
mise." But ohfy a small part of Missouri lay south or the 
line. All the new territory, therefore, could mike only 
two Slave States, Louisiana and Arkansas. la 1836, Ar¬ 
kansas was admitted into the Union. Florida territory 
alone remained to be made into Slave States. Thus the 
territorial extension of the slave power waa at an end, 
while vast regions were left into which the stream of 
Northern enterprise continually poured {itself; the North 
rapidly increased in numbers, in wealth, and in the poli¬ 
tical power which wealth and numbers give; the rapid 
rise of new states was to the South a fearful proof of this. 

The North has always been eminently industrial, parti¬ 
cularly eminent in the higher modes of industry, work that 
demands the intelligent head. The South has always been 
deficient in industry, especially in the higher modes of in¬ 
dustry. The North has an abundance of skilled labour; 
the South chiefly brute labour. This industrial condition of 

* 8wtbi MnmXim ttt QmrUrly JLm#c, Ho. I, Artklo I. 

f 8 m his ftfetMgt of Oct, I7tf», IMS, oad m* Utter to Mr Bmkrturidg*, 
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the South is almost wholly to be ascribed to the institution 
of slavery, though perhaps something must be allowed for 
the climate, and something for toe inferior character and 
motives of the original colonists who settled that part of 
the country. But while the North is industrial, toe South 
is political; as the North sends its ablest men to trade, 
so the South to politics. The race for pnblio welfare and 
political power was to be ran by these two competitors, 
“not without dust and heat.” After the Bevolution, toe 
^ opposite characteristics of the North and South appeared 
more prominently than before. The North increased ra¬ 
pidly m numbers, and outpeopled the South. The Bevolu¬ 
tion itself showed toe comparative military power of the 
“ Southern chivalry " and the hardy industry of toe North.* 
After the adoption of toe federal constitution, toe North 
increased with still greater rapidity, and began to show a 
decided superiority to the South. This is parity toe re¬ 
sult of the mdustry of the North; but in part toe result of 
our navigation laws, which gave American bottoms a great 
national privilege. Most of too ships belonged, as they 
• still do, to toe North ; they were the froita of her industry. 
Bid toe Constitution guarantee slavery to toe South, it 
protected the shipi of the North. The South got a political 
advantage, and the North a commercial privilege, whose 
value in dollars has been greater than that of all the slaves 
in the United States. In all contests about money, toe 
North carries it over toe South; in all contests for imme¬ 
diate political power the South over the North. 

Some thirty years later, too nation changed its policy. 
* It had taken pains to encourage commerce, and had a re¬ 
venue tariff. Now it took pains to restrict trade, and 

* “ Let us compare a Slav* Itate and a free one, of about equal population* 
Xu 1760, 8outh Carolina contained 249,073 persona; Connecticut 238,141- 
Supposing tha population, during tha war, only two-thirds as great aa in 1790. 
then South Carolina contained 160,018 and Connecticut 168,760 parson*. 
Luring the nine yean of the war, South Carolina amt 6417 aoldiera to the 
continental army, and Connecticut 32,039. In 1790, HuaachuMtta contained 
476,267 souk; daring the Revolution, according to tha above ratio, 316.838. 
While tha aix Slave State* with their frto population of 1,307,549, furnished 
but 69,336 eoldier* for the continental army, and 10,123 militia oca. Masaacbu- 
•ettt alone eent 68,007 coidicr* to the continental army and 16,166 militia. 
Thcs shoulder to thoahk MaMcchuMtta and South Caro lisa went through 
the Revolution, and felt the great am of Washington lean on them both tor 
support. ”—LttUr to tXt ptopU of (At Uoittd StoUt tousAiof tko Matter of 
Blovsry, pp. 69, 100. 
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established a protective tariff; so the North engaged in 
manufactures to a greater degree than before. ' The Bonth 
could not do. this: the slaves were too ignorant> and must 
remain so as long as they are slates, otherwise- they could 
not be kept together in the large masses which manufac¬ 
turing purposes require; the whites were too indolent and 
too proud. The South continued to increase constantly in 
nnmbec s and in wealth, but compared with the North, she 
did not increase. In America political power is the result, 
ant of wealth and numbers; it soon became plain that the 
political centre of gravity was travelling northwards con- 
tinually, and with such swiftness that tire South before long 
would lose the monopoly of the 6overxunent;whioh she had 
long enjoyed by reason of her political character, and which 
tho North cared little for so long as money conld be made 
without it. The prosperity of the North rests on an indus¬ 
trial basis, that or the South on a political basis. 

So the South must contrive to outweigh the North. 
How? Not by industry, which creates wealth directly, and 
indirectly multiplies men, but by politics. The North works 
after its kind, and is satisfied with the possession of com¬ 
merce and manufactures; the Sonth, after its kind, rejoices 
in Slavery, and thinks to outwit the laws of nature by a 
little juggling in politics. Behold the results. To balance 
the North, the South most have new Slave States to give 
her power in tho federal government. New territory must 
be got to make them of. 

Texas lay there conveniently near. It had once been a 
part of Lousiana, as far wost as tho Nnecca. In 1819, 

■ James* Long went from Natchez in Louisiana to Nacogdo¬ 
ches in Texas, and, on the 23*d of June, declared the 
independence of tho republic ot'vexaa.* About two years 
later, Mr Austin and his colony went thither from Mis¬ 
sissippi, carrying their slaves with them. In 1826, another 
insurrection took place, trndor Benjamin W. Edwards, and 
another declaration of independence followed. At that 
tame the American government did not interfere nor much 
covet the territory. Texas was a convenient neighbour, 
and not a dangerous one; slaveholders conld migrate thi¬ 
ther with their slaves. But in 1824, the Mexicans forbad 

* 8pe*ch of Hob. lather 8«rerance in tho Hows of IteprooeaUtm*, Febru¬ 
ary 4th, 1847, p. It. 

rot. X.— Oritical Writings 2. II 
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the introduction of slaves, and declared all free soon as 
they were born; Mexico refused to surrender up fugitive 
slaves. In 1827, Texas and Coahuila were united into 
one State with a constitution which allowed no now slaves, 
bom or brought thither, and in 1829 Mexico emancipated 
all her slaves. 

Soon aa Mexico made advances toward emancipation, 
the American government began to covet Texas.* In 
1827, under tbe administration of Mr Adams, an attempt 
was made io purchase Texas; 1,000,000 dols. were offered. 
In 1829, Mr Benton desired “ the retrocession.” His 
reasons are instructive:—wo have now " a non-slavehold¬ 
ing empire in juxtaposition with the alaveholding South¬ 
west and " five or six new slaveholding Stales may be 
added to the Union.” Yes, “nine States as large aa 
Kentucky.” A Charleston newspaper desired it because 
" it would have a favourable influence on the future desti¬ 
nies of the South, by increasing tho votes of tho alaveholding 
States in the United States Senate ”f In 1829, in a Vi» 

f ink convention. Judge Upshur said, the annexation of 
exaa "would raise thoprjee^of slaves, and bo of great 
advantage to tho slaveholders of that Statein 1882, 
Mr Gholson, in tho Virginia Legislature, thought " it would 
raise the price of slaves fifty per cent, at least.” To 
sharpen the pnblio appetite for Texas, in 1829 tho cry was 
raised that " England wanted Texas; British merchants 
had offered to loan Mexico 5,000,000 dols. if sho would 
place Texas under British protection.” This trick was 
frequently resorted to, but now it is plain to tho public 
that tho apprehension was groundless. The same year, 
tho first of Gen. Jackson’s administration, our minister 
offered 5,000,000 dols. for Texas; the offer was rejected. 
Ho then offered a loan of 10,000,000 dols., taking Texas 
aa collateral security j that, also, was rejected. He tried 
also, but in. vain, to obtain a treaty &>r the surrender of 
fugitive slaves. | 


• Tkii aabjoet fctt beat ably treated by Judge Jay in bis “ Eeriew of tb.e 
Caasa tad C3s>teq«Msoer of tbe Mexicaa War.” (Bo*5on. 18#0. I2nw>, p. 
ill.) We are ianabted to it for mml fact*, Mr Porter, in hi* “ Boris* ef 
the Meriesa War/* Aa., Ac. (Auburn tf. Y. 1849. ISteo, p. 220), ukea 
a difmat rietr, bat write* aa impartial and Taluablo book. 


f Jay page U. 

I Eiecutir® Docameot*, No. 2d, 19tb Oosgm*, 2a4 Seadoa; ties No. 23. 
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In 1840, considerable talk was made about tbe annexa¬ 
tion. The State of Texas bad made large grants of land 
to various persona, some of which had been brought up by 
Americans. So in addition to the general desire of the 
slaveholders, fcho owners ■ of Texan lands had a special 
motive to stimulate them. Joint-stock companies were 
formed in the United States; there were the “ Galveston 
Bay and Texas Company;” tbe “Arkansas and Texas 
Companytbe “ Rio Grande Company.” Those bad their 
head-quarters at New York. Then there was the “ Union 
Land Company,” and the u Trinity Land Company,” and 
others whose names we remember not. In Mississippi and 
Arkansas, attempts were publicly made restate the peo¬ 
ple of Texas to revolt. In 1880, candidates for Congress 
m Mississippi wore publicly catechised as to their opinion 
of annexation. The same year Samuel Houston got up 
hie expedition to wrest Texas from Mexico. In 1882, 
Mexico was obliged to withdraw her troops from Texas, 
to suppress disturbance® in other quarters; emigrants 
continually went with their slaves from the United States. 
In 1888, Texas organised herself as a separata State. 
Mexico refused her assent, and sent troops which wore 
repulsed. As Mr Jay says, Tho standard of rebellion 
was raised. Texan agents traversed tho United States, 
addressing public mootings, enlisting troops, and despatch¬ 
ing military supplies to tho revolted province. On tho 
2nd of March, 1888, tho insurgents issued their declara¬ 
tion of independence, and fifteen days after adopted a con¬ 
stitution establishing perpetual slavery.” f< Of the fifty- 
seven signors to this declaration, fifty were emigrants 
from the Slave States, and only three Mexicans by birth.” 1 * 
The constitution prohibited the importation of slaves 
oept from■ the Jfnited State*; but every negro in Texas, or 
who might come there, was declared a slave I 

During toe war between Mexico and Texas, tho Amer¬ 
ican government took little or no pains to prevent our 
citizens from aiding tho Texans; vessels were openly 
fitted out in our harbours, and sent to war on a friendly 
power, yet the Secretary of State had the hardihood to say 
tho President (General Jackson) “ took all the measures 
in his power to prevent it;” Mr Van Buren, in his letter 

* Jrp, p. il 
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•to Mr Hammefc, says tho same thing. Yet he allowed tho 
Brigadier-General "of the Texan army publicly to adver¬ 
tise for volunteers for that army, in the State of North 
Carolina, and to enlist soldiers. Tho Mexican minister 
protested; it was all in vain. Tho President sent General 
Gaines with an army to lio on the Toxan frontier, ready 
to farther the designs of our citizens against Mexico. Ho 
was ordered to advance as far as Nacogdoches, if needful, 
and Mr Forsyth told tho Mexican minister " our troops 
might, if necessary, bo sent into tho heart of Mexico.” 
Oar government tried to force Mexico into a war with us. 
American troops wore on tho soil of Mexico; her minis¬ 
ter complainod, and requested that they might bo with¬ 
drawn, tho answer is "No/’ Two days after (Oct 15th, 
1936), the Mexican minister demands his passports and 
goes home.* 

Mexico was too feeble to fight. Neither our infraction 
of a treaty, nor the insults added to that injury, could pro¬ 
voke her to a war. Other measures were to bo tried ; tho 
American government got up its "claims” on Mexico—- 
fifteen in number. Of these we havo not new space to 
speak, f 

On the 1st of March, 1837, tho Senato acknowledged tho 
independence of Texas; a minister was sent and one was 
received. In August, 1837, General Hunt, the Toxan 
minister, proposed annexation. Mr Van Buren was then 
President: he has been called " tho Northern mar with 
Southern principles,” though wo think ho deserves tho 
title rather less than some others not so stigmatized. Tho 
offer of annexation was declined : Mexico was still at war 
with Texas; the Legislatures of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and all the New-England States had protested against an¬ 
nexation. In regard to Texas Van Buren did not " follow 
in tho steps of his illustrious predecessor.” During his 
administration little was done to promote annexation. 
Nothing by the government. Tho third non-slaveholding 
President did not desire to extend the area of bondage. 
The consequences we shall presently see. 

° Se* tbs betwas® Mr and Sir Forsyth, and Mr 

I>khea*, la ExwuUr* DoeomeaU, No, 3, 34th Coaftws, 2ud Bwaioa. 

• f &c# the eomapoadettM relathe to this matter in ExcenUre Dwsmeats, 
No. 133, 24th Ctoagren, 2nd Semka, wad K recutita frecameot*, No. 3, 2Sth 
Goofw*», 2nd Seadoo, p, 3I,#r aw.. 40, ti «?.; Now 13$, 847, S-SO; th? 2fo». 
76 a^fl 3S1, Be® the nmara of Mr Jay, chapters Y. VI. IX—XI. 
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In 1841, the Whiga cam© into power with the shout of 
“ Tippecanoe and Tyler too;’ 5 as an English traveller has 
said, c< Log cabins with their songs and speeches, their 
orgies on bacon and bard cider, had more to do with the 
election of Gcnoral Harrison, . . . than had less ox- ’ 

ceptionable means.” * The Whiga thus gavo the Democrats 
an opportunity, much needed, to turn themselves out of y 
office. Wo have nothing to do with the motives which 
led the Whigs to select Mr Tyler for their candidate for 
tho Vice-Presidency. They are too plain tcv need com¬ 
ment. Tho nomination was characteristic of tho party. 
What followed would once have been regarded as “ judi¬ 
cial/’ a “ direct intervention of God ” to punish an artifice. 
Mr Tyler, becoming President, was true to his former 
character and conduct. He sot about the work of annexa¬ 
tion in good earnest. Commodore Jones was sent with a 
fleet to lie on tho western shore of Mexico—to be ready 
in case of any outbreak with America. His conduct shows 
tho expectation and design of our government. Mr Upshur, 
the Secretary of State, is a good exponent of the policy of 
the administration. In Sept., 1848, ho says “ few cahuni- 
ti*,s could befall this country [the United States] more to 
be deplored than the estabhahmont of a predominant British 
influence [of which there was not the least danger], and tho 
abolition of domestic slavery in Texas /” f General Lamar, 
once President of Texas, had written to his friends in 
Georgia that without annexation “ the anti-slavery party in 
Texas mil acquire the ascendency . . . and may abol¬ 

ish slavery.” ... For u im majority of the people of 
Texas are not owners of slaves” % 

On tho 11th of October, 1848, Mr Upshur took iho ini¬ 
tiative and proposed annexation to the Texans; he told 
them, on the 16fch of Jan., 1844, that without annexation, 
“ thoy cannot maintain that institution [Slavery] ten years; 
probably not half that time.” § If Texas is not annexed, 
he save again, “ the people of the Southern States will not 
run the hazard of subjecting their slave property to tho 
control of a population wno are anxious to abolish 


• Msduy*» Western World. fee. I/mdtm. iHQ. V«L XI. p®. W» M. 
t Upshur** Letter to Murphy (<m Apst *1 Tex**}, 6e|A. l»43. Exetm- 
tire Document*, No, *371, 2&th CoegT«», let Berate®, 
t ley, pp. 87. 88. 

| Ewaitm Docuwat, No. 271. 28th Oo©|ye*a, 1st Berate®, p. 48. 
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slavery.” Mr Upshur was not so crafty as Mr Murphy, 
his agent at Texas. He says : “ Take this position on tho 
side of the constitution and the laws, and the civil, political, 
and religious liberties of the peoplo of Texas secured 
thereby (saying nothing about abolition), and all the world 
will bo with yon; ” say “ nothing which can offend oron 
our fanatical brethren of the North; let the United States 
espouse at once the cause of civil, political, and religious 
liberty in this hemisphere.”* A treaty was made, but 
“ our fanatical brethren of the North ” wero' offended, and 
on tho 8th of June, 1844, tho Sonato rejected it by a vote 
of 85 to lG.f 

“ The immediate annexation of Texas ” was now tho 
favourite measure of the slave power. They had little fear 
that, in tho next presidential term, they could repeal tho 
tariff of *42, but felt doubtful of tho success of annexation. 
Mr Upshur feared Now-England; % had he lived at Boston, 
and known tho influences then controlling New-England, 
ho would have seen there was no reason for present fear. 
A presidential election was at hand; the Democratic con¬ 
vention was to meet at Baltimore in May. Mr Yan Buron 
was tho most prominent candidate of tho party. Most of 
the delegates to tho convention had been instructed by 
tho primary assemblies winch appointed them, to support 
him. But ho was Northern man; while President ho 
had not favoured annexation; ho had lately written a 
public letter (April 20, 1844), and plainly declared him¬ 
self hostile to annexation as then proposed.§ Mr Ritchie, 
l< tho senior field-marshal of Van Buren’s party,” forsook 
and opposed his old friend. Mr Cross, of Arkansas, “ would 
not vote under any circumstances for a 'man opposed to 
the annexation of Texas;” Van Buron was “not tho pro¬ 
per person for tho party to rally around in the coming 
struggle; ” “ nino out of ten of our friends think so.” Tho 
Tyler committee wrote on t-hoir card, as for Van Buron, 
“Texas has destroyed him;” “the last, beBt, and wisest 

• Letter of Sept 23rd. 1843, and Sept. 24th, ubl wp. 

t 8«> llrTyier** Special Meaasga of April 22nd, 1844, end hi* Anneal Mea- 
jtaga of Dot, 6th, 1843. 

J See hi* Letter to Mr Murphy (No, 14), Execatira Document, No. 271, 

t*K tup. 

j Sea hi* Letter to Mr Hum met, in Nile*’ licgiiter, new eerie*, YoL XVI. 
p. 153, tt **f. 
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counsel of Andrew Jackson was—the annexation of 
Texas.” 

The convention assembled; Van Buren got more than 
a majority, but could not got two-thirds of tho votes. 
Candidates were numerous. There were some that pro¬ 
posed Cass, Calhoun, Buchanan, Tylor, Tecumaeh-John- • 
son; some even thought it best to take again Andrew 
Jackson—“ gallant old Ironsides.” Even Commodore 
Stew ort was talked of. When the political tide ebbs clean 
out of tho harbour, strange things appear on tho bottom, 
only soon on such occasions. Men thought it very sur¬ 
prising that such a man should bo epoken of—certainly it 
had no precedent, and he no political experience. Now 
tho nomination would not bo at all surprising or irregular. 
Tho Commodore’s letter looks silly enough now. But who 
knowB, if only elected, that he would not have been as 
great a man as Mr Polk, nay, as Tyler, or Taylor ? He was 
for “ immediate annexation,” ana would “ throw ourselves 
on tho justice of our cause before God and the nations." 
Valiant Commodore; he might have been as great a man as 
Mr Polk, had tho tide of nomination served in his favour. 

After all tho mountainous labour of tho Baltimore con¬ 
vention, there came forth Polk; Mr James 3L Polk. Men 

wondered. “Who tho devil is James—&-Polk?” 

said many Democrats; and when told, they thought it 
was “ a nomination not fit to bo made.” None of them 
proved it, by facta and arguments, quite so faithfully as 
the distinguished author of that phrase did on a recent oc¬ 
casion at Marshfield; they left that for Mr Polk to do 
(not by logic, but by oxporimeut), and he did—wo shall see 
what ho did, in due time. Mr Van Buron was “ sincerely 
desirous for their success,” the success of tho nominees.* 
The Whigs were pretty firmly united in support of Mr 
Clay, “ Harry of tho West,” and “ that same old Coon,” 
as lie lias publicly called himself. He was not, publicly, 
much opposed to annexation, nor much in favour of it, and 
in respect to that was a pretty good index of his party. 
Yet some Whiga were seriously and conscientiously op¬ 
posed to tho annexation of Texas as a slave territory; so 
were a few Democrats, who constituted the moral element 
of the party. Both of these minorities have since reported 
. * UiWetld Jus* Sol, 1844. 
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tlieir presence in tlio politics of the land, indications of 
something yet futaro. It was a rash movement of the 
party, this changing their leader and their line on the 
very brink of battlo, under the guns of their opponent, al¬ 
ready put in battery and ready to fire; but they were con¬ 
fident m their strength, and were so well drilled thntthoy 
only needed the word of command to perform any poli¬ 
tical evolution or revolution. 

It is a little carious to look back. On tho 3rd of March, 
1843, twenty-one members of Congress solemnly declared 
that " annexation would he ‘ identical with dissolution ; 
would be an attempt to eternize an insulation and a power 
of a nature so unjust . . . as , . . not only to 

result in a dissolution of the Union , . . . hut fully to 

justify it” Five of tho twenty-ono were from Massachu¬ 
setts. "A good memory is” not so "needful to r.” poli¬ 
tician, as to another class of persona not named among 
genfclomen. The protest of March 3rd was not very dis¬ 
tinctly remembered at a later date by every one of the 
signers thereof. 

At the other extreme w is tho State of South Carolina. 
This is a very remarkable State, and her doings—we mean 
the' doings of her lips—deserve a special notice. Before 
tho Baltimore convention, itwaa necessary for that Empire 
State to speak out, hor trumpet givingno uncertain sound. 
So, on the 15th of May, the people of Charleston, who had 
"forbomo to give any public declaration of ... . 

opiniona and wishes, . . . and pafciontly waited,” at 

longth and solemnly •''resolved’’.that annexation is "an 
American and national measure, antagonistic to foreign 
interference ["still harping on my daughter”] and do¬ 
mestic abolitionism; ” " if the treaty for the recovery (I) 
of Texas be defeated because of tho increase it will give to 
tho slave-holding States, it will bo tho denial of a vital 
right to them.” 

15ven after the convention tho danger of tho patriarchal 
institution is so great that there must be " a Southern con¬ 
vention.” The " South Carolinian,” of May 80th, said, an¬ 
nexation is " a question not of party, but of country, and 
to the South one of absolute self^prescrcat ion ; ” " under the 
subtle encroachments of our old enemy of Britain, aided 
by tho traitorous abolitionists at home, ... hor doom 
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is scaled if aho does not ariao in lier might . . . and effect 
a union with Texas; ” “$3ngknd once firmly seated in 
Texas, and there ia an end of all power or safety for the 
South, which would soon be made another St llomingo.” 
A convention of Slave States was to be called “ to take 
into consideration the question of annexing Texas to the 
Union, if the Union will accept it; or if the Union will not 
accept it, then of annexing Texas to the Southern States .” 
The convention was to offer the Union this “ alternative: ” 
“ either to admit Texas into the Union, or to proceed peace- 
ably and calmly to arrange the terms of a dissoluiimx of the 
Union” Annexation must be had at all costs. A meeting 
“ in the Williamsburg district ” declared, quite “ in the 
Ercfes” dialect of that region, that “the doom of the 
South ia sealed and the dirge of our fair republio will or© 
long be sung by liberty’s last minstrel, if she does not 
arise in her might and effect a union with Texas.’’ 

Hero are some of the “ sentiments ” of South Carolina; 
tho time and place are the 4th of July, and “ Marion Court- 
House : ” “ The annexation of Texas—tho great measure 
of doliverance to the South—though defeated now by the 
bitterness and faction of party*, come what may wo will 
never give her up.” “ Tho protective tariff and abolition 
-—tho one, under the form of law, seeks the profits of our 
labour; the other, under the guise of philanthropy, to 
wrest our property from us. South Carolina is ready to 
resist the one and repel the other.” 

An “ unsuspected nullifies* ” of 1832 came out to assure 
the people that “ the political Moses [to wit, Mr Moaes- 
CalhounJ is neither lost nor dead, but that he is ready to 
follow the pillar of cloud by day, or fire by eight.” “ True,” 
he says, “ there is a Joshua [Mr Joshua-Polk, meaning], 
full of the spirit of wisdom, for that Moses has kid his 
hands on him;” but “there is still no prophet in Israel 
[incendo tho United States of America] like Moses,” [to wit, 
Mr Moses-Calhoun]. But somehow it seemed Moses had 
teen so long talking with his Lord, that tho Baltimore con¬ 
vention,—sorely to seek for a prophet of sotno mark and 
likelihood, for there was no open vision in those days,— 
could not steadfastly look upon the face of this Moses and 
make him their President; and so as for this Moses, the 
people of South Carolina wot not what would hecomo of 
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him, nor even what would become of themselves with¬ 
out Texas. A writer in the Charleston Mercury asked, 

" What i8 the remedy for the evils which afflict the South?" • 
and is thus replied to by a far-sighted man in tko same 
journal, who does not sign himself "Captain Bob&dil," 
though he is certainly of that militarv family: " I answer, 
unreservedly. Resistance—combined /southern resistance, if 
you can procure it [if emphaRcum ] ; if not, then State re¬ 
sistance. 

A Virginia writer, we forgot who, said thoro was " a 
big screw loose somewhere in South Carolina;" we shall 
presently see his mistake. This resistance was seriously 
meant; South Carolina was apparently arming for the 
fight, mustering that" small infantry" of hers. How shall 
we relate her deeds, and in what well-becoming words 
essay our venturous task ? 0 Muse, author of bombast 

and of fustian, who, from the height® of Gascony,—whore 
thou presidest over founts of froth and brooks of foam,— 
didst once descend to inspire the soul of Bavius and of 
Msevins, bards of vast renown and parents of a never-end¬ 
ing, never-silent line,—como and inspire some of their 
mighty kin to sing the horrid internecine war, bidding 
him tell who first, who last, came forth to fight. 'Twas 
Quattlebum l so is ho known to fame. Alas, the muse of 
Gascony will not again inspire a bard with verse fitting 
such mighty themes. So let the muse of history record it 
with pedestrian pen. General Quattlebum, the renowned 
commander-in-chief, commissioned, opanletted, the admir¬ 
ation of negro slaves, mounted on his war-horse, went 
round, "sonorous metal blowing martial sounds," full of 
dignity, state-valour, " reserved rights," and nullification 
—"an eye like Mars to threaten and command—went 
round to stir up tho spirit of fight, " reviewing his regi¬ 
ments." 0 reader, gentle or simple, this is history which 
wo record; the veracious Niles has registered tho deeds. 
Ono newspaper says that General Quattlebum addressed 
every regiment "in a speech for annexation. The men 
. . . all go for annotation,—right off the reel, now or 
never." The Charleston Mercury exclaimed, " Thus it will 
bo seen that two thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 
men, with arms in their hands, in the drill-field, have ex¬ 
pressed their decided determination to sustain tho mea- 
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sure." 'Hid “forty-third regiment" re&olvod “that it 
would be more for the interest of the States [the South 
and South-west], that they should stand out of the Union 
with Texas, than in it without her." This was the thing 
—“combined SoutheralTesistanoe if it eould be had; if 
not, then State resistance “—the resistance of South Caro¬ 
lina and her “ two thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 
men with arms in their hands. What if South Carolina 
had “ resolved" not to wait, but to annex Texas at once, 
leaving her cight-and-twenty sisters to their fide f What 
would have been the fate of the North ? Already doe® 
affrighted fancy picture to our eye the South Carolinian 
general—tho tumble Qnattlebum, himself a war, his words 
battles,—his forty-third regiment leading the way, and his 
“two thousand eight hundred and thirty-two men, with 
arms in their hands," reaching o'er many a yard of solid 
ground, and marching north, as when a cloud “ with thun¬ 
der fraught comes rattling o'er the Caspian I" Town after 
town fans into his hands; State after State; Baltimore is 
his; Philadelphia has surrendered to Quattlebum; the 
Palmetto waves over New York; New-England “ is not a 
circumstance" in his way. What avails the memory of 
Lexington and Banker Pull f Yarn is the skill of General 
Soott and General T-ylor; Commodore Stewart is taken 
captavo; oven General Thumb is reduced to despair, Texas 
would be not merely annexed, but actually spread over 
the whole land, and the mouths of “ our fanatical brethren 
of the North " literally stopped with Texan dirt. But no 
—this is fiction, O gentle reader, not fact. There is Una 
peculiarity of South Carolinian Tilanr: it is very valorous 
Wore tho time of danger and after tho time of danger, but 
in the time of danger, all at once it loses its identity, stati¬ 
cal and dynamical, and becomes— discbjctioh. It is the 
better part of valour. Ho was a wise man who bid his 
legs, which were cowards, carry his bravo heart out of dan¬ 
ger. In the times of nullification in 1832, tho great oath 
of Andrew Jackson laid South Carolinian valour low in 
the dust; to accomplish that in 1844it took only the com¬ 
mon swearing of John Tyler. It was needless to shoot at 
such an adversary; it was not worth the shot, for the poor 
little thing foil of itself and died of the ML The ooast of 
South Carolina is said to be windy, and the characteristic 
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of tee seashore Kao bmi communicated to the politicians 
of the State: her politics, indeed, are like ft bag of wind, 
and vo think there was not “a uig screw loose" in the. 
State, but only a big string had slipped off. The only ag- 
greesivsii act committed by tee pofcalknt little commonwealth, 
spite of the resolutions of its forty-third regiment, of the 
^derided determination " of tho “ two thousand right hun¬ 
dred and teirty-two men with arms m then* hands," and 
the scheme of u combined Southern rristeace," or “ at any 
rate, State resistance,—the only aggressive act of South 
Carolina sras the expulsion of an unarmed gentleman on 
the 5th of December, who had boon sent from Massachu¬ 
setts to look after her own citizens. Thus was u abolition " 
repelled. After that tee valour of South Carolina flattened 
away as the wind had blown out, and for a long time all 
was quiet, not a general stirring. There are noble elements 
in the State, and some noble men. If ever it becomes a 
democracy and not an oligarchy, if the majority ever rule 
there, we shall see very different things, and South Caro¬ 
lina wifi not bn a proverb m the nation. 

Mr Polk was elected.. On tee 25th of Jan., 1845, tho 
Joint Heaointion for annexation passed the House of Be- 
nresentetivea, by a vote of ISO to P8, and soon after the 
Whig Senate by a majority of two v votes; it was signed 
by the President on the 1st of March. So the work of 
annexation was completed before Mr Polk came into power, 
though by no means without his aid. If this could have 
been done justly, without extending Slavery, few men at 
the Norte would have had cause to complain. We do not 
blame the Texans for desiring indepenaenee, or achieving 
it; we And no fa^lt with extending the area of freedom 
over the whole world. We rejoice to extend the institu¬ 
tions of liberty over all North America, and should be glad 
to see the "honourable Senator" from Labrador or the 
lake of the Woods, in the American Congress. Wo can¬ 
not think teat Mexico had just (muse of war in tho bare 
act of annexation. But when we remember that America 
colonised Texas for the sake of wresting it from Mexico, 
who would not sell it; that Americans got up tee Texan 
revolution, and fought it through, and did all this for the 
sake of getting nine Slave w States as large as Kentucky 
that this was done Bocretly, fraudulently, with a lie on the 
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lips of the government—wo punt say the deed itself wna s 
bpse deed,, and the .motive base and miserable. 

Such was the state of foreign affairs* la all that con¬ 
cerned domestic welfare, the nation was never so well off 
before. There had been a considerable period of remark¬ 
able prosperity. It must be a very bad government which, 
in four years, con seriously injure a nation like this, where 
so little depends on the central power. Mr Tyler appealed 
to the judgment of posterity for his vindication; wo have 
no desire to anticipate the verdict which will be rendered, 
but certainly no party was sorry when be. went out of 
office. 

Daring the year ending June 80th, 1845, ‘^be imports 
of the United States amounted in value to 117,254,564 
dols.; the exports to 114,646,606 dols. The national rove- 
venue was 29,769,133 dols. 56 cents; the expenditures 
29,968,206 dols. 98 cents. There was a balance in the 
treasury of 7,658,806 dols. 22 cents. The amount of pub¬ 
lic debt on the 1st of October, was 17,075,445 dols. 52 
cents. 

The peculiar and distinctive ideas of the party are set 
forth in the resolutions of the Baltimore convention— 
which, having ideas, published its platform—and in tho 
inaugural address of Mr Polk. Some of them were ex¬ 
pressed in a negative and some in a posftivo form. 

" It is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitu¬ 
tional power*. 1 ’ 

Government has ho right " to commence and cany on a general 
system of internal improvement.’’ 

“ Justice raid sound policy forbid the federal government to foster 
one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the 
interests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our com¬ 
mon country.' 1 

“ In levying discriminating duties, . . . care • should bo taken 
. . . not to benefit the wealthy few at the expense of the toiling 
millions.” * 

“ Congress has no power to charter a national bank.” “ Such an 
institute u ... of deadly hostility to the best interests of the coun¬ 
try, dangerous to tho republican institution* and the liberties of the 
people.’" ” Separation of tho moneys of the government from bank- 
mg institutions is indispensable.” 

" Our title to the whole of Oregon is clear and unquestionable.” ' 
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The distinctive measures proposed wore as follows:— 

1. “ Tiis aeptratioa of the money of Government from banking 
inatttotkma.” 

2. "“A Tariff far Sevara©/’ 

3. “ Tfe© «MJOcupatkm of Oregon.” 

4. * The wv©maci«tioa of Tern.” 

It is to be regretted that these measures were seldom 
submitted to a scientific and careful examination. They 
were abundantly discussed in Congress and out of Con¬ 
gress, but almost wholly in the spirit of party. Some of them 
wore filially earned by a mere party vote; measures, too, 
on r/nich the welfare of the nation was thought to depend. 
As we look o.nr the speeches made in reference to the 
tariff or the subtreaswry, we find ability enough; now 
and then a knowledge of the subject iu hand, though that 
is far enough from common—but fairness which is willing 
to see good in the measures of a political opponent we 
almost sever find: a man must bo a " good Whig/' or a 
” good Democrat/' or a “ good Free-Soilermust favour 
nothing but the ideas, the measures, the deeds, and the 
men of his party: *■ 

In his first message (Boo. 2nd, 1845), Mr Polk recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a “ constitutional treasury 
, . . as a secure depository for the public money, without 
any power to make loans or disoorinta, or to issue coy 
paper whatever as a currency or circulation.'' In con¬ 
formity with this suggestion, a bill was reported with a 
proviso called ** the specie danse”—that all payments to 
or from the government should be made in gold or silver. 
This bill passed the House by a vote of 128 to 64, the 
Senate by 28 to 24, and went into operation on ihe 1st of 
January, 1847, though the government did not pay specie 
till the 1st of April following. It is instructive to look at 
the speeches of eminent men, and the remarks in the 
leading newspapers, and see how party-spirit can blind 
the eyes of practical men, otherwise far-sighted. It was 
thought so much spetietwculd be looked up m the subtrea- 
sury that there would net be enough for common buxines*; 
** the drain would become'oneijoux, indeed, if not insupport¬ 
able/' The National, Intelligencer of October 10th, 184d, 
thought it was a "scheme only edngenial to despotic govern- 
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moats, and utterly incompatible with the habits, the conve¬ 
niences, and the whole aodkl stmcfcoro of froo communi¬ 
ties u every day's experience proves its impracticabflifey, 
and its rnkohiovoos nature, even were it practicable." But 
before the end of the year Mr Polk could say with truth 
(Message, Dec. 8th, 1846), “ that the amount of gold and 
silver coin in circulation in the oounfcry is greater than 
ever before." The banka were kept from ** inflating" 
the currency. The measure has proved itself a wise one. 
Its good effect in retaining coin in the country and thus 
preventing a-suspension of specie payment by the banks 
during the terrible commercial crisis of 1847,—-1849, was 
felt throughout the laud, and now pretty extensively ao> 
knowledged. The adnuxiistration deserves the gratitude 
of the people for this measure. But what Whig journal 
will venture to do justice to the imb treasury! Mr Galls, 
tin says well: —“ the practice ... to convert every sub¬ 
ject . . . into a pure party question destroys altogether 
personal independence and strikes at the very roots of our 
institutions. The usages of party . . make every man 
a slave, and transfer the legitimate authority of the major¬ 
ity of the nation, to the majority of a party, and conse¬ 
quently to a minority of the sovereign poodle."* 

Mr Folk also rocommended a “Taruf for Revenue 
Mr Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury, presented his 
scheme of such a tariff. In due time a bill wa» reported. 
The general tone of the discussion in Congress and out of 
it indicated very dearly the state of the counted and w*e 
a good example of the manner in which the moat import¬ 
ant political matters are investigated. We think there 
was no impartial discussion of the subject in Congress, or 
in the newspapers. We doubt that tear© hi a single poli¬ 
tical or commercial journal in the United States, wnkh 
would “ open its columns" te a free and foil discussion of 
the subject on the merits of the case. Political economy 
can hardly be considered an exact science as yet; but 
American politicians, even the most eminent, with here 
and there an exception, seem ignorant of the condutions 
which may be regarded as established* Very few of them 
seem to study political economy-oven to lissom, the frets 
on which it is based, still leas to learn the natural laws on 
* IxCtor of Fib. iOflt, IMS, fa frt i fattot i f Jmt dH f mm. 
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which the material prosperity of the nation depends. Why 
should they t It is a tiresome work to instruct a groat 
nation, ana mankind seldom lores its school-masters in 
their lifetime, while it requires little effort to swim with 
the tide. In 1827, the citizens of Boston " assembled to 
toko into contidaration the proposed increase of duties 
their committee made a long and very able report adverse 
to that increase, and vary justly say:— 

w Tbs flueem or feikre of the candidate for the Presidency, rosy 
be of swat moment to the country, and still greater to those peril* 
earn whose political fortune* are depending on that event; but to the 
natkm at large, the evil or the good which may arise out of the choice 
of the om car the mjecticm of the other, can only be of temporary 
and limited importance compared with the wise and just disposition 
of a qnes&ioQ on which our whole foreign and domestic policy turns, 
and winch may, in its consequences, affect the stability and happiness 
of the Union for age* to come.”* 


In 1789, a moderate protective duty was established, on 
all imported articlesin 1816, a high protective tariff was 
for the first time established. Mr Clay and Mr Calhoun 
were its most important advocates. The tariff was raised 
in 1818 and in 1822, and was made much higher in 1824. 
Mr Webster opposed it with his peev^iar ability, in a 
speech not yet forgotten. In 1828, a very high tariff 
was established by what has been called " tho Bill of 
Abominations." In 1882-3, the tariff relaxed a little, to 
avert a cfcrilwar. Mr Clay got his celebrated " compro¬ 
mise act" established. 'The compromise lasted about nine 
years, till 1842. The celebrated tariff of 1842 was passed 
under tho administration of Mr Tyler, and is too well 
known to require any remarks from us. Mr Webster 
admitted it had '* its imperfections." 

Mr Folk came into powdr with the idea of a Bevouuo 
Tariff in his mind. The o31 passed tins House of Bepresent- 
atives by a vote of 114 to 95,1 Whig and 113 Democrats 
voting on that side; 71 Whigs, 18Democrats,and 6 ''Na¬ 
tive Americans M voting on the opposite side. It passed 


* M I^pa*ta|a««»»dit»*ef tfcoc&tafw opposed to * 

fort hm tatsttwi of detb* aa taportatioao. Booto*. Trim t$» was* of Kailua 
Hata* lttr. aMW- Boa, abo, tb Pnoadlm of tit HotU&f at Fa- 
*m& MOoCfoA li«o. (atfe*!Ti«.B«(lndlMa of Oct Sid, 1820. 
Abo tffoadsd to JUttm « 8.1). Bradford, B*}. Boston. IMS, p. 37, e*«?. 
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the Senate by the casting vote of the Vice-President, who 
wsa pledged to the measure before bis election- A lair of 
this magnitude has seldom passed any modem legislature 
■with such imperfect discussion. In the Senate only a sin¬ 
gle man, Mr Lewis, spoke in defence of the bill; its friends 
gave " their thoughts no tongue/' they wore u cheeked for 
silence but never taxed for speech/’ Certainly we must 
say the conduct of tbe friends of tbe bill was eminently 
unjust, and tbe bill itself was carried, not by its merits, 
but by the power of tbe party; not by force of mind, but 
force of numbers. 

It is a little painful to see bow confident men am when 
they are so exceedingly short-sighted. Wo copy some of 
the remarks of the leading newspapers of the day. 

“ The mors its detail* [of the bill] are studied, the more odious is it 
made to appear“ it is fruitful of mischief, and of mischief only 
members of Coupes* must bo callous to every principle of justice, to 
every feeling of humanity, ... if they can consent to destroy a 
measure so Important as the law of 1842.*' " Tbe spirit of evD, the 
exaction* of party, the behests of the Baltimore convention, have finally 
triumphed over the prefers and rraaooatrances of a betrayed and 
terrified people. The fatal measure which strike* at the root of all the 
industry of the country, and at the living of emery man in it who earns 
his bread by the sweat of bis brow,—this misshapen, and monstrous 
scheme, ... this measure so pregnant of evil, has secured the 
sanction of both houses of Congressthe speck will bo * all drained 
out of the country in order to pay the balance of trade; . . , . 

credit will expand to its utmost . . to save the sped®. At length, 
having neither cash nor credit, poverty steps in with its imperative re- 
strain ts.” 

Mr Webster made a learned, and in many respects a very 
able, speech, though be weakened bis rhetoric with a little 
extravagance, unusual with him,—againyfc the new Tariff 
—against its general principles, and its particular details. 
He said, in tbe Senate :•— ^ 

H The Treasury cannot, to my opinion, be supplied at the ratio 
which has been stated, and is exported, by any poaribte, I will say 
passible, augmentation of importation*." M Why, the effect of tkto 
bill is to diminish freights, and to affect the mrtesttog Interests of the 
United States most seriously, most deeply ; and therefore it to, that 
all the slrifMmwxs of the United States, without an exception, so &? 

* Spetsh of July 23th, IP W. 

VOX. X.—Gr&i*i Writtefi, 5L 
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as we bear frcra them, oppose the bill It is said to be in favour of 
fires trade end against monopoly. But every man connected with 
trade is against it; and this leads me to ask, and I ask with earnest- 
nos, and hope to receive an answer, at whoso request, at whose' 
recommendation, for the promotion of what interest, is this measure 
introduced? la it for the importing merchants? They all reject it, 
to a man. Is it for the owners of the navigation of the country ? 
They remonstrate against it. The whole internal industry of the coun¬ 
try opposes it. The shipping interest opposes it. The importing 
interest opposes it. Who is it that calls for it, or proposes it ? Who 
asks for it P Who ? Has there been c«e single petition presented in 
its favour from any quarter of the country ? Has a single individual in 
the United States come up here and told you that his interest would 
be protected, promoted, and advanced, by tha passage of a measure 
like this ? Sir, there is an imperative unity of the public voice the 
other way, altogether the other way. And when we are told that the 
public requires this, and that the people require it, we are to under¬ 
stand by the public, certain political men, who have adopted the shib¬ 
boleth of party, for the public; and certain persons who have symbols, 
ensigns, and party flags, for the people; and that’s all. I aver, sir, 
that is all.” 

The administration " proposes a new system adverse to all our ex¬ 
perience, hostile to everything we have ever teamed, different from the 
experience of any country on the face of the earth.” 

“ It is prohibitory of internal labour, . . It does encourage the 
labour of foreign artisans over and'above, and in preference to, the labour 
of our own artisans here in the United States.’ 

Before the passage of the bill, Mr Webster presented in 
the Senate a memorial " signed by every importer of dry 
goods in the city of Boston, against the bill for the repeal 
of thp Tariff." 

What shall be said of the Tariff of 1846;—has it failed to 
produce a revenue; has it drained the speeio out of the coun¬ 
try ; has it led to a great extension of paper money; has it 
produced the confusion occasioned by the Tariffs of '16, of 
J 28, of '42 ? Jdas it impoverished the nation ? The answer 
is all about us 1 Still, we admit that by adopting the 
ad valorem instead of specific duties, an opportunity has 
been left for fraudulent invoices, and great fraud has been 
committed, doing a wrong to the government, and still more 
to the fair and honourable merchant. 

The “ re-occupation of Oregon " was also recommended 
in Mr Polk's first message. Our title u to tho whole of 
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Oregon territory" was u asserted, and, as is believed, 
maintained by irrefragable facte and arguments“ to the 
Oregon our title is clear and unquestionable;" our (t claims 
could not be abandoned without & sacrifice of both national 
honour a 4 :d interests," and "no compromise which the 
United Stages ought* to accept could be effected." He 
recommended that we should give the British notice of 
our intention to terminate the period of joint occupancy, 
as the treaty of 1818 allowed either party to do. Mr Polk, 
on other occasions, showed himself rather raw in diploma¬ 
tic affairs; it would seem that he knew little of the matter 
in hand when he wrote the sentences above. - -They show 
him as a mere servant of his party, not as a great states¬ 
man, able to mediate between two mighty nations, and 
distribute justice with an even band. 

A great deal of discussion took place. The minor pro¬ 
phets and the major gave counsel after their kind. The 
Union —the organ of the government at Washington— 
contended for u the whole of Oregon or none. That is the 
only alternative as aa issue of territorial right/' But the 
Charleston Mercury was all at once afflicted with a con¬ 
science, and could distinguish between u claims" and 
“ rights." We shall presently see the reason of the dif¬ 
ference. In the Senate, Mr Sevier, of Arkansas, said that 
u war will come j" Mr Brseso, of Illinois, would not hare 
the government “ grant any petition to Great Britain upon 
any spot whatever of Oregon." Mr Allen, of Ohio, said 
the " American Government oould not recede short of 54, 
40." Mr Hannegan, of Indiana, thought that “ the aban¬ 
donment or surrender of any portion of . « Oregon 
w mid be aa abandonment of the power, character, and 
bout interests of the American people," 'Mr Caacthought 
war, “ an old-fashioned war," “ was almost inevitable 
Oreat Britain “ might be willing to submit the question to 
arbitration, but the crowned heads whom she would pro~ 
poso aa arbitrators would not be impartial, for they would 
cherish anti-republican feelings." He would negotiate, aa 
Mr Webster very justly eaid, with the avowed predeterm¬ 
ination to take nothing less than the whole of the terri¬ 
tory in dispute. In the House of Bepreaeatetives, John 
Quincy Adams went in for the territeiy on religious 
grounds,* and claimed the whole of Oregon on the strength 
ta • 
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of the first chapter of Genesis. His conduct an^ his 
counsels on this occasion can hardly bo called loss than 
rash. 

The South was not at all anxious to obtain the whole ’ 
of Oregon. Mr Calhoun was singularly moderate in his 
desire for re-occupation ; nice about questions of title and 
boundary, and desirous of keeping the peace. The reason 
is obvious. Mr Hannegan said well, “ If it [Oregon] was 

g ood for the production of sugar and cotton, it would not 
ave encountered the objection it has done/' “ I dreaded, 
•on- the part of those who were so strenuously in favour of 
the annexation of Texas at the Baltimore convention,—I 
dreaded, on their part, Panic faith." Poor, deluded Mr 
Uarinegan, he found it. After Texas was secured, they 
who hunted after Oregon were left to beat the bush alone; 
nay, were hindered. This alBO would once have been con¬ 
sidered as “ judicial." 

•' Here,” says he, " wc am told that we must be careful and not 
oouii in collision with GsttA Britain about a disputed boundary 1 
But if it were with feeble Mexico that wc were about to conic into 
coUiaiiin, we would then hear no such cautions. There was a ques¬ 
tion of disputed boundary lietwcen this country and Mexico, and 
those who nave a right' to know saviething of -the history of that, 
boundary told us that our rights extended only to the Nueces. How 
'did wo and the friends of Tcitas moving on that occasion ? Did they 
halt for a moment at tho Nueces? No, sir; at a single bound they 
cross the Nueces, and their war-horses prance upon the banks of the 
itio del Norte. There was no negotiation then—wc took the whole ; 
but when Oregon is concerned, it is all right and proper to give 
away an empire, if England wills it.” 

lu the House, Mr Wintlvrop suggested that, ff in arbi¬ 
tration, reference was not necessarily to crowned heads," 
but the matter might b© left to “ a commission of able and 
'dispassionate citizens, either from the two countries . . . 
or the ■ world at large." Mr Benton, was moderate and 
wise; his speeches era Hie Oregon question did much to 
calm tho public mind and prepare for a peaceful settlement 
of tho difficulty. The conduct of Mr Webster was worthy 
of the great man who had negotiated the treaty of Wash¬ 
ington, He said in the ‘ beginning, “ Let our arguments 
be fair; let us settle the question reasonably." 

* Congress resolved to terminate the joint occupancy. 
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The British government was willing to settle the business’ 
by arbitration or direct negotiation. America prefers the 
latter. Britain sends over her proposition to settlo on tho 
49th degree as a general has. i. Mr Polk referred tho 
whole matter to tho Senate, and asked their advice. He 
had not changed his opinion; not at all. ..If the Senate 
did not toko the responsibility and advise him to accept- 
the British proposal, ho Bhonld feel it “ his duty to reject 
the offer.” Thus tho responsibility was thrown upon tho 
Senate. The proposal was accepted, a treaty was speedily, 
made, and the only remaining cause of contention with 
England put to rest for over. The conduct of Mr' Polk, 
in making such pretensions, and holding out such boasts, - 
on such a subject, was not merely rash, weak, and foolish; 
it was far worse than that. But for the unexpected pru¬ 
dence of a few men in the Senate, and the aversion, of the 
South to acquire free territory, ho would have lit the 
flames of war anew and done a harm to mankind which no 
services bo could render would ever atone for. 

On the 4th of July, 1845, Texas accepted the contract 
of annexation, and on the 22nd of December, two hundred 
twenty-five years after the landing of the Pilgrims on. 
Plymouth Rock, the Senate of tho United States, passed 
upon tho matter finally, fend the work was done. How¬ 
ever, previous to this event, Mr Polk had proposed to re¬ 
new our diplomatic relations with Mexico, which had been 
broken off. Mexico consented to receive “ a commission¬ 
er .. . wish full powers to settle the present dispute.” 
America rent Mr Slidell as a permanent minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary. He was refuaed pro causa.* The instructions 
given to Mr Slidell have not, we think, been ojjicialhjjixib- 
lishod, though they were requested by the House. -How¬ 
ever, a document purporting to«oqntes#jSho«* instructions 
was published unofficially. Prom that R-appears that he 
was instructed to purchase new Mexico and UeKfomia; he 
was allowed to offer 25,000,000 dolsi and the American 
claims on Mexico, amounting, by Ms estimate,’ to 8,187,684 

* £«e the Mtsvm&wtit* QmrUrlf &mt&, Ho. I., p. 18, ei w$, 
j'wmoTuknc® tatvm the verioa* faaettevarie* in Eiecutlrs D-octua. t, No. 60, 
30tk Coisfras, l«t Seat&a, p. 13, *S **?. Uafortunatilf wo hare oolj the brent- 
laUon at tho Mwicaa letter*. Bee, ahso, Senate D'ocuuveat, No. 7|37, 30th 
Gnsgresi, 1st Soaries, p. 18, 
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doll}.* Thus the whole territoiy of New Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia was thought to he worth 88,187,684 dols. 

Soon after the accession of Mr Polk to office. General • 
Taylor was ordered to Texas with an army. On the 15th 
of June, he was advised by the Secretary of War, Mr 
Marcy: “ The point of yonr ultimate destination is the west¬ 
ern portion of Texas, where you will select and occupy, on 
or near the Bio Grande del Norte, such a site as . . . 
will bo beat adapted to repel invasion. You will limit 
yourself to the defence of the territory, unless Mexico 
shall declare war against the United States.” f General 
Taylor took possession on the Nueces at Corpus Christi, 

*' the most western point ever occupied by Texas,” but 
nearly two hundred miles east of the Rio Grande. August 
6th, Mr Marcy writes :—$ 

" Orders bars already been issued to send ten thousand muskets and 
a thousand rifles into Texas.” 

August 28rd, 

“ Should Mexico assemble a large body of troops on the Rio Grande, 
and cross it with a considerable force, such a movement would be - 
regarded as an invasion of the United States.” 

August 80th, 

” An attempt to cross, . . . with «mch a force, will be considered in 
the same light. . . . Mexico baring thus commenced hostilities, you 
may . . . cross the Bio Grande, disperse or capture the forces,” 8cc.§ 

Ho was authorized to draw militia from five States—Ala¬ 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee.)! 
Still General Taylor remained at Corpus Christi, not under¬ 
taking to commit an act of war by marching into the terri¬ 
tory of Mexico. On the 18th of July, 1846, he was ordered 
to advance and occupy . . . positions on or near the cost 
bank of 'be Rio Grando.”f Accordingly General Taylor 
inarches h *>m the Nueces to the Rio Grande, finding no 

* J*y, p. 117, rf See, »leo, Document No. 2, Home of RcpnwcnUtirw, 
29th Coogrcw, let Samoa, p. 31, tt ttq., tor tbo corre*{x>ndeace between the 
government of Texas end the United oUtcs, end MastacAuutU Quarterly Jtt- 
riete, No. p. 24. ti ttq. 

f Executive Document, No. CO, 30th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 81, ti ttq. 

i 8*o the J C tu Mtkt mtU Quarterly Serine, No. I., p. 25, ti ttq. 

f Executive Document, No. 00,30th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 84, 85,88, 89. 

j JM., p. 80. 

1 Executive Document, Ibid., p. 90. 
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'Te.Xans or Americans on his way—only “ small armed par¬ 
ties of Mexicans,” -who appeared “ desirous to avoid us.” 
Ho takes his position on the left bank of the Bio Grande, 
and plants his guns—“ four eighteen-pounders ”—so as to 
“ bear directly upon the public square of Matamoras, and 
within good range for demolishing the town.” * Behold 
General Taylor nearly two hundred miles within the terri¬ 
tory of Mexico, by the command of Mr Polk—in a district, 
to use tho words of Mr Triat in his letter to Mr Buchanan, 
which “just as certainly constituted a part of that State 
[Tamaulipaa], and not of Texas, . . . as it is certain that 
the counties of Acomac and Northampton do now consti¬ 
tute a part of the State of Virginia and not of Maryland.”+ 
An interview took place between the American General, 
Worth, and General Voga on tho part of Mexico. 
“ General Vega remarked that f wo' felt indignant at see¬ 
ing the American flag placod on the Bio Grande,, a por¬ 
tion of the Mexican territory.” General Worth replied, 
“that was a matter of taste; notwithstanding there it 
would remain.” J On tho 12th of April, tho Mexican 
General, Ampndia, ./jpry justly said, “ Your government 
. . . has not only insulted, but exasperated the Mexican 
nation, bearing its conquering banner to the left bank of 
tho Bio Grande del Norte.” § 

It was plain that America had committed an act of war, 
still the Mexicans did not commence hostilities. On the 
12th of April, Ampudia summoned tho American General 
to “withdraw within twenty-four hours;” ho answered 
tho samo day that he “ should not retrograde.” On the 
17th ho blockaded tho mouth of the Rio Grande, thus cut¬ 
ting off supplies from Matamoras, and wrote homo that “ it 
will at any rate compel tho Mexicans either to withdraw 
their army from Matamoras, whore it cannot bo subsisted, 
or to assume tho offensive on this side of tho river.” |j 
Flour rose 40 dols. a barrel, it is said, at Matamoras. Still 
thore was no fighting. But on tho 23rd of April, General 
Taylor thus writes: 

" With a view to check the depredations of small parties of Mexl- 

• Letter of April 6th, 1846, Ibid., p. 183. 
t Executive Document, No. 62, 80th Congraw, lit Session, p. 290. 

1 Executive Document, No. 60, p. 137. { Ibid., p. 140, 

I Letter of 23rd April, p. 143. 
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cans on this side of the river, Lieutenants Bobbins, 3rd infantry, land 
Porter, 4th infantry, were authorized by me, a few days since, to scour 
the country for some miles, with a select party of men, and capture 
or destroy any such parties that they might meet. It appears that 
they separated, and that Lieutenant Porter, at the head of his own 
detachment, surprised a Mexican camp, drove away the men, and took 
possession of their horses. Boon afterwards there fell a heavy rain, 
and, at a moment when the party soon to have been quite unprepared 
for an attack, they were fired upon from the thicket. In attempting 
to return it, the muskets missed fire, and the party dispersed in the 
thicket” 

JJ^Threo days later ho writes : 

“ I regret to report that a party of dragoons, sent out by me on 
the 24th inst, to watch the course of the river above on this bank, 
became engaged with a very large force of the enemy, and after a 
short affair, in which some sixteen wore killed and wounded, appear 
to have been surrounded and compelled to surrender. 

“ Hostilities may now be considered as commenced, and I have 
this day deemed it necessary to call upon the governor of Texas for 
four regiments of volunteers.” 

Hero is Captain Thornton’s account of the affair: 

“ I discovered some Mexicans near a house in a large field. I 
halted the advance guard, and went into the field myself to see them. 
I bad not gone more than a hundred yards when they fled; I turned 
round and motioned to the advanced guard to come on. In the 
mean time the main body of the squadron had come up to the advance 
guard, and, mistaking my order, followed in after them; and while I 
was questioning a Mexican the enemy appeared. I immediately 
ordered a charge, in order to cut my way through them; but finding 
their numbers too large to contend with any longer, I ordered a re* 
treat; and although entirely surrounded, we endeavoured to cut our 
way through to camp. In the retreat my horse fell upon me, and I 
was unable to rise. 

“Asa prisoner of war, I am happy to inform you that attentions 
and kindness have been lavished ujxm me j as a proof of which, I 
will state that upon my reporting to General Arista that a dragoon 
bad treated me ruddy, he ordered him immediate punishment,”* 

Thus it is plain how they " became engaged,” and that 
America not only committed the first act of war, by invad¬ 
ing the territory of Mexico, but actually first commenced 
hostilities. It is true the President of Mexico, on the 18th 

• Captain Thornton'* latter to General Taylor, April 87th. See, also, Cap¬ 
tain lUrdw'* letter, April 26th, IM., pp. 290, 291, tt 
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of April, had said “from this day begins our defensive 
war, and every part of our territory attacked or invaded 
shall bo defended." On the 24th he issued his proclama¬ 
tion declaring that “ hostilities have been commenced by 
the United States, in making now conquosts upon our 
territories within the boundaries of Tamaulipas and New 
Leon. I have not the right to declare war." * The same 
day General Arista informed General Taylor that he 
" considered hostilities commenced, and should prosecute 
them." f It was on that very day that the two parties 
“ became engaged," as we have shown above. 

General Taylor's letter of April 26th, reached Wash¬ 
ington on Saturday, May 9th j on Monday, Mr Polk sent 
a message to Congress and declared that— 

“ War exists, and notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, exists 
by the net of Mexico; ” " the Mexican government have at last in¬ 
vaded our territory, and shed the blood of our feUow-ritizcns on our 
own soil;" “ we have been exerting our best efforts to propitiate her 
good will; ” " we have tried every effort at reconciliation. " The 
cup of forbearance had been exhausted even before the recent inform¬ 
ation from the frontier of the Dei Norte. But now Mexico has 
passed the boundary of the United States, has invaded our territory, 
and shed American blood upon tbe American sotl/'f 

Documents accompanied the message. Mr Winthrop 
proposed they should be read. No. In a very short time 
a bul passed the House placing the Army and Navy at the 
President's disposal, authorising him to raise 50,000 vol¬ 
unteers, and putting in his hands 10,000,000 dols., for the 
purpose of enabling him to * { prosecute said war to a speedy 
and successful termination." In the Senate, the same bill 
passed the next day. The preamble was in these memor¬ 
able words: "Whereas, by the act of tho Eepublio of 
Mexico, war exists between that government and tho 
United States." In the House, fourteen voted against the 
bill, and two in the Senate. Six of tho sixteen were from 
Massachusetts, two wore from other parts, of New England/ 
and five from Ohio, one of h^r daughter States. $ 

• Jay, p. ut 

t Mr Polk’i Meaaoge'of May 11th, i*W rvp. t p. 8. 6«e, alto, Porter, «W ny., 
chapter vrn. 

t Hero are the same*. In the Seaal^— Thmat CtavUm, Delaware; JoXa 
Dam, Mtmchutstli. In the Hotue ,—John Qvincy A asm*, Georg* VtaAimm, 
Jouph GririuU, CKorla Uvdtm, Danui P, King, of Meanehosette; Henry 
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The history of the war is well known. It was conducted 
with great vigour; on the whole, with great military skill, 
and with as much humanity as could bo expected. War 
at boat is prolonged cruelty. Still we have read of no 
war conducted with less inhumanity than this. Somo acts 
of wantonness were certainly committed. The capture of 
Tabasco is an example. The conduct of the volunteers 
was often base and revolting.* General Taylor was furn¬ 
ished with a proclamation, to distribute in Mexico, de¬ 
signed to foment discord, to promote hostility between 
the rich and poor. Their leaders were called " tyrants, ” 
and " their real purpose ” was " to proclaim and establish 
a monarchy.” Colonel Stevenson was told to make the 
people " feel that we come as deliverers; their rights of 
person, property, and religion must be respected and sus¬ 
tained.” General Kearney proclaimed: “It is the wish 
and intention of the United States to provide for New 
Mexico a freegovemment,—similar to those in the United 
States.” " We shall want from you,” says General Tay¬ 
lor’s proclamation, "nothing but food for our army, and 
for this you shall always be paid in cash the full value.” 
(" y cstv os sera r'emprv pagado en dineros y nor su valor en¬ 
ter a.”) f But on the 9th of July, General Taylor was told 
in a " confidential ” letter:— 

“ You will also readily comprehend that in a country so divided into 
races, classes, snd parties, as Mexico is, and with so many local divi¬ 
sions among departments, and personal divisions among individuals, 
th?re must be great room for operating on the minds and feelings of 
large portions of the inhabitants, and inducing than to wish success 
to an invasion which has no desire to injure their country-; and which, 
in overthrowing their oppressors, may benefit themselves. Between 
the Spaniards, who monopolise the wealth and power of the country, 
and the mixed Indian race, who bear its burdens, there must be jea¬ 
lousy and animosity. The same feelings must exist between the 
lower and higher orders of the clergy; the Utter of whom have the 
dignities ana the revenues while the former have poverty and labour. 
. . . In all this field of division—in all these elements of social, 
political, personal, and local discord—there must be openings to reach 
the interests, passions, or principles of some of the parties, and thereby 
P. Cramtm, Biiod* Island; LuiAtr Srvtranct, Maine; Enuttu D. Cc*feer, 
New York; Jo&n SiraXam, Pcnarf Irani* ; CoJumiui D*lano t JottpS if. Root, 
Dantel R. TilsUn, JeMfk Vaam, Jo*hu* R. Giddmgt, Ohio. 

• &w many examples La Jay, p. 22*, »i 
f Executive Doeammt, ttbi rup^, p. 167 ana 285. 
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to conciliate their good mil, m& make than cooperate with x» in 
bringing about an honourable and speedy peace. 

" ATailing ycraraelf of dmmoaa which yon may find editing among 
the Mexican people—to which alludcra ha# been made—it will be your 
policy to encourage the aeparate deportment* or State*, and eepeoally 
thoac which von may raratle and occupy, to declare their independence 
of the central government of Mexico, and either to become our dlks, 
or to assume, as it is nndmtood Yucatan hat done, a neutral attitude 
in the existing war between the United States and Mexico. _ 

“ It is far from being certain that oar military occupation of the 
enemy's country is not a blessing to the inhabitants ha the vicinity." * 

Sho is told that" to require ” supplies " a* oontaributions 
without paying or engaging to pay therefor ” is the or¬ 
dinary mode; " and you are instructed to adopt it, if in 
that way you are satisfied you can get abundant supplies 
for your forces.” 

It seems that 8,844,000. dole, was thus and in various 
other ways taken from the Mexicans.t Gravo Senators 
doubted that the President had the right to legislate and 
levy contributions in Mexico, or elsewhere, without act of 
the Legislature, but cedant team armii ! Yet Mr Buch¬ 
anan could soy on the 6th of October, 1847, "We have 
paid fair and even extravagant prices for all the supplies 
which we have received.” J 

The war once begun it was to be prosecuted to a " suc- 
cesful termination;” >hat is, to the dismemberment of 
Mexico. Captain Sloafc lands at Monterey, cm the Pacific 
coast of Mexico, on* the 7th of July, 1846, issues his pro¬ 
clamation, and declares that, "henceforwardCaliforniawill 
be a portion of the United States, . . . and the same 
protection will be extended to them as to the other States of 
the Union.”§ Commodore Stockton seta up his " Eben- 
exer ” at Cindad do 1cm Angelos on the 17th of August, 
1846, and says, " I, Robert F. Stockton, ... do hereby 
make known to all men, ... do now declare it 
j^Upper and Lower California] to he a territory of tkr 

• Letter of Mr Mercy, July ttb and 8*pt, 22t>d, IMS, t*M tup., p,*J83, «# wy. 
end 341, $t «m. See, alto, “more of tlw etme eort," in Eiocuiite bocuaent. 
No. 14, 30tb Cosgrest, let 8 «kjoo, p. 6, «f Mf. 

t Jay, p. 238, and Exocutire Dwomrnt, No. 1, 30tb Cougma, let Soeiioa, p, 
17. 

, t Ex ecu tire Poeoaent, No. 33, 30th CoagTro, lit Sonic®, p. 92, 8*®, ebo, 
p. 124. 

1 Executive Doeuaeat, No. 60, i*H tv?., p, 261. 
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United States, under title name of the territory of Cali¬ 
fornia.”* Hors is annexation without the least delay; 
swift enough to satisfy ©yen South Carolina. 

One pleasant thing wo find in looking through the dis¬ 
agreeable and often hypocritical documents connected with 
the Mexican war. That is, the instructions sent by Mr 
Bancroft to Commodore Conner, July 11th, 1845:— 

“Tbit it, perktpt, the largest fleet that ever toiled under the 
American flag; and while it it sufficient, in case of war, to win glory 
for yourtdf, your aostodaiea, and the country, you will win still higher 
glory if, by the judidout management of your force, you contribute 
to the continuance of peace/* f 

In his second annual message, Dec. 8th, 1884 ; Mr Polk 
said, " the war has not been waged with a Wow to con¬ 
quest ; but having been commenced by Mexico it has been 
carried into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously 
prosecuted there, with a view to obtain an honourable 
peace, and thereby secure an ample indemnity for the ex- 

? eases of the war.” % But in the message of Dec. 7th,’ 
347, he says, “ as Mexico refuses all indemnity, wo should 
adopt measures to indemnify oursolvea, by appropriating 
permanently a portion of her territory/’ " Now Mexico 
and California were taken possession of by our forces; ” 
” I am satisfied that they should never be surrendered to 
Mexico.” § Some one said to General Pillow, “ I thought 
the object of your movement in this war was a treaty of 
peace.” " True,” (replied General Pillow) “ that is the 
object of the tear ; but the object of this campaign was to 
capture the capital, .and then make peace; ” |[ again, “ this 
army has not come to conquer a peace ; it has come to con¬ 
quer the country; ” we will make them dim and sup on 
the horrors of tear. ^ The statements of Mr Polk require 
no comment. . Wo do not wish to apply to them the only 
word we know in the English tongue winch describes them. 

We shall say nothing of the conduct of the administration 
daring the war; nothing of the introduction of Santa Anna 

* Exocotiro Document, No, SO, vbi rup., p. SOS 
t na, p. m 

i KxectiUTs Document, No. 4, 29th Cemgtem, 2nd Bewlon, p. 22. 

See Sx«ntiTt Document, No. 1, 30th Congrm, lit Station, p. 12. 

Trist'i L*U«rto Bnchmn, in Erscattra Document, No. 22,3uth Congrai, 
lit Scad on, p. 205. 

V Ibid., p. 275. 
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into Mexico ; nothing of its quarrels with its officers, or their 
■quarrels with ono anothor; nothing of the contracts mado 
with individuals for ships and other things needful in the 
war. The documents in the margin contain some re¬ 
markable things.* The President made the war, and Mr 
Nicholas P, Trist, u a Secretary in the department of 
State/’ mado the peace. As the w&r was begun by Mr 
Polk without legal authority, so the treaty was mado 
without legal authority. The Senate confirmed it. 

There is one valuable provision in the treaty, designed to 
prevent depredations on private property in case of war, 
and other gratuitous cruelty.f Ono or tvjo things in the 
correspondence of Mr Trist aie too remarkable to pass by. 
Juno 2nd, 1847, he writes to Mr Buchanan, speaking of a 
certain boundary: 

" It includes a vast and rich c t mtiy, with many inhabitants. It 
is too much to take. The population is mostly as dark as our alula t- 
tocs, and nominally fine, and would bo actually so under our govern¬ 
ment The North would oppose taking it hat slavery should be 
established there; and the South lest its coloured population should 
be received as citizens, and protect their runaway ala res." 

Again, Sept. 4: 

“ Among this points which came undlr discussion was the exclusion 
of slavery from all territory which should pass from Mexico. In the 
course of their remarks on the subject, I was told that if it were pro¬ 
posed to the people of the United States to part with a portion of 
their territory, in order that the inquisition should be therein establish¬ 
ed, the proposal could not excite stronger feelings of abhorrence than 
those awakened in Mexico by the prospect of the introduction of 
slavery in any territory parted with by her. Our conversation on this 
topic was perfectly frank, and no leas friendly; and the more effect¬ 
ive upon their minds, inasmuch as I was enabled to say with perfect 
Rccunty, that although their impressions respecting the practical fact 

• -See Executive Documents, No*. 1 and 60, 50th Coogrc*i, 1st Session (cor¬ 
respondence with General* Taylor and Scott); No*. &3 and 66 (trial of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Fremont and Major-General Pillow); No. 29 (contract*under 
authority of the War Department); and No. 62 (eorretpondem a of Mr Trist 
and other* relative to the negotiation of a treaty with Mexico). 

• f Article* XXII. and XXIII. of the Treaty, Executive Document, No. 62, 
60th Congress, lit Session,!}. 62, *t «e. The idea* and language thereof are 
copied from the celebrated Treaty of 1785, between the United State* and Prus¬ 
sia. See the treaty (negotiated by Franklin, Jefferson, and Adam*, ratified by 
Congress, May 17th, 1786), in Secret Journal of Congress. Boston. 1821. 
Voi IV. pp. 25r-43. (Article XXIII., (i *tj.) 
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of slavery, as it existed in the United States, were, I bad no doubt. en¬ 
tirely erroneous; vet there was probably no difference between my in¬ 
dividual views and sentiments on slavery, considered in itseli, and those, 
which they entertained. I concluded by assuring them that the bare 
mstiim of the subject is any treaty to which the United State* were 
a party, was an absolnte impossibility; that no President of tbs 
United States would dare to present any such treaty to the Senate; 
and that if it were in their power to offer me the whole territory 
described in our project,.increased tenfold in value, and, in addition 
to that, covered a foot thick all over with pure gold, upon the sin¬ 
gle condition that slavery should be excluded therefrom, I could not 
entertain the offer for a moment, nor think even of communicating 
it to Washington.. The matter ended in their being fully satisfied that 
this topis was one not to be touched, and it was dropped, with good 
feeling on both sides." • 


America had Mexico entirely at her mercy, and wanted 
“ indemnity for the paafc, and security for the future u in¬ 
demnify for the coat of the war.” She took California and 
New Mexico. The portion of the territory west of the 
Bio Grande, according to Mr Walker’s statement, amounts 
to 525,078 square miles, or 836,689,920 acres; (Texas, 
within its "assumed limits,” contains 825,529 square miles, 
or 208,382,800 acres.)f For this the United States we to 
pay Mexico 15,000,000 dijjs., and abandon all the celobrated 
claims which Mr Slidell estimated at 8,187,684 dols., paying 
to our citizens, however, not more than 8,250,000 dols. 
Taking the smallest sum—the United States pays Mexico 
for the territory 18,250,000 dols., and throws in the cost of 
the war—that being set off, it is likely, against the “ imper¬ 
ishable glory ” 'with which the soldiers have “ covered them¬ 
selves.” Certainly, we must be in great- want of land to 
refuse to pay more than our “ claims,” and 25,000,000 dols., 
and then actually gay the ** claims” and 15,000,000 dols., 
flinging in all the cost of the war, and the loss of 1689 
persons killed in battle, or perishing of their wounds re¬ 
ceived therein, and 6178 who had died by disease and 
accidents.}: 

If England had one of her victims as completely at her 
feet as Mexico lav helpless at ours, she would have de¬ 
manded all the public property of Mexico, a complete “ in- 

* Executive Doeuswat* No. 52, &0th Oougren, lit Sewbn, p. 190. 

t Exeesrtire Docvowrot, No. 70, 30th Coagren, l»t ScadtH, p. 9. 

{ Executive Ilocumviit, No. 30, 30th Cosgreat, 1st gesetah. 
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demnity for the coat of the war,” and a commercial treaty 
highly disadvantageous to Mexico, and highly profitable to 
England- Why vraa Mr Polk so moderate ? Had the ad¬ 
ministration become moral, and though careless of the 
,f natural justice ” of the war, careful about justice in the 
settlement ? We wish we could think so- But there were 
a few men in the land hostile to the war; some because it 
was was, some because it was a wsoked war. Those men, 
few in number, obscure in position, often hated, and some¬ 
times persecuted, reproached by the President && affording 
** aid and comfort to the enemy,” being on the side of the 
Eternal Justice, had it on their side. The moral portion of 
both political parties—likewise a small portion, and an ob¬ 
scure, not numbering a single eminent name—opposed the 
war, and tbe government trembled. The pro tensions of the 
South, her arrogance, her cunning, awakened at last the 
tardy North. Men began to talk of the " Wilmot Proviso;” 
of restricting slavery. True, some men fired by the in¬ 
stinct for office cried “ be still,” and others, fired with the 
instinct for gold, repeated the cry, ff be still.” There were 
those who had the instinct for justice, and they would not 
ho still; no, nor will not; never. The slaveholders them¬ 
selves began to tremble—and hence the easy conditions on 
which Moxico was let off. 

The cost of the war it is not easy, or perhaps possible, at 
this moment, to make out; * but we can ascertain the sums 
already paid. The cost of the army and navy for the three 
years ending 80th June, 1846, waa 37,615,870 dole, 15 
cents; for the three years ending 80 th June, 1849,100,157,128 
dole. 25 cents. The difference between them is a part of the 
cost of the war, and amounts to 62,541,249 dole. 10 cents. 
There have been paid for " Mexican War Bounty Scrip,” 
283,075 dols.; a part of the money obtained from Moxico, 
say 3,000,000 dols.; 65,000 land warrants,each for 160 acres 
of land, at 1 dol. 25 cents per acre (by Act of 11th Feb., 
1847), 13,000,000 dols., making 16,233,075 dols. more. The 
whole thus for amounts to 78,774,324 dols. 10 cents. About 
25,000 more land warrants, it is thought, will be required, 
at a cost of 5,000,000 dols. No man can now estimate the 
sum which will bo required for pensions. If we set down 

• See, who will, a Sermon, of the Mexican Wax, ke, &c_, by Theodore Par¬ 
ker. (Boetoa. 1848.) pp. 10, ti «y., and 17, rl *f. 
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"the whole direct cost to the nation at 200,000,000 dole., we 
think we shall not be far out of the way. This is a tax of 
10 dols. on each person in the United States, bond or free, 
old or newly born, rich or poor j like all other taxes, it is 
ultimately to he jjaid by the labour of tho country, by the 
men who work with their hands, chiefly by poor men.. The 
twenty-million-headed nation, blindly led by guides not 
blind, little thought of this when they shouted at each 
“ famous victory,” aud denounced humble men who both 
considered the a natural justice ” of the war, and counted 
its cost. 

Mr Polk refused his signature to three bills passed by 
-Congress; one making “ appropriations for the improve¬ 
ment of certain harbours and rivers,”, ono for the ascertain¬ 
ment and satisfaction of “ claims of-American citizens ” on 
Fi ince before tho 3lBt of July, 1801, a third “for continu¬ 
ing certain works in the territory of Wisconsin, and for 
other purposes.” * It is a little remarkable to find a man 
who commenced war upon Mexico by invading her terri¬ 
tory, seized with such scruples about violating the Consti¬ 
tution while paying an' honest debt. The Constitution 
which can be violated to promote Slavery, can easily afford 
an excuse for the neglect of justice. 


FatiU irwcnit fusUm qtri nit atdcrt asnrm . 

Mr Polk found the nation with a debt of 17,075,445 dols. 
52 cents, he left it with a debt of 04,988,400 dols. 70 cents. 
That waa the debt on tho 4th of March, 1849, including the 
2,193,500 dols. of the loan of 1848, subsequently paid in. 

Mr Polk has gone to the Judge of all men, who is also 
their Father. The hurra of the multitude and the applause 
of an irresponsible party are of no more value than the water 
whichaMethodist minister sprinkled on the head of thedying 
man. His wealth became nothing; his power and his fame 
went back to those that gave; at the grave's mouth his 
frionda, and he had friends, forsook him, and the monarch 
of the nation, the master of negro slaves, tho author of a 
war, waa alone with his God. Not a slave in the whole wide 
world would have taken his place. But God sees not as man. 
Here let us leave him, not without pity for his earthly his¬ 
tory—not without love for a brother man whose weakness, 

• • See hU Special Message* of Augort 3rd, 1848, August 8th, 1846, and De- 
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not He -wickedness, wrought for our nation such shame and 
woe. 

Of his administration in general, we would say little. 
He proved by experiment that his was "a nomination not 
fit to be madenot fit to be confirmed after the cm ven- 
tion had made it; he demonstrated by experiment the folly* 
-of putting a little man into a great man’s place; the folly 
of taking the mere creature of a party to bo the Pres dent 
of a nation. It was not the first time this had been cone, 
not the b.st. Yet such is the structure of government and 1 
society in America, such the character of the people, so 
young, so free, so fresh, and strong—that not even such 
an administration os Hr Polk’s can permanently impede 
the nation’s march. • Cattle and com were never more 
abundant. Foreigners came here in great numbers, 
229,483 in the year ending 30th September, 1848. Our 
total increase must have been considerably more than half 
a million a year. Not long ago men sneered at America 
—a Republic could not hold its own, or only with men 
like Washington at its head. But in 1848, when the na¬ 
tions of Europe were convulsed with revolutions, whose 
immediate failure is now the joy of the enemies of man¬ 
kind, west of the ocean not loss than east thereof—Ameri¬ 
ca stood firm, though her nominal guide was only James 
K. Pplk. Ours is the most complicated government in 
the world, hut it resembles the complication of the human 
body, not that of a fancy watch. Our increase in wealth 
was greater far than our proportionate growth of numbers. 
When trade is free, and labour free, ana institutions for all 
men, there is no danger that men will multiply faster than 
bread to fill their mouths. This is God’s world and not 
the Devil’s. 

We are a new people in a new world; flexible still, and 
ready to take the impress of a great idea. Shame on us 
that we choose such-leaders; men with no noble gifts of 
leadership, no lofty ideas, no humane aims; men that defile 
the continent with brother’s blood most wickedly poured 
out l The President of the Democrats showed himself the 
ally of the Autocrats of tho East who 

“ wade through ahiaghter to a throng 
And shot tho gates of mercy on man kin d,*' 

The good thinge of Mr Polk’s administration wo have 

vou x.— Critical Writingt, 2. 13 
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spoken of and duly honoured; the abomination thereof— 
whence came that r From the same Bourco out of which 
so much evil has already come: from Slavery. A nation, • 
like a man,, ia amenable to the law of God; suffers for its 
sin, and must suffer till it ends the sin. In the North na¬ 
tional unity of action is preserved with little sacrifice of 
individual variety of action; the union of the people and 
the freedom of the person are carefully kept secure. Hence 
each man has as much freedom as ho can have in the pre¬ 
sent state of physical, moral, and social science. But in 
the South it is not so; there, in a population of 7,334,431 
persons, there are 2,486,326 slaves; so if the average 
amount of freedom in the North be represented by one, in 
the South it will be but about two-thirds; * it is doubtful 
that tho inhabitants of any part of Europe, except Russia 
and Turkey, have less. Think you, 0 reader, while we 
thus trample on the rights of millions of men, we shall not 
suffer for tho crime ? No 1 God forbid that wo should not 
suffer. 

There are two things tho nation has to fear—two modes 
of irresponsible power. One is tho power op party ; one 
tho power op gold. Mr Polk was tho creature of a party; 
his ideas were party ideas, his measures party measures, 
his acts party acts, himself a party man. A party can 
make a President, as a heathen his idol, out of anything; 
no material is too vulgar; but a party cannot make a great 
man out of all tho little ones which can be scented out by 
tho keenest convention which ever met. Tho Democratic 
party made Mr Polk; sustained him; but no huzzas could 
make him a great man, a just man, or a fair man. No 
king is more tyrannical than a party when it has the power; 
no despot more irresponsible. Tho Democrats and Whigs 
are proof of this. Ono has noble instincts and some noble 
ideas—so had the other once; but consider the conduct of 
tho Baltimore convention in 1844; their conduct for five 
years after. Consider tho convention of Philadelphia in 
1848, and tho subsequent conduct of tho Whigs l This 
irresponsible power of party has long been controlled by 
tho South, for various reasons named before. 

Tho irresponsible powor of gold appears in two forms. 


• 4,848,105 
7,154,431 


-•661 + 
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as it is held by individuals or corporations. The powor of 
gold when vast sums are amassed by a single individual, 
who owns more property than five counties of Massachu¬ 
setts, is certainly dangerous, and of an evil tendency, But 
yet as the individual is transient, it is not presently alarm- 
mg; a wise law, unwelcome often to the rich .man, limits 
his control to a few years. His children may be fathers of 
poor men. But when vast sums are held by a corporation, 
permanent in itself, though composed of fleeting elements^ 
this power, which no statute of mortmain here holds in 
check, becomes alarming os well as dangerous. This power 
of gold belongs to the North, and is likewise irresponsible. 

Sometimes the two help balance, and counteract one an- 
othor. It was so in the administration of Jackson and 
Van Buren. Jackson set tho power of party to smite tho 
power of gold. Even Mr Polk did so m two remarkable 
instances. But this is not always to bo expected: tho two 
aro natural allies. The feudalism of birth, depending on 
a Caucasian descent, and the feudalism of gold, depending 
on its dollars, are of the samo family, only settled in differ¬ 
ent parts of the land; they are true yoke-fellows. Tho 
Blaveocrocy of the South, and the plutocracy of tho North, 
aro bora of the same mother. Now, for the first time for 
many years, they have stricken hands; but tbe Northern 
power of gold at the Philadelphia convention was subju¬ 
gated by the Southern power of party, and lent itself a 
willing tool. Together they have selected the man of their 
choice, confessedly ignorant of politics, of small ability, 
and red with war; placed him on the throne of the nation. 
The slavcocracy and the plutocracy each gave him its coun¬ 
sel. By his experiment he is to demonstrate his fitness, 
his impotence, or his crime. He is on trial before tho na¬ 
tion. It is not ours to judge, still less to pre-judge him. 
Let General Taylor bo weighed in an even balance. Wo 
trust that some one, four years honco, will report on his 
administration with as much impartiality as wo nave aimed 
at, and with more power to penetrate and judge. Wo 
wish there might be a more honourable tale to tell of tho 
first mere military chief the nation over chose. There aro 
great problems before the nation—involving the welfare of 
millions of men. Wo pause, with hope and fear, for tho 
Whigs to solve them as they can. 

13 • 
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When a ben lays an egg in the farmer’s mow, sbe cackles 
quite loud and long. “ See," says tbo complacent bird, 
“ see what an egg Ihave laid! ” all the other hens cackle 
in sympathy, and seem to sav, “what a nice egg has got 
laid! was there ever such a family of hens as our family t” 
But the cackling is heard only a short distance, in the 
neighbouring barnyards; a few yards above, the blue sky 
is silent. By and by the rest will drop their daily burden, 
and she will cackle with them in sympathy—but ere long 
tho cackling is still; the egg has done its service, been 
addled, or eaten, or perhaps proved fertile of a chick, and 
it is forgotten, as well as the cackler who laid the ephem¬ 
eral thing. But when an acorn in June first uncloses its 
sholl, ana the young oak puts out its earliest shoot, there 
is no noise; none attending its growth, yet it is destined 
to last somo half a thousand years as a living tree, and 
serve as long after that for sound timber. Slowly and in 
silonce, unseen in the dim recesses of the earth, tho dia¬ 
mond gets formed by small accretions, age after age. There 
is no cackling in tho caverns of the deep, as atom journeys 
to its follow atom and the crystal is slowly getting made, 
to shine on the bosom of loveliness, or glitter in tho dia¬ 
dem of an emperor, a thing of beauty ana a joy for ever. 
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As with eggs, so is it with little books; when one 
of them is tad in Borne bookseller’s mow, the parent 
and the literary barnyard are often fall of the foehshest 
cackle, and seem as happy as the ambignotui oflBrpring of 
frogs, in some shallow pool, in early summer. But by 
ana bjr it is again with the books as with the eggs j the 
old noise is aU hashed, and the little books all gone, while 
new author? are at tho same work again. 

Gentle reader, we will not find mult with such books, 
they are as useful as eggs; yea, they are indispensable; 
tho cackle of authors, and that of hens—whv should they 
not be allowed? Is it not written that all..things shall 
work after their kind, and so produce; and does not this 
rule extend from tho hen-roost to the American Academy 
and all the Royal Societies of lierature in tho world ? Host 
certainly. But when a great book gets written, it is pub¬ 
lished with no fine flourish of trumpets; the world does 
not speedily congratulate itself on the accession made to 
its riches; the book must wait awhile for its readers. 
Literary gentlemen of the tribe of Baviua and Meevius are 
popular in their time, and get more praise than bards 
afterwards famous. What audience did Athens and Flo¬ 
rence give to their Socrates and their Dante ? What, price 
did Milton get for the Paradise Lost ? How soon did men 
appreciate Shakspeare? Hot many years ago, George 
Steepens, who “ edited” the works of that bard, thought 
an “ Act of Parliament was not strong enough” to make 
men read his sonnets, though they boro the author np to 
a great height of fame, and he sat where Steevens “ durst 
not soar.” In 1686, there had been four editions of Flat- 
man’s Poems; five of Waller's; eight of Cowley’s; but 
in eleyen years, of the Paradise Lost only three thousand 
copies were sold; vet the edition was cheap, and Horns 
of Bemerton went through eight or nine editions in a quite 
short time. For forty-one years, from 1628 to 1664, 
England was satisfied with two editions of Shakspeare, 
making, perhaps, one thousand copies in all. Says Hr 
Wordsworth of these facts: “ There were readers in mul¬ 
titudes ; but their money went for other purposes, as their 
admiration was fixed elsewhere.” Mr Wordsworth ) Jm« 
self furnishes another example. Which found the readi¬ 
est welcome, tho Excursion and the Lyrical Poems of that 
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writer, or Mr Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Remo ? How 
ninny a little philoaophisfc in Germany went up in liis 
rocket-like ascension, while the bookseller at Konigsberg • 
despaired over the unsaleable sheets of Immanuel Kant! 

Says an Eastern proverb, “ the sage is tho instructor of 
a hundred ages,” so he can afford to wait till one or two 
be past away, abiding with the few, waiting for tho fit 
and the many. Says fr writer: 

“ There is somewhat touching in the madness with which the pass¬ 
ing age mischooacs the object on which all candles shine, and all eyes 
are turned; the care with which it registers every trifle touching 
Queen Elizabeth, and King James, and the Essexcs, Leicester!, Bur¬ 
leigh*, and Buckinghams; and lets pass, without a single valuable 
note, the founder of another dynasty, which alone wifi cause the 
Tudor dynasty to be remembered,—the man who carries the Saxon 
race in mm by the inspiration which feeds him, and on whose thoughts 
the foremost people of the world are now for some ages to bo nour¬ 
ished, and minds to receive this and not another bias. A popular 
player,—nobody suspected he was the poet of the human race; and 
the secret was kept as faithfully fro in poet* and intellectual men, as 
from courtiers and frivolous people. Bacon, who took the inventory 
of the human understanding for his times, never mentioned his name. 
Ben Jonson had no suspicion of the elastic fame whose first vibra¬ 
tions he was attempting. He no, doubt thought the praise he has 
conceded to him generous, and esteemed himsrif, out or all question, 
the better poet of the two. 

" If it need wit to know wit, according to the proverb, 8hak- 
speare’a time should be capable of recognizing it. . . . Since 
the constellation of great men who appeared in Greece in the time of 
Pericles, there was never any such societyyet their genius failed 
them to find out the best head in the universe. Our poet's mask was 
impenetrable. Tou cannot see the mountain near. It took a century 
to make it suspected; and not until two centuries had passed, after 
his death, did any criticism which we think adequate bcjpn to appear. 
It was not possible to write the history of Shskspeare till now. 

It is now almost fourteen years since Mr Emerson pub¬ 
lished his first book: Nature. A beautiful work it was, 
and will be deemed for many & year to come. La this old 
world of literature, with more memory than wit, with 
much tradition and little invention, with more fear than 
loyd; and a great deal of criticiinn upon very little poetry, 
there came forward this young David, a shepherd, but to bo 
a king, “ vgith his garlands and singing robes about him;” 
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one note upon his now and fresh-strung lyre was “ worth 
a thousand men/' Mon woro looking for something 
original; they always are; when it came some said it 
thundered, others that an angel had spoke. How men 
wondered at the little book i It took nearly twelve years 
to sell the five hundred copies of Nature. Since that timo 
Mr Emerson has said much, and if he has not printed 
many books, at least has printed much; some things far 
surpassing the first essay, in richness of material, in per¬ 
fection of form, in continuity of thought; but nothing 
which has the same youthful freshness, and the same ten¬ 
der beauty as this early violet, blooming out of Unitarian 
and Calvmistio sand or snow. Poems and Essays of a 
later date are there, which show that ho has had more time 
and woven it into life; works which present us with 
thought deeper, wider, richer, and more complete, but not 
surpassing the simplicity and loveliness of that maiden 
flower of hia poetic spring. 

Wo know how true it is, that a man cannot criticise 
what he cannot comprehend, nor comprehend either a man 
or a work greater than himself. Let him get on a Quarterly 
never so high, it avaU%him nothing; “ pyramids are pyra¬ 
mids in vales,” and emmets are emmets even in a Beview. 
Critics often afford an involuntary proof of this adage, yet 
grow no wiser by the experience. Few of our tribe can 
make tbe simple shrift of the old Hebrew poet, and say, 
“ we have not exercised ourselves in great matters, nor m 
things too high for Sundry Icarian critics have we 
seen, wending their wearying way on waxen wing to 
overtake the eaglo flight of Emerson; some of them have 
we known getting near enough to see a fault, to overtake 
a feather fading from hia wing, and with that tumbling to 
give name to a sea, if one cared to notice to what depth 
they fell. 

Some of the criticisms on Mr Emerson, transatlantic 
and cisatlantic, have been very remarkable, not to apeak 
more definitely. "What of this new book?” said Mr 
Publio to the reviewer, who was not “ seised and tied 
down to judge,” but of bis own free will stood up and 
answered: “ Oh l 'tis out of all plumb, my lord-quit* 
an irregular thing! not one of the angles at the four 
corners is a right angle. I had my rule and compasses, 
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my lord, in my pocket. And for tho poem, your lordship 
bid mo look at it—upon taking the length, breadth, height, 
and depth of it, and trying them at home, upon an exact 
scale of Boaau’a—they are out, my lord, in oveiy one of 
their dimensions/ 1 

Oh, gentle reader, we have looked on these efforts of 
our brother critics not without pity. There is an excel¬ 
lent bird, terrene, marine, and semi-aerial; a broad-footed 
bird, broad-beaked, broad-backed, broad-tailed; a notable 
bird she is, and a long-lived; a useful bird, once indis¬ 
pensable to writers, as furnishing the pen, now fruitful in 
many a hint. But when she undertakes to criticise the 
muaio of the thrush, or the movement of the humming¬ 
bird, why, she oversteps the modesty of her nature, and 
if she essays the flight of the eaglo—-she is fortunate if 
she falls only upon the water. “No man/ 1 says the law, 
“may stultify himself.” Does not this canon apply to 
critics ? No, the critio may do so. Suicide is a felony, 
but if a critio only slay himself critically, dooming himself 
to “ hoi&e with his own petard,” why, 'fcis to be forgiven 

M Tint in crar upirttiaa* to bl j mt. 

Our dcwthdet o'crtotp ourHpal •tote.'* 

In a place where there were no Quarterly Journals, the 
veracious historian, Sir Walter Scott, relates that Claud 
Halcro, ambitious of fame, asked his fortune of an Orca¬ 
dian soothsayer: 

“ Tell m, iball mj layi t» ntaj, 

LOm Haeoa'a of tfea golden toagna, 

Lem* after flakro’i dead tad feme t 
Or ibiU Hkltlaufi arfutrel own 
On* note to rirtl glorioa* John V* 

She answers, that as things work after their kind, the 
result is after the same kind: 

" Tho toflo awwatt &» polar *ky, 

Tfc§ IaW-gcoae, osMuU’d to fir, 

Moat to aoatnat to gtidi along 
Wkm Mai aad Mt-dog Uat h£ aoof 

We are warned by the fide of our predecessors, when 
their example does net-guide us; we confess not only our 
inferiority to Mr Emerson, but our consciousness of the 
fact, and believe that they should “judge others who 
themselves excel,” and that authors, like others on trial. 
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should be judged by their peers. "So we wBl not call this 
a criticism, which we are about to write on Mr Emerson, 
only an attempt at a contribution towards a criticism, 
honing that, in duo time, some one will como and do faith¬ 
fully and completely, what it is not yet time to accom¬ 
plish, still less within our power to do. 

All of Mr Emerson's literary works, with the exception 
of the Poems, were published before they were printed; 
delivered by word of month to audiences. In frequently 
reading his pieces, he had an opportunity to see any 
defect of form and amend it. Mr Emerson has won by 
his writings a more desirable reputation than .any other 
man of letters in America has yet attained. It is not the 
reputation which bring him money or academic honours, 
or membership of learned societies; nor does it appear 
conspicuously in the literary journals as yet. But he has 
a high place among thinking men, on both sides of the 
water; we think no man who writes the English tongue 
has now so much influence in forming the opinions and 
character of young men and women. His audience steadi¬ 
ly increases, at home and abroad, more rapidly in Eng- 
and than America. It is now with him as it was, at first, 
with Dr Channing; the fairest criticism has come from 
the other aide of the water; the reason is that he, like his 
predecessor, offended the sectarian uid party spirit, tho 
personal prejudices of the men about him; tea life was a 
reproach to them, his words an offence, or his doctrines 
alarmed their sectarian, their party, or their personal 
pride, and they accordingly condemned the man. A writ¬ 
er who should bear the same relation to tho English 
mind as Emerson to ours, for tho same reason would be 
more acceptable here than at home. Emerson is neither a 
sectarian nor a partisan, no man less so; yet few men in 
America have been visited with more hatred,—private 
personal hatred, which the authors poorly endeavoured to 
conceal, and perhaps did hide from themselves. The 
spite we have lieard expressed against him, by men of the 
common morality, would strike a stranger with amaze¬ 
ment, especially when it is remembered that his personal 
character and daily life are of such extraordinary loveli¬ 
ness. This hatred has not proceeded merely from ignor¬ 
ant men, in whom it could easily be excused; but more 
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“oftorr from reran *wlAt have had opportunities of obtaining 
as good a culture as men commonly get in this country. 
Yot while he has been the theme of vulgar abuse, of. 
sneers and ridicule in public and in private; while critics, 
more remarkable for the venom of their poison than the 
strength of their bow, have shot at him their little shafts, 
barbed more than pointed, he has also drawn about him 
some of what old Drayton called “the idle smoke of 
praise.” Let us see what he has thrown into the public 
lire to cause this incense j what he has done to provoke 
the immedicable rage of certain other men; let us see 
what there is in his works, of old or new, true or false, 
what American and what cosmopolitan; let us weigh his 
works with such jmpovfect scales aa we have, weigh them 
by the universal standard of beauty, truth, and love, and 
make on attempt to see what he is worth. 

American literature may bo distributed into two grand 
divisions: namely, the permanent literature, consisting of 
hooks not written for a special occasion, books which are 
bound between hard covers; and the transient literature, 
written for some special occasion and not designed to last 
beyond that. Our permanent literature is almost wholly an 
imitation of old models. The substance is old, and the 
form old. There is nothing American about it. But as our 
writers are commonly quite deficient in literary culture 
and scientific discipline, their productions seem poor when 
compared with the imitative portion of the permanent 
literature in older countries, where the writers start with 
a better discipline and a better acquaintance with letters 
and art. This inferiority of culture is one of the misfor¬ 
tunes incident to a new country, especially to one where 
practical talent is so much and so justly preferred to 
merely literary accomplishment and skill, obis lack of 
culture is yet more apparent, in general, in the transient 
literature which is produced mainly by men who have had 
few advantages for intellectual discipline in early life, and 
few to make acquaintance with books at a later period. 
That portion of our literature is commonly stronger and 
more American, but it is often coarse and rude. The perma¬ 
nent literature is imitative; the other is rowdy. But we 
have now no time to dwell upon this theme, which demands 
a separate paper. 
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Mr Emerson is the most American of our writers. The 
idea of America, which lies at the bottom of our original 
institutions, appears in him with great prominence. We 
mean the idea of personal freedom, of the dignity and 
Value of human nature, the superiority of a man to the 
accidents of a man. Emerson is the most republican of 
republicans, the most protestant of the dissenters. Serene 
as a July sun, he is equally fearless. Ho looks everything 
in the face modestly, but with earnest scrutiny, and passes 
judgment upon its merits. Nothing is too high for his 
ex am ina tion; nothing too sacred. On earth only one 
thing he finds which is thoroughly venerable, and that is the 
nature of man; not the accidents, whioh make a man rich 
or famous, but the substance, which makes him a man. 
The man is before the institutions of man; his nature 
superior to his history. Adi finite things are only append¬ 
ages of man, useful, convenient, or beautiful. Man is 
master, and nature his slave, serving for many a varied 
use. The results of human experience—the State, the 
Church, society, the family, business, literature, science, 
art-—all of these are subordinate to man: if they serve 
the individual, he is to fester them, if not, to abandon them 
and se$k better things. He looks at all things, the past 
and the present, the State and the Church, Christianity 
and the market-house, in the daylight of the intellect. 
Nothing is allowed to stand between him and his man¬ 
hood. Hence there is an apparent irreverence; he does 
not bow to any hat which dossier has set up for public 
adoration, but to every man, canonical or profane, who 
bears the mark of native manliness. Ho eats show-bread, 
if he is hungry. While he is the moat American, he is 
almost the most cosmopolitan of our writers, the least 
restrained and belittled by the popular follies of the nation 
or the age. 

In America, writers are commonly kept in awe and sub¬ 
dued by fear of tbe richer class, or that of the mm of 
men. Mr Emerson has small respect for either; would 
bpw as low to a lackey as a lord, to a clown as a scholar, 
to one man as a million. Ho spurns all constitutions but 
the law of his own nature, rejecting them with manly scorn. 
The traditions of the churches are no hindrances to his 
thought; Jesus or Judas were the same to him, if either 
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stood in ids way and hindered the proportionate develop¬ 
ment of his individual life. The forms of society and the 
ritual of scholarship are no more effectual restraints. His. 
thought of to-day is no barrier to freedom of thought to* 
morrow, for his own nature is not to be subordinated, 
either to the histozy of man, or his own history. “ To¬ 
morrow to fresh fields and pastures ;eew,” is his motto. 

Yet, with all this freedom, there ia no wilful display of 
it. Ho is so confident of his freedom, so perfectly pos¬ 
sessed of his rights, that he does not talk of them. They 
appear, but are not spoken of. With the hopefulness and 
buoyant liberty of America, he has none of our ill-mannered 
boasting. He criticises America often i he always appre¬ 
ciates it; he seldom praises, and never brags of our coun¬ 
try. Tho most democratic of democrats, no disciplo of the 
old regime is better mannered, for it is only tho vulgar 
democrat or aristocrat who flings his follies m your face. 
While it would be difficult to find a writer so uncompro¬ 
mising in his adhesion to just principles, there is not in all 
his works a single jeer or ill-natured sarcasm. None is 
less addicted to the common forms of reverence, but who 
is more truly reverential ? 

While his idea is American, the form of his literature is 
not less so. It is a'form which suits the Bubstance, and is 
modified by the institutions and natural objects about him. 
You see. that the author lives in a land with free institu¬ 
tions, with town-meetings and ballot-boxes; in the vicinity 
of a decaying church; amongst men whose terrible devils 
are poverty and social neglect, the only devils whoso damn¬ 
ation is much cared .for. His geography is American. 
Katakill and the Alleghenies, Monadnock, Wachusett, and 
the uplands of New Hampshire, appear in poetry or prose; 
Contocook and Agiochoox are better than the Ilyssus, or 
P&ctolus, or " smooth-sliding Hindus, crowned with vocal 
reeds.” New York, Fall River, and Lowell have a place 
in his writings, where a vulgar Yankee would put Thebes 
or Pffistnm. His men ana women are American—-John 
and Jane, not Coriolanna and Persephone. He tells of the 
rhodora, the dub-moss, the blooming clover, not of the 
hibiscus and tho asphodel. He knows the hnmblebee, 
the blaokbird, the bat, and the wren, and is not ashamed to 
say or sing of the things under his own eyes. Ho illus- 
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tratea his high thought by common things out of our plain 
New-England life—tho meeting in the (march, the Sunday 
school, the dancing-school, a huckleberry party, the boys 
and girls hastening home from school, the youth in tne 
shop, beginning an unconscious courtship with his unheed¬ 
ing customer, the farmers about thoir work in the fields, 
the bustling trader in the city, the cattle, the new hay, 
the voters at a town-meeting, the village brawler in a 
tavern full of tipsy riot, the conservative who thinks the 
nation is lost if tus ticket chance to miscarry, the bigot 
worshipping the knot hole through which a dusty beam of 
light has looked in upon his darkness, the radios! who de¬ 
clares that nothing is good if established, and the patent 
reformer who screams in your ears that he can finish the 
world with a single touch,—and out of all these he makes 
his poetry, or illustrates his philosophy. Now and then 
he wanders off to other lands, reports what he has seen, 
bat it is always an American report of what an American 
eye saw. Even Mr Emerson's recent exaggerated praise 
of England is such a panegyric as none bat an American 
could bestow. 

We know an American artist who is full of American 
scenery. He makes good drawings of Tivoli and Subiaco, 
but, to colour them, he dips his pencil in the tints of the 
American heaven, and over his ohve trees and aempervives, 
his asses and bis priests, he sheds the light only of bis 
native sky. So is it with Mr Emerson. Give him the 
range of the globe, it is still an American who travels. 

Yet with this indomitable nationality, he has a culture 
cjuifce cosmopolitan and extraordinary in a young nation 
like our own. Here is a man familiar with books, not 
with many, bat the best bocks, which he knows intimately. 
He has kept good company. Two things impress you 
powerfully and continually—the man has seen nature, and 
been familiar with books. His literary culture is not a 
varnish on the surface; not a mere polish of the outside; 
it has penetrated deep into his consciousness. The salu¬ 
tary effect of literary culture is more perceptible in Emer¬ 
son than in any American that we know, save one, a far 
younger man, and of great promise, of whom we shall 
speak at some other time. 

We just now mentioned that our writers were sorely 
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deficient in literary culture. Most of them have only a 
smattering of learning, but some have read enough, read 
and remembered with ability to quote. Here is one who 
has evidently read much, his subject required it, or his 
disposition, or some accident in his histoiy furnished the 
occasion; but his reading appears only in his quotations, 
or references in the margin. His literature has not pene¬ 
trated his soul and got incorporated with his whole con¬ 
sciousness. You see that he has been on Parnassus, by 
the huge bouquet,pedantic in its complexity, that he affronts 
you with; not by the odour of the flowers he has trampled 
or gathered in his pilgrimage, not by Parnassian dust 
clinging to his shoes, or mountain vigour in his eye! The 
rose gatherer smells of his sweets, and needs not prick 
you with the thorn to apprize you of what he has dealt in. 

Here is another writer who has studied much in the 
various literatures of tha world, but has lost himself there* 
in. ' Hooks supersede things, art stands between him and 
nature, his figures are from literature not from the green 
world. Nationality is gono. A traveller on the ocean of 
letters, he has a mistress in eveiy port, and a lodging- 
place where the night overtakes him; aU flags are the 
same to him, all climes f ho has no wife, no home, no 
country. Ho has dropped nationality, and in becoming a 
cosmopolitan, has lost his citizenslnp everywhere. So, 
with all Christendom and heathendom for his metropolis, 
he is an alien everywhere in the wide world. He has no 
literary inhabitiveness. Now he studies one author, and is 
the penumbra thereof for a time; now another, with the 
same result. Trojan or Tyrian is the same to him, and he 
is Trojan or Tyrian as occasion demands. A thin vapoury 
comet, with small momentum of its own, he is continually 
deflected from his natural course by the attraction of other 
and more substantial bodies, till he has forgotten that he 
ever had any orbit of his own, and dangles m the literary 
sky, now this way drawn, now that, his only certain move¬ 
ment an oscillation. With a chameleon variability, he 
attaches himself to this or the other writer, and for the 
time his own colour disappears and he along with it. 

With'Emerson all is very different; his literary culture 
is of him, and not merely on him. His learning appears 
not in his quotations, bat in bis talk. It is tbe wine itself, 
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and not tho vintner's brand on the cask, which shows its 
quality. In his reading and his study, he is still his own. 
master. He has not purchased .his education with the 
loss of his identity, not .of his manhood; nay, ho has not 
forgotten his kindred in getting his culture. Ho is still 
the master of himself; no man provokes him even into a 
momentary imitation. He keeps his individuality with 
maidenly asceticism, and with a conscience rare.y found 
amongst literary men. Virgil Homerites, Hesiodues, and 
plays Theocritus mow and then. Emerson plays Emerson, 
always Emerson. Ho honours Greece, and is not a stranger 
with her noblest sons; he pauses as a learner, before the 
lovely muse of Germany; he bows low with exaggerating 
reverence before the practical skill of England; but no one, 
nor all of these, have power to snbdno that serene and up¬ 
right intellect. He rises from the oracle bo stooped to con¬ 
sult just as erect as before. His reading gives a certain 
richness to his style, which is more literary than that of 
any American writer that we remember; as much so as 
that of Jeremy Taylor. He takes much for granted in his 
reador, as if ho were addressing men who had read every- ' 
thing, and wished to be reminded of what they Had read. 
In classic times, there was no reading public, only a select 
audience of highly cultivated men. It was so in England 
once; the literature of that period indicates the fact. Only 
religious and dramatic works were designed for pit, box, 
and gallery. Nobody can speak more clearly and more 
plainly than Emerson, but take any ono of bis essays or 
orations, and yon see that he does not write in tho lan¬ 
guage of tho mass of men, more than Thucydides or Taci¬ 
tus. His stylo is allusive, as an ode of Horace or Pindar, 
and tho allusions are to literature which is known to but 
few. Hence, while his thought is human in substance, and 
American in its modifications, and therefore easily grasped, 
comprehended, and welcomed by men of tho commonest 
culture, it is but few who understand the entire meaning 
of tho sentences which ho writes. His style reflecte 
American scenery, and is dimpled into rare beauty as it 
flows by, and so has a pleasing fascination, but it reflects 
also the literary scenery of bis own mind, and so half of 
his thought is lost on half his readers. Accordingly no 
writer or lecturer finds a readier access for his thoughts to 
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the mind of the people at large, hut no American author 
is lees intelligible to the people in all his manifold meaning 
and beauty of allusion. He has not completely learned to. 
think with the sageat sages and then put nis thoughts into 
the plain speech of plain men. Every word is intelligible 
in the massive speech of Mr Webster, and has its effect, 
while Emerson has still something of the imbecility of the 
scholar, as compared to the power of the man of action, 
whose words (all like the notes of the wood-thrush, each 
in its time and place, yet without picking and choosing. 
“ Blacksmiths and teamsters do not trip in their speech,” 
ssys he, “it is a shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men 
who correct themselves, and begin again at every half sen¬ 
tence ; and moreover, will pan and refine too much, and 
swerve from the matter to the expr e ssi on.” But of the 
peculiarities of his style we shall speak again. 

Emerson's works ao not betray any exact scholarship, 
which has a certain totality, as well as method shout it. 
It is plsin to see thst bis favourite authors have been 
Plutarch, especially that outpouring of his immense com¬ 
mon-place hook, his “ Moral Writings,” Montaigne, Shak- 
speare, George Herbert, Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
end Carlyle. Of late years, his works contain allusions to 
the ancient oriental literature, from which he has borrowed 
•omo bard names sad some valuable thoughts, but is occa¬ 
sionally led astray by its influence, for it is plsin that ho 
does not understand that curious philosophy he quotes 
from. Henoe his oriental allies are brought up to take a 
stand which no man dreamed of in their time, and made to 
defend ideas not known to men till long after these ante¬ 
diluvian sages were at rest in their graves. 

In Emerson's writings you do not see indications of exact 
mental discipline, so remarkable in Bacon, Milton, Taylor, 
and South, in Schiller, Leasing, and Sehleieimacher j 
neither has he the wide range of mere literature noticeable 
in all other men. He works np scientific facts in his 
writings with great skill, often penetrating beyond the 
feci, and discussing the idea out of which it and many 
other kindred frets seem to have proceeded: this indicates 
not only a nice eye for frets, but a mind singularly powerful 
to detect latent analogies, and tee the one in the many. 
Yet there is nothing to show any regular and systematic 
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discipline in science which appears so eminently’ in Schiller 
and Hegel He seems to loam his science from occasional 
conversation with men of science, or from statements of 
remarkable discoveries in the oommon Journals, not from 
a careful and regular study of frets or treatises. 

With all his ntoraxy culture he has an intense love of 
nafcun., a true sight and appreciation thereof; not the an¬ 
alytic eye of the naturalist, but the synthetic vision of the 
poet. A book never clouds bis alcy. His figures are 
drawn from nature, ho sees the fact. No chart of naturo 
hangs up in his windows to shat oat nature herself. How 
well he says: 

u If a man would be alone, let him look at the stars. The rajs 
that come from those heavenly worlds, will separate between him 
and vulgar things. One might think the - atmosphere was made 
transparent with this design, to give men in the heavenly bodies, 
the perpetual pres en ce of the snblime. Seen in the streets of cities, 
how great they are I If the stars shonld appear one night In a 
thousand years, how would men believe and adore ; and preserve 
for many generations the remembrance of the city of God which 
b '4 been shown I Bat every night corns oat those preachers of 
been;/, and light the universe with their admonUbing smile. . . 
“To speak truly, few adult persona can see nature. Most persons 
do net sae the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. 
The son illuminates only the eye of the man, but shines into 
the eye and the heart of tha child. The lover of nature la he 
whose inward and outward s ens es are still truly adjusted to eeeh 
other; who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the eta of 
manhood. His intercourse with heaven end earth becomes part 
of bis daily food. In the presenoe of nature,'a wild delight runs 
through the man, in spite of real sorrows. Nstars nays,—he is my 
creators, and maagre all hit impertinent griefs he shall be glad with 
mi. Mot tha son or the summer alone, but every boor and season 
yields its tribute of delight; for every boar and change corresponds 
to and authorises a different state of the mind, from breathless noon 
to grimmest midnight Nature ie a setting that fit* equally well a 
oomic or a mourning place. In good health, the air is a cordial of 
incredible virtue. Crossing a here common, in mow puddles, at twi¬ 
light, under a clouded sky, without having in my thoughts any oc« 
csrrsoos of special good fortune, I have eqjoyed a perfect exhilaration. 
Almost I fear to think bow glad I am. In the srooda too, a man 
oasts off hie yearn, as tha soaks hk slough, and at what period soever 
of lifo, k always a child. In the sroode k perpetual youth. Within 
these plantations of God a decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial 

toju x.—OntU*i JFWrfafs, 3. li 
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festival u dreasid, and tbs guest nn not bow b« should tire of them 
in a thousand year*. In the woods, ws return to reason and faith. 
There I feal that nothing can befall ms in life,—no disgrace, no ca-. 
lamlty (leering me my eyas), which nature cannot repair. Standing 
on the bare ground^-my head bathed by the blithe air, sad uplifted 
Into infinite spac*,--all mean egotism ranisbea X become a trans¬ 
parent eyeball. I am nothing. I sea all. The currents of the Uni- 
▼•reel Being circulate ihronrh me; I am part or particle of God. The 
name of the nearest friend sounds ihea fareign and accidental. To 
be brothers, to be acquaintances,—master or servant, is than a trifle 
and a disturbance. I am the lover of uncontained and immortal 
beauty. In the wild era ere, I And something more dear and connate 
than in streets or Tillages. In the tranquil landscape, and especially 
in the distant line of tbs horizon, naan beholds somewhat as beautiful 
as bis own astern .... 

H The tradesman, the attorney, cornea out of the din end craft of 
the street, soul see* the shy end the woods, and is a man again. In 
their eternal calm he finds himself The health of the eye seems to 
demand a horizon. We are nerar tired, so long as we can ses far 
enough. 

* But in other hours nature satisfies the aoul purely by its lore! in ere, 
and without any mixture of corporeal benefit I here seen the spec¬ 
tacle of morning from the htD-top over against my boose, from day- 
break to sun-rise, with emotions which an sage! might share. The 
keg slender hers of cloud float like flabre in the sea of crimson light 
From tbs earth as a shore, I look out into that silent sea. X seem to 
partake Ha rapid transformations: the active en chan t m e nt reaches 
my duet, end 1 dilate end cooapiro with the morning wind. How 
does nature deify ue with a few and cheap elements 1 Give me health 
and a day, and 1 will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. Tbs 
dawn is my Assyria'; the sanest end moon-rise my Paphos, end on- 
imaginable realms of facrio; broad noon shall be my England of the 
•snare and the understanding j the night shall be my Germany of 
mystic philosophy and dreams.’*— NcJitn, pp. 9—10,11—13,21—22. 

Host writers ue demonised or possessed by some one 
truth, or perhaps some one whim. Look where they will, 
they see nothing bnt that. Mr Emerson holds himself 
erect, and* no one thing engrosses his attention, no one 
idea; no one intellectual faculty domineers oror the rest. 
Sensation does not dim reflection, nor does his thought 
lend its siokly hoe to the things about him. Even Goo the, 
with all his boasted equilibrium, held hi> intellectual facul¬ 
ties less perfectly in hand than Emerson., He' has no hob¬ 
bies to nde; even his fondness for the ideal and the beau- 
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tiful, does -not hinder Lira from obstinately looking real 
and ugly tL_gc in tho face. He mrriea the American idea 
of freedom into bis most intimate personulity, and keeps 
bis individuality safe and sacred. He cautions young men 
against stooping their minds to other men. He knows no 
master. Sometimes this is carried to fax apparent excess, 
and he underrates the real value of literature, afraid lest 
the youth become a bookworm, and not a man thinking. 
But bow well be saya: 

14 Meek yoaog men grow up in libraries, believing it their doty to 
accept'.'.« view* which Cicero, which Locke, which Baoon, ha v* given, 
fcrgetfoU iiiat Cicero, Lodi*, and Bacon were only-young men in 
libraries when they wrote theae hooka Hence, instead of man 
thinking, we have the bookworm. 

14 Books are the beat of thing*, well oaad; abused, among thaworat. 
What Is the right oat? What ie the one end, which all means go to 
effect ? They are for nothing bat to inspire. I had better never sea 
a book, than to ba warped by ita attraction dean out of my own orbit, 
and mada a satellite instead of a system. The one thing ha the world, 
of value, is the active tool This every man it entitled to; this every 
man oonUins within him, although, in almost all men, obstructed, 
and aa yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute troth ; and attars 
truth, or creates. . . Tbs book, the college, the school of art, the in* 
atitutiou of any kind, stop with aomo pest utterance of genioa. This 
is good, say they,—let os hold by this. They pinnae down. Tlpy 
look bar&ward said not forward. Bat genius looks forward: tbaayee 
of man are sat in hi* fbraheed, not in his hbdhtad: man hopes: 
genius Croatia. Whatever talents may be, if tbs man arseias not, tha 
pure efflux of the Deity is not his - f —dados and smoke ther* BMy be, 
but not yet flame.. 

44 The worU of any moment lathe merest appearance. Suae great 
decorum, some fetish of a government, some ephemeral trade, or war, 
or man, is cried op by half mankind and cried down by the other haUJ, 
aa if all depended on this particular op or down. The odds are that the 
whole question ii not worth the poorest thought which the scholar 
has lost in listening to the controversy. Let him not quit his belief 
that a popgun la a popgun, though the ancient and honourable of tbs 
earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. In aOeooa, is etaadinam, in 
•ever* abstraction, 1st him hold by himself: add observation to 
observation, patient of neglect, p a t ient of reproach, and hide 
his own time,—happy enough, if ha earn satisfy himself stone, that 
this day ha has assn eraneikiag truly. ftameaa treads oo every 
right step. Ycr the hutioot is ears that prompts Kdm to tell hfe 
broth** what ha thinks. Ha than barns, that in going down Into 
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tbo secrete of hi* own mind, bo hu deaoecdod into tho secrete of oil 
mind*. Ho karat that bo who boa mastered any low in bio private 
thought*, io n a —ter to that extent of all men wbooe kagaago bo 
apoaks, and of all into wbooe language hit own can bo translated. 
Tho pool, in otter solitude remembering bl spontaneous thoughts 
and recording them, to found to bare recorded that which men in 
crowded citiea find true for them also."—JVo/wrs, Addrtw*, <fc., pp. 
85, 86-86, W-S*. 


To xu the effect of Emerson’s writings is profoundly re¬ 
ligious ; they stimulate to piety, the lore of God, to good¬ 
ness as the lore of man. We know no living writer, in 
any language, who exercises so powerful a religious influ¬ 
ence aa he. Most young persons, not ecclesiastical, will 
confess this. We know ne is often called hard names on 
pretence that ho is not religious. We remember once 
Doing present at a meeting of gentlemen, scholarly men 
some of them, after the Hew-England standard of scholar¬ 
ship, who spent the evening in debating “ Whether Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was a Chmtian.” The opinion was quite 
generally entertained that he was not: tor “ discipleship 
was necessary to Christianity.” "And the essence of 
Christian discipleship ” was thought to consist in “ sitting 
at the feet of oar blessed Lord (pronouncod Laawd!) ana 
calling him Master, which Emerson certainly does not do.” 
We value Christianity as much ns most men, and the name 
Christian to us is very dear; but when we remembered the 
character, the general tone and conduct of the men who 
arrogate to themselves the name Christian, and seem to 
think they have a right' to monopolize the Holy Spirit of 
Religion, and " shove away the worthy bidden guest,” the 
whom thing reminded us of a funny story related "by an 
old writer: “ It was once proposed in the British House of 
Commons, that James Usher, afterward the celebrated 
Archbishop of Armagh, but then a young man, should be 
admitted to the assembly of the r Kings Divines.’ The 
proposition, if we remember rightly, gave rise to some de¬ 
bate, upon which John Selden, a younger man than Ucher, 
but highly distinguished and much respected, rose and 
said, “ that it reminded him of a proposition whioh might 
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tian m the beet sense of that word. This hsa often been 
denied for two reasons: because Hr Emerson sets litiie 
raluo on the mythology of the Christian sects, no mom 
perhapa than on the mythology of the Greeks nd the 
Scandinavians, and also because his writings far transcend 
the mechanical morality and formal pietism, commonly re¬ 
commended by gentlemen in pulpits. Highly religious, 
he is not at all ecclesiastical or bigoted. He has small re¬ 
verence for forms and traditions; a manly life is the only 
form of religion which he recognises, and hence we do not 
wonder at dl that he also has been deemed an infidel. It 
would be very surprising if it were not so. .Still it is not 
religion that is most conspicuous in these volumes; that 
is not to bo looked for except in tbe special religious litera¬ 
ture, yet we must confess tnat any one of Emerson’s works 
seems far more religions than what are commonly called 
“ good books,” including the class of sermons. 

To show what is in Mr Emerson’s books and what is 
not, let us make a little more detailed examination there¬ 
of. He is not a logical writer, not systematic; not what 
is commonly called philosophical; didactio to a great de¬ 
gree, bat never demonstrative. So we are not to look for 
a scientific plan, or for a system, of which the author is 
himself conscious. Still, in all sane men, there must be a 
system, though tbe man does not know it. There are two 
ways of reporting upon an author: one is to represent him 
by specimens, the other to describe him by analysis; one 
to show off a finger or foot of the Venus de Medici, the 
other to give the dimensions thereof. We will attempt 
both, and will speak of Mr Emerson’s starting point, his 
terminus a quo; then of his method of procedure, his via 
in qud; then of the conclusion he arrives at, his terminus 
ad quern. In giving the dimensions of his statue, we shall 
exhibit also sox&o of the mats described. 

Most writers, knowingly or unconsciously, take as their 
point of departure some special and finite thing. This man 
starts from a tradition, title philosophical .tradition of Aris¬ 
totle, Plato, Leibuits, or Locke, this from the theological 
tradition of the Protestants or the Catholics, and never will 
dare get out of sight of his authorities; he takes the 
bearing of everything from his tradition* Book a man may 
sail the sea for ages, he arrive* nowhere at the last* Our 
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traditioni&t mart not outgo his tradition; the Catholic 
mart not get beyond his Church, nor the Protestant out- 
his Bible. Othere start from some fixed fact, a sacra- . 
mint, a constitution, the public opinion, the public moral¬ 
ity, or the popular religion. This they are to defend at 
aU hazards; of course they will retain all falsehood and in¬ 
justice which favour this institution, and reject all justice 
and truth which oppose the same. Others pretend to 
start from God, but in reality do take their departure from 
a limited conception of God, from the Hebrew notion of 
Him, or the Catholic notion, from the Calvinistio or the 
Unitarian notion c 'rod. Ey and by they are hindered 
and stopped in ther* progress. The philosophy of these 
three classes of men is always vitiated by tho prejudices 
they start with. 

Mr Emerson takes man for his point of departure, ho 
means to take the whole of man; man with his history, man 
with his nature, his sensational, intellectual, moral, affection- 
*1, and religious instincts and faculties. With him man is 
the measure of all things, of ideas and of frets; if they fit 
man they are accepted, if not, thrown aside. Tins appears 
in his first book and in his last: 

“ The foregoing generations beheld God arid nature face to face ; 
we, through their eye*. Why should not we eieo enjoy an original 
relation to the universe? Why should not we have a poetry and 
philosophy of insight end not of tradition, and a religion by a 
revelation to at, and not tho history of theirs? Embosomed for 
a season in nature, whose floods of life stream around and through 
ns, and invite ns, by the powers they supply, to action proportioned 
to nature, why should we grope among the dry bones of the pJkf, 
or pat the living generation into masqncrado out of its faded ward¬ 
robe? The son shine* to-day also. There is more wool and 
flax in the fields. There are now lands, new meu, new thoughts. 
Let ns demand oar own works and laws and worship."— Nature, 
pp, 6—6. 

Again he speaks in a higher mood of the same themo: 

u That is always best which gives me to myself. The sublime 
is excited in me by the great stoical doctrine. Obey thyself That 
which shows God in me, fortifies me. . That which shows God 
out of me, makes me a wart and a wen. There hi no longer a 
neoesstjy reason for my being. Already the long shadows of un- 
titnoly oblivion creep over me, and I shall decease for over.* 
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* J Wherever a man oomes, there comet revolution. The old it 
for slave*. When a man cornea, all hooka are legible, all thing* 
transparent, all religion* are forma. He ia religion* Man U the 
wonder-worker. Ho ia aeon amid miracle*. All men blent and 
cure* He aaith yea and nay only. The statioaarinses of reli¬ 
gion ; the aaaumption that the ege of inspiration ia peat, that the 
Biblo ia cloaed; the fear of degrading the cherecter of Jean* by 
representing him at a man ; indicate with sufficient clearneea the 
falsehood of oar theology. It it the office of e true teacher to ahow 
oa that Qod ia, not was; that he apeaketh, not spake,” 

“ Let me admonish yon, first of all, to go alone; to refuse the 
good model*, even thoeo which ere aacred in the imagination of 
men, and dare to love Qod without mediator or veil. JViead* 
enough you ehall find who will hold np to your emulation Weeleya 
and Oberiina, Sainta and Prophets. Thank God for three good 
men, but aay,‘1 also am a man.' Imitation cannot go above it* 
model. The imitator doom* hinuelf to hope!are mediocrity. The 
inventor did it, because it was natural to him, end so in him it ha* 
a charm. In the imitator, something else ie natural, and he be- 
reave* himself of hU own beauty, to come abort of another man’* 

Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost,—-cast behind 
yon all conformity, and acquaint men at the first bend with Deity. 
Look to it first end only, that fashion, custom, authority, pleasure, 
and money, are nothing to you,—are not bandages over your 
eyes, that you cannot ace,— but live the privilege of the immea¬ 
surable) mind."— Nature^ Addrtm*, <Sx^ pp. 127—128, 159—140, 
141. 

M Let man then learn the revelation of all nature, and ell thought 
to hie heart: this, namely; that the Highest dwells with him; 
that the source* of nature are in his own mind, if the sentiment 
of duty is there. But if he would know what the greet God 
apeaketh, houkst'go into his closet and shot the door,'as Jesus 
said. God will not make Himself manifest to cowards. He 
must greatly listen to himself withdrawing himself from all the 
accents of other men's devotion. Their prayers even are hurtful 
to him, until he have made hi* own. The soul make* no appeal 
from itself. Our religion vulgarly stands on numbers of believ¬ 
ers. Whenever the appeal is made,—no metier hovr indirectly, 
—to number* proclamation la then and there mads, that religion 
is not. He that finds God a sweet, enveloping thought to him, 
never counts his company. When I sit in that presence, who 
shall dare to come in ? When I rest in perfect humility, when I 
bum with pure love,—what can Calvin or Swedenborg aay ? "— 
Euayi, p. 243. 

And again in his latest publication: 
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“ The gods of fable ere the shining moments of great men. Wo 
run all onr veaiels into one mould. Our colossal theologies of Ju¬ 
daism, Chriitism, Buddbinn, Mabometism, are tho necessary and 
structural action of the human mind.” 

“Man is thut noble endogenous plant which grows, like the 
palm, from within, outward. ... I count him a great man 
who inhabits a higher sphere of thought, into -which other men 
rise with labour and difficulty; he baa but to open hia eyes to see 
things in a true light, and in largo relatione; whilst they must 
make painful corrections, and keep a vigilant eye on many sources 
of error.” 

“The genius of humanity is the right point of Tie' ' history. 

. Foretime onr teach era serve ns persons)! >s metres 

or milestones of progress. Once they wero angels oi knowledge, 
and their figures touched the sky. Then wo drew near, saw their 
means, culture, and limits; and they yielded their place to other 
geniuses. Usppy, if a few names remain so high, that we have 
not been able to retd them nearer, and ago and comparison haro 
siot robbed them of a ray. But, at last, we shall cease to look in 
men for completeness, and shall content ourselves with their social 
and delegated quality.” 

“Yet, within the limits of human education and agency, wo 
may say, great men exist that there may be greater men. The 
destiny of organized nature is amelioration, and who can tell its 
limits ? It is for man to tame the chaos; ou every side, whilst he 
lives, to scatter the seeds of science and of song, that climate, com, 
animals, men may be milder, and the germs of lovo and benefit may 
be multiplied.” 

“ Tho world is young? the former great men .call to ns affection¬ 
ately. We too must write Biblca, to unite again .the heavens and 
the earthly world. The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to 
exist ior us; to realize all that we know; in the high refinement 
of modern life, in arts, in sciences, in books, in men, to exact good 
faith, reality, and a purpose; and first, last, midst, and withont end, 
to honour every truth by use."— Rtprumiativt Miss, pp. 10—11,12, 
38, 39—40, 284—285. - 

La this Emerson is more American then America herself 
—and is himself this highest exponent in literature of this 
'idea of human freedom and the value of man. Channing 
talks of the dignity-of human nature,' his great and bril¬ 
liant theme; but he commonly,perhaps always, subordinates 
the nature of man to some of the accidents of his history. 
This Emerson never does; no, not once in all his works, nor 
in all his life. Still we think it is not the whole of man from 
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wliich. ho starte^ that he undervalues the logical, demonstra¬ 
tive, and historical understanding, with the results there* 
of, and also undervalues the affections. Hence his man, 
who is the measure of all things, is not the complete man. 
This defect appears in his ethics, which are a little cold, 
the ethics of marblo men; and in his religious teachings, 
the highest which this age has furnished, full of reverence, 
fall of faith, but not proportionably rich in affection. 

Mr Emerson has a method of his own as plainly marked as 
that of Lord Bacon or Descartes, mid ae rigidly adhered to. 
It is not the inductive method, by which you arrive at a 
general fact from many particular facts, but never reach a 
universal law; it is not the deductive method, whereby a 
minor law is derived from a major, a special from a general 
law; it is neither inductive nor deductive detnonstration. 
But Emerson proceeds by the way of intuition, sensational 
or spiritual. Go to the fact and look for yourself, is his 
command: a material fact' you cannot always verify, and 
so for that must depend on evidence; a spiritual fact you 
can always legitimate for yourself. Thus he says: 

“ That which seem* faintly poaaible—it is so refined, is often 
faint and dim because U is deepest seated in the mind among tlio 
eternal verities. Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, and, 
by the very knowledge of functions and processes, to bereave the 
student of the manly contemplation of die whole. The savant 
becomes unpoctic. Bat the best read naturalist, who lends an en¬ 
tire and devont attention to truth,* will Me that there remains 
mnch to leam of his relation to the world, and that it . is not to be 
learabd by any addition or subtraction or other comparison of 
known quantities, but is arrived at by untaught sallies of the spirit, 
by continual self-recovery, ssd by eh tire humility. He will per¬ 
ceive that there are far more excellent qualities in the student than 
preciseness and infallibility ; that a guess is often more fruitful than 
an indisputable affirmation, and that a dream may let ua deeper into 
the secret cl nature than a hundred concerted experiment*." 

“ Every surmise and vaticination of the mind is entitled to a cer¬ 
tain respect, and we learn to prefer imperfect theories, and sen¬ 
tences which contain glimpeee of truth, to digested systems which 
have no one valuable suggestion. A wise writer will feel that the 
ends of study and composition are best answered by announcing 
undiscovered regions of thought, and so communicating, through 
hope, new activity to the torpid spirit.'’— Natwrt, pp. 82—83,86—87. 

And again; 
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Joaiw astonishes and overpowers sensual people. They cannot 
unite. him to history or reconcile him with ihomsclves. A? they 
oorae to revere their intuitions and aspire to live holily, their own 
piety explains every fact, ©very word." 

“ The inquiry leads us to that source, at once tiro essence of 
genius, the essence of virtue, and tho essence of lifo, which wo call 
spontaneity or instinct. We denote this primary wisdom as intuition, 
whilst all later teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the last 
fact behind which analysis cannot go, ell things find their common 
origin. Tor tho sense of being which in calm hours rises, wo know 
not how, in the real, is not diverse from things, from space, from 
light, from time, from man, but one with them, and proceedeth 
obviously from tho same source whence their lifo and being also 
proceedeth. Wo first share tho lifo by which things exist, and 
afterwards see them as appearances in nature, and forget that wo 
have shared their cause. Hera is the fountain of action and tho 
fountain of thought. Here are the lungs of that inspiration which 
givetb man wisdom, of that inspiration of man which cannot bo 
denied without impiety and atheism. Wo lio in tho lap of immense 
intelligence, which wakes us organs of its activity and receivers of 
its truth. When wo discern justice, when wo discern truth, wo do 
nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage to its beams. If wo ask 
whence this cornea, if we seek to pry into tho soul that causes,—all 
metaphysics, all philosophy is at fault. Its presence or its absence 
is all wo can affirm. . . . Perception ia not whimsical, but 

fatal. If I eoe a trait, my children will eco it after me, and in course of 
time, all mankind,—although it may chance that no one has seen it 
before mo. For ray perception of it is as much a fact as the sun." 

“ The relations of tire soul to the Divine Spirit are so pure that it 
is profane to seek to interpose help*. It must bo that when God 
speafceth, IIo should communicate not one thing, but all things { 
should fill the world with His voice; should scatter forth light, 
nature, time, souls, from the centre of the present thought; and 
new-d&to and new-create the whole. Whenever a mind is simple, 
and receives a divine wisdom, then old things pass away,—mocna, 
teachers, text*, temples fall; it lives now and absorbs past and future 
into the present hoar.” 

“ The soul is the peroeiver and rovealer of truth. We know truth 
when wo see it, lot sceptic and scoffer say what they choose. Fool* 
ish people ask you, when you have spoken what they do not wish 
to hear, ‘ how do you know it is the truth, and not an error of your 
own?’ Wo know truth, when wo see it, from opinion, as wo know 
when we are awake that wo are awake,” 

“ Tire great distinction between teachers, sacred or literary; be¬ 
tween poets like Herbert and poets liko jPopo; between philosophers 
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like Spinoza, Kant, and Coleridge,—and phi Joseph era like Locke, 
Poley, Mackintosh, and Stewart; between men of tha world who are 
reckoned accomplished talkers, and hero and there a ferv jnt mystic, 
prophesying half-insane under the infinitude of hk thought; is, that 
ono class apeak from within, or from experience, as parties and pos¬ 
sessors of the fact; and the other clam, from voithoai, as spectators 
merely, or perhaps as acquainted with the fact, on the evidence of 
third persons. It is cf no use to preach to me from without 1 
can do that too easily myself” 

M The soul gives itself alone, original, end pure, to the Lonely, 
Original, and Pure, who, on that condition, gladly inhabits, leads, and 
speaks through it Them is it glad, young, and nimble. It is not 
wise, but it secs through all things. It is not called religious, but 
it ia innocent. It call# the light its own, and feels tW the grass 
grows and the stone fells by a law inferior to, and dependent on, its 
nature. Behold, it saitfc.^ I am bom into the great, tho universal 
mind. I, tho imperfect, adorn my own Perfect I am somehow 
receptive of tho Great Soul, and thereby I do overlook tho bud and 
tho stars, and feel them to be bat tho fair accidents and effects 
which change and pass. More and more tho surges of everlasting 
nature ester into me, and I become public and human In my re¬ 
gards and actions. So come I to live in thoughts and act wiih 
energies which are immortal.”—pp. 23, 52 — 63, 53—54, 
231, 237, 245—245. 

w All your learning of all literatures would never enable you to aa- 
ticipMo one of its thoughts or expressions, and yet each is natural 
and familiar as household words."— Nature? Addrt&m, <$%■*, p. 209. 

Tho aamo method in his last work is ascribed to Plato : 

“ Add to this, he believes that poetry, prophecy, and tire high 
insight, axe from a wisdom of which man is not master; that tho 
gods never philosophise; but, by a celestial mania, these miracles 
are accomplished.” Reprumta&tt Men., p. 61. *- 

Sometimes ho exaggerates tho valuo of this, and pots 
tho ancon&cioug before tho aelf-conBcioua state *. 

“ It is pitiful to be an artist, whoa, by ferbearing to be artists, we 
might be vessels killed with the divine ovm Rowings, enriched by the 
circulation* of omniscience and omnipotence. Are there not mo¬ 
ments in the history of heaven wb«t» the human race was not counted 
by in dirk! nab, but was only the Influenced, was God in distribution, 
God rushing into multiform benefit ? It is sublime to receive, sub¬ 
lime to love, but this Inst of impairing as from tu, this desire to be 
loved, tha wish to be recognised as individuals,—is finite, come* of 
a lower strain."*—Afatarc, Acklrmtt, tfcc., pp. 201—202. 
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Ho is sometimes extravagant in the claims made for his 
own method, and maintains that ecstasy is the natural and 
exclusive modo of arriving at new truths, while it is only . 
one mode. Ecstasy is the state of intuition in which the 
man loses his individual self-consciousness. Moments of 
this character are few and rare even with men like tho St 
Victors, like Tauler, and Bohme and Swedenborg. The 
writings of all those men, especially of tho two last,who most 
completely surrendered themselves to this mode of action, 
show how poor and insufficient it is. All that mankind 
has learned in tins way is little, compared with the results 
of reflection, eff meditation, and careful, conscientious h ok- 
ing after truth: all the great bohofaefcors of tho world havo 
been patient and continuous in their work; 

14 Not from $. <r«& and thailaw thought 
His awful Jora young Phidiaa brought-'* 

Mr Emerson says books are only for one’s idle hours; 
ho discourages hard and continuous thought, conscious 
modes of argument, of discipline. Horo ho exaggerates 
his idiosyncracy into a universal law. The method of na¬ 
ture is not ecstasy, but patient attention. Human nature 
avenges herself for tho slight he puts on hei, by tho irre¬ 
gular and rambling character of his own productions. Tho 
vico appears more glaring in tho Emeraoaidm, who havo 
all the agony without the inspiration; who affect the un¬ 
conscious ; write even more ridiculous nonsonso than their 
•*” genius ” requires; are sometimes so child-liko as to be¬ 
come more babies, and seem to forget that tho unconscious 
state is oftener below the conscious than above it, and that 
there is an ecstasy of folly as well as of good sense. 

Some of those imbeciles have been led astray by this 
extravagant and one-sided statement. What if books have 
hurt Mr Oldbuck, and many flno wits lie “ sheathod to tho 
hilt in ponderous tomes,” sheathed and rusted in so that 
no Orson could draw the blade,—wo need not deny tho real 
value of books, still loss tho value of tho serious and patient 
study of thoughts and things. Michael Angelo ana New¬ 
ton had some genius; Socrates is thought not destitute of 
philosophical po wer; but no dauber of canvas, no sportsman 
with marble, ever worked like Angelo; the two philosophers 
wrought by their genius, but with an attention, an oraer, a 
diligence, and a terrible industry and method of thought, 
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without which their genius would have ended in nothing 
but guess-work. Much comes by spontaneous intuition, 
which is to be got in no other wa) ; but much is to pre¬ 
cede that, and much to follow it. There aro two things to 
be considered in the matter of inspiration, one is the Infi¬ 
nite God from whom it conies, the other the finite capacity 
which is to receive it. If Newton had never studied, it' 
would be as easy for God to reveal the calculus to his dog 
Diamond as to Newton. We once heard of a man who 
thought everything was in the soul, and so gave up all 
reading, all continuous thought. Said another, M if all is 
in the soul, it takes a man to find it. 1 * 

Here are some of the most important conclusions Mr 
Emerson has hitherto arrived at. 

Man is above nature, the material world. Last winter, 
in his lectures, he was understood to affirm “ the identity 
of man with nature ; w a doctrine which seems to havo como 
from his oriental reading before named, a doctrmo false as 
well as inconsistent with tho first principles of his philoso¬ 
phy. But in his printed works ho sees clearly the distinc¬ 
tion between tho two, a fact "not seen by tho Hindoo phi¬ 
losophers, but first by the Hebrew and Greek writers. 
Emerson puts man far before nature : 

M Wo aro taught by great action* that the universe ia tho property 
of every individual in it. Every rational creature has all nature for 
his dowry and estate. It is his if ho will. He may divert him¬ 
self of it; ho may creep into a corner, and abdicate hia kingdom, as 
moat men do, but h®ris entitled to tho world by his constitution. In 
proportion to the energy of his'thought and will, bo takes up tho world 
into hlraselC” 

“Thus in art, does nature work through the wilt of a man filled 
with the beauty of her first works.* 1 

" Nature ia thoroughly mediate. It is made to serve. It receives 
tho dominion of roan aa meekly sa the aa» on which tho Saviour rode. 
It offers all its kingdoms to roan aa tho f ,aw material which be may 
mould into what ia useful."— Nature, pp.25, SO, GO—61. 

Nature ia u an appendix to tho soul." 

Then the man is superior to tho accidents of his past his¬ 
tory or present condition: 

“ No roan over prayed heartily, without learning something 
Nature., p. 92. 

w Tho hi ghost merit wo ascribe to Hoses, Plato, and Hilton, ia that 
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they mt at nought books sod traditions, and spoke* not what men said 
bet what they thought A man should learn to. detect and watch 
that gleam of light which fleshes across his mind from within, more_ 
than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages.” 

H Kingdom and lordship, power and estate, are a gaudior vocab¬ 
ulary than private John and Edward in a small house and com¬ 
mon day’s work; but tl«o things of life are the same to both ; the 
sum total of both is the same. Why ali this deference to Alfred, 
and Scanderbeg, and Goatavua ? Suppose they were virtuous ; did 
they wear out virtue ? As great a stake depends on your private act 
to-day, as followed their public and renowned steps. When private 
men shall act with vast views, the lustre will bo transferred from the 
actions of kings to those of gentlemen.”— Essays, pp. 37, 33, 61—62. 

Hence a man must be tamo to his present conviction, 
careless of consistency: 

“ A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by 
little statesmen and philosophers, and divines. With consistency a 
great soul baa simply nothing to do. He may as well concern him¬ 
self with his shadow on the wall. Oat upon your guarded lips 1 Sew 
them up with packthread, do. Else, if you vrould bo a man, speak 
what you think to-day in words as hard as cannon-balls, and to-mor¬ 
row speak wbat to-morrow thinks in hard words again, though it con¬ 
tradict everything yon said to-day.”— Essays, p. 47. 

The man must not be a alavo to a single form of thought: 

“How wearisome the grammarian, the phrenologist, the political 
or religious fanatic, or indeed any possessed mortal, whoso balance 
is lost by tho exaggeration of a single topic. It is incipient insanity." 
— Essays, p. 230. 

Man is inferior to tho great law of God, which overrides 
the world; “ His wealth and greatness consist in his being 
the channel through which heaven flows to earth ; ” u the 
word of a poet is only tho mouth of divine wisdom ; ” “ tho 
man on. whom the soul descends—alom can teach :” all 
nature u from the sponge up to Hercules is to hint or to 
thunder man the laws of right and wrong,” This ethical 
character seems the end of nature : “ the moral law lies at 
the centre of nature and radiates to the circumference. It 
is the pith and marrow of every substance, every relation, 
every process. All tilings with which we deal point to us. 
What is a. farm but a mute gospel ? ** Yet ho sometimes 
tells us that man is identical with God under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, an old Hindoo notion, a littlj favoured by some 
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passages in the Now Testament, and revived by Hegel in 
modem times, in whom it seems less inconsistent than in 
Emerson. 

This moral law continually gives men thoir compensation. 
u You cannot do WTong without suffering wrong.” 

“ And this law of laws which tha pulpit, the senate, and tho college . 
deny, ia hourly preached iu all markets and all languages, by Sights 
of proverb*, whoso teaching ia as true and as omnipresent as that of 
birds and Sice. 

w All tilings arc double, one against another.—Tit for tat; an eyo 
for an eyo; a tooth for a tooth ; blood for blood ; measure for measure; 
love for love.—Givo and it shall bo given you.—He that watorcth 
shall bo watered himself—What will you have ? qtfoth God ; pay 
for it and take it,—Nothing venture, nothing have.—Thou shaft bo 
paid exactly for what thou beat done, no mores, no less.—Who doth 
not work shall not oat,—Harm watch, harm catch,—Curses always 
recoil on the hand of him who imprecates them.—If you put a chain 
around the neck of a slave, tho other end fastens itself round your 
own,—Bad counsel confounds the advisor.—Tha devil is an asa." 

u There ia no den in the wild world to hide & rogue. There is no 
such thing aa concealment Commit a crime, and tho earth is made 
of glass. Commit a crime, and it seems aa if & coat of snow fell on 
tha ground, such as reveals in the woods tho track of every partridge 
and fox and squirrel and mole. You cannot recall the spoken word, 
you cannot wipe out the foot-track, you cannot draw up the ladder, 
ao as to leave no inlet or clow. Always some damning circumstance 
transpires. Tho laws and aabcianoca of nature, water, snow, wind, 
gravitation, becomes penaltiea to the thief." 

w Neither can it be said, on tho other hand, that tho gain of recti¬ 
tude must be bought by any loss. There ia no penalty to virtue ; no 
penalty to .wisdom j they are proper additions of being. In a virtu¬ 
ous action, I properly am ; in a virtuous act, I add to the world; I 
plant into deserts, conquered from chaos and nothing, and sc® the 
darkness receding on tho limits of tho horizon. There can be no ex¬ 
cess to love; tic no to knowledge; none to beauty, when those attri¬ 
butes are considered in the purest acnaa. The soul refuses all limits. 
It affirms in man always aa Optimism, never a Pessimism.”—£*«ajr*, 
pp. 00, 9&—90, 100. 

By virtue of obedience to this law great men are great, 
and only bo : • 

“ We do not yet tm, that virtue is height, and that a man or a 
company of men plastic and permeable to principles, by the law of 
nature must overpower and ride all cities, nations, kings, rich men, 
poets, who are not." 
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“A trnc.man belongs to no other timo or place, but is tho centre of 
'things. Where he js, there is a nature. Ho measures you, and all 
men, and all events. You are constrained to accept his standard. 
Ordinarily everybody in society reminds us of somewhat else or some 
other person. Character, reality, reminds you of nothing else. It 
takes place of the whole creation. The man must bo so much that 
lie must make all circumstances indifferent,—r,put nil means into tho 
shade. This all great men are and do. Every true man is a cause, 
a country, and an ago; requires infinite spases and numbers and 
time fully to accomplish his thoughtand posterity seem to follow 
his steps as a procession— '■E&tayt, pp. 57,50. 

Through, thia any man has tho power of all men : 

“ Do that which is assigned thee, and thou const not hope too mnch 
or dare too much. There is at this moment, there is for me an utter¬ 
ance bare and grand aa that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or the 
trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses, or Dante, but different 
from all these. Hot possibly will tho ®onl, all rich, all eloquent, with 
thousand-cloven tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if I can hear what 
these patriarchs say, surely I can reply to them in tho same pitch of 
voice; for the ear and the tongue are two organs of one nature. Dwell 
up there in the simple and noble regions of thy life, obey thy heart, 
and thou shalt reproduce the foreworld again.” 

“ The great poet makes us feel our own wealth, and then wo think 
less of his compositions. His greatest communication to our mind, 
is, to teach us to despise all ho has done. Shakspearo carries us to 
such a lofty strain of intelligent activity, as to suggest a wealth which 
beggars his own; and wo then feel that tho splendid works which he 
has created, and which in other hours wo extol as a sort of self-exist¬ 
ent poetry, take no stronger hold jj>f real nature than the shadow of 
a passing traveller on the rock."— Eseays i pp. 68—69, 239. 

Tot ho ones says thoro is no progress of mankind; 
“ Society never advances.” 

tt The civilised man has built a coach, but has lost tbo use of his 
feet. He is supported on crutches, but loses so much support of 
muscle. Ho has got a fine Geneva watch, but he has lost the skill to 
tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich nautical almanao lie has. 
and so being sure of tho information when he wants it, the man in tho 
street does not know a star in the sky., The solstice he does not ob¬ 
serve ; the equinox ho knows as little; and the whole bright calen¬ 
dar of the year is without a dial in hie mind. Qis note-books im¬ 
pair his memory; his libraries overload his wit; tho insurance office 
increases the number of accidents; and U may be a question whether 
machinery does not encumber; whether wo hhVe not lost by refine- 
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ment some energy, by a Christianity entrenched in establishments aud 
forms, some vigour of wild virtue. For every stoic was a stoic; but 
in Christendom where is the Christian ? n — Essays, pp. 69—70. 

But tliis is an exaggeration, which ho elsewhere corrects, 
and justly says that the great men of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury will one day be quoted to prove the barbarism of' 
their ago. 

He teaches an absolute trust in God’:' 

“ Ineffable is tbo union of man and God in every act of the soul. 
The simplest person, who in his integrity worships God, becomes 
God; yet for over and over the influx of this better and. universal solf 
is new and unsearchable. Ever it inspires awe and astonishment. 
.... "When wo havo broken oar god of tradition, and ceased from 
our god of rhetoric, then may God fire the heart with His presence. 
It b the doubling of the heart itself, nay, the infinite enlargement of 
the heart with a power of growth to a now infinity on every side. It 
inspires in man an iufallibie trust. He has not the conviction, but 
the sight that the best is the true, and may in that thought easily dis¬ 
miss all particular uncertainties and fears, and adjourn to tho sure 
revelation of time, tho solution of his private riddles. He is suro 
that his welfare ia dear to the heart of being. In the presence of law 
to his mind, he is overflowed with a reliance so universal, that it 
sweeps away all cherished hopes and tho most stable projects of mor¬ 
tal condition in its flood. !tIo believes that ho cannot escape from 
bio good.”— Estttys, pp. 241—242. 

” In how many churches, by how many prophets, tell me, is man 
made sensible that ho is an infinite soul \ that the earth and heavens 
are passing into his mind; that he is drinking for ever the soul of 
God ? Where now sounds the persuasion, that by its very melody 
imparadises my heart, and so affirms its own origin in heaven ? 
Where shall I hear words such as in elder ages drew men to leave all 
and follow—father and mother, bouse and land, wife aud child ? 
Where shall I hear these august laws of moral being so pronounced, 
as to fill my car, and I feel ennobled by the offer of my uttermost 
action and pession? The teat of the true faith, certainly, should be 
its power to charm and command the soul, as the laws of nature con¬ 
trol the activity of the hands,—so commanding that wo find pleasure 
and honour in obeying. The faith should blend with tho light of 
rising and of setting suns, with the flying cloud, the singing bird, 
and the breath of flowers. Bat now tho priest’s Sabbath has lost tiro 
splendour of nature; it is unlovely ; we are glad when it is done ; we 
can make, wo do make, even sitting in our pews, a far better, holier, 
sweeter, for ourselves.”—JVhfure, pp. 132—133. 

VOL. x.—Oritkai Writings, 2. 13 
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• God continually communicates- Himself to man in van-?, 
ous forms: 

“ We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its manifestations 
of its own nature, by the term JRevtlation. Thcso are always at¬ 
tended by the emoticn of the sublime. For this communication is 
an influx of tho Divine mind into our mind. It is an ebb of the in-' 
dividual rivulet before the flowing surges of the sea of life. Every 
distinct apprehension of this central commandment agitates men 
with awo and delight; A thrill passes through all men at the re¬ 
ception of new truth, or at the performance of a great action, which 
cotncs out of tho heart of nature. In theso communications, the 
power to eeo is not separated from the will to do, but the insight 
proceeds from obedience, and the obedience proceeds from a joyful 
perception. Every moment when the individual fecia himself in¬ 
vaded by it, is memorable."— Essayt, pp. 232—233. 

- u Tho nature of these revelations is always the same: 
they are perceptions of the absolute law.” 

M This energy does not descend into individual life, on any other 
condition than entire possession. It comes to the lowly and-simple; 
it comes to whomsoever will put off what is foreign and proud; it 
comes as insight; it comes as serenity and grandeur. When wo 
eeo those whom it inhabits, we are apprized of new degrees of great¬ 
ness. From that inspiration the man cornea back with a changed 
tone. He docs not talk with men, with an eye to their opinion. 

He tries them. It requires of us to be plain and true.Tire 

eoul that ascendcth to worship tho great God, is plain and true; baa 
no rose-colour; no find friends; no chivahy; no adventures; does 
not want admiration ; dwells ic the hour that now is, m the earnest 
experience of the common day,—by reason of the present moment, 
and the mere trifle having become porous to thought, and bibulous 
of the sea of light." 

“ How dear, how soothing to man, arises the idea of God, peopling 
the lonely place, effacing tho scars of our mistakes and disappoint¬ 
ments l"— EtJtayt, pp. 239, 240, 241—242. 

He says tho same tiling in yet more rhythmic notes: 

" Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 

Ne>cr from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Pelphlo oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of cations came, 

Liko the volcano's tongue of flame, 
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Up from tho burning core below,— 

The canticles of lovo end woo; 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined tho aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought, in a sad sincerity • 

Himself from Qod ho could not free; 

Ho buildcd better than he know;— 

The conscions stone to beauty grew. 

“ The passive Mastir lent his hand 
To the vast eonl th *t o’er him planned ; 

And tho same power that reared tho shrine, 

Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. '• 

Ever the fiery Pent/«x*t 

Girds with one Same tho countfesa host, 

Trances the heart, through chanting choirs, 

And through the priest the mind inspires.” 

Poems, pp. 17—18, ID. 

If wo put Emerson's conclusions into Gy© great classes 
representing respectively his idea of man, of God, and of 
nature; his idea of sell-rale, tho relation of man's con-, 
aciousness to his unconsciousness; his idea of religion, tho 
relation of men to God; of ethics, the relation of man to 
man; and of economy, tho relation oi man to nature; wo 
find him in the very first rank of modem science. No 
man in this ago is boforo him. He demonstrates nothing, 
but assumes his position far in advance of mankind. This 
explains tho treatment ho has mot with. 

Then in his writings there appears a lpvo of beauty in 
all its forms—in material nature, in art, literature, and* 
above all, in human life. Ho finds it everywhere: 

** 'Hie frailest leaf^ the meaty baik. 

The acorn’* cup, the raindrop's arc, 

The swinging spider’s silreir line. 

The ruby of the drop of wine. 

The shining pebble of tho pond, 

Thou inscribes! with a bond, 

In thy momentary play, 

Would bankrupt nature to repay, 

“Oft, in streets or humblest places, 

I detect far-wandered graces, 

U • 
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Which, from Eden wide astray, 

In lowly homes have lost their way." 

Poems, pp. 137, 139. 

Few men havo had a keener sense for this in ccmmon 
life, or so nice an eye for it in inanimate nature. His 
writings do not disclose a very clear perception of the 
beauty of animated nature; it is still life that he describes, 
in waiter, plants, and the sky. He seldom refors to tho 
great cosmic forces of the world, that are everywhere bal¬ 
anced into such systematic proportions, tho perception of 
which makes tho writings of Alexander Von Humboldt so 
attractive and delightful. 

In all Emerson’s works there appears a sublime con¬ 
fidence in man; a respect for human nature which we havo 
never seen surpassed—never equalled. Man is only to bo 
true to bis nature, to plant himself on his instincts, and 
all will turn out well: 

v ' 11 Build, therefore, your own world.* As fast as you conform your 
Ufo to tho par® idea in yoar mind, that will unfold its great propor¬ 
tions. A correspondent revolution in things will attend tho inOux 
of tho spirit. So fut will disagreeable appearances, swine, spiders, 
snakes, posts, madhouses, prison#, enemies, vanish; they are tem¬ 
porary and shall bo no more aeon. Tho aordor and filths of nature, 
tho ean shall dry tip, and tho wind exhale. A# when tho summer 
come# from the south, tho snow-banks molt, and the face of tho earth 
become* green before it, so shall the advancing spirit create it# orna¬ 
ment# along its path, and carry with It the beauty it visits, and tho 
song which enchants it; it shall draw beautiful faces, and warm. 
hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic acta around its way, until evil 
is bo more seen. The kingdom of man over nature, which cometh 
not with observation,—a dominion such as now is beyond his dream 
of God,—he shall enter without more wonder than tho blind man 
feels who is gradually restored to perfect sight"— Nature, pp. 94—95. 

** Foolish may gad mar, 

Wtas and sure tbs Imuss arc." 

Ho'baa also an absolute confidence in God. He has 
been foolishly accused of pantheism which oinks God in 
nature; but no man is further from it. He never sinks 
God in man, he does not stop with the law, in matter or 
morals, but goes back to the Lawgiver; yet probably it 
would not be so easy for him to give his definition of God as 
it would be for most graduates at Andover or Cambridge. 
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•With this confidences in God ho looks things fairly in tho 
face, and never dodges, never fears. Toil, sorrow, pap, 
these are things which it is impious to fear. Boldly no 
face3 every fact, never retreating behind an institution or 
a great man. In God his trust is complete; with the 
severest scrutiny he joins tho highest reverence. 

. Hence come his calmness and serenity. He is evenly 
balanced and at repose. A more tranquil spirit cannot be 
found in literature. Nothing seems to fret or jar him, and 
all tho tossings of the literary world never jostle him into 
anger or impatience. Ho goes on like the stars above the 
noise and dust of earth, as calm yet not so cold. No man 
says things more terribly severe than he oh many occa¬ 
sions ; few in America have encountered such abuse, but 
in all his writings there is not a line which can be referred 
to ill-will. Impudence and terror are wasted on him; 
“ upstart wealth's averted eye/' which blasts tho hope of 
the politician, is powerless on him as on the piles of gran¬ 
ite in New Hampshire hills. Misconceived and misre- 
ported, he does not wait to “ unravel any man’s blunders: 
he is again on his road, adding new powers and honours to 
his domain, and new claims on the heart» ,, He takes no 
notice of the criticism from which nothing but warning is 
to be had, warning against bigotry and impudence, and 
gqps on his way, his only answer a creative act. Many 
shafts has ho shot, not an arrow in self-defence; not a line 
betrays that he has been treated ilL This is small praise, 
but rare; even cool egofcistio Goethe treated his “ Philis¬ 
tine ” critics with haughty scorn, comparing them to dogs 
who bark in the court-yard when the master mounts to 
ride: 

" Bi will da Spits sat astern Stall 
Hit Belles ass begleiten • 

AUein der Baade* Uater Sthsll 
fievebt nor due vir rrifea." 

He lacks tho power of orderly arrangement to a remark¬ 
able degree. Not only is there no obvious logical order, 
but there is no subtle psychological method by which the 
several parts of an essay are joined together; his deep 
sayings are jewels strung wholly at random. This often 
confuses tho reader; this want appears the greatest defect 
of his mind. Of late years there has been a marked effort 
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to correct it, and in regard to mere order there is certainly 
iMpreat improvement in the first series of Essays on Nature, 
or rather formlesp book. 

Then he is not creative like Shakapeare and Goethe, per¬ 
haps not inventive like many far inferior men; he seldom 
or never undertakes to prove anything. Ho tolls what ho 
sees, seeing things by glimpses, not by steady and continu¬ 
ous looking, he often fails of seeing the whole object; ho 
does not always see all of its relations with other things. 
.Hence comes an occasional exaggeration. But this ia 
commonly corrected by some subsequent statement. Thus 
he has seen books imprison many a youth, and speaking to 
men, desirous of warning them of their danger, no under¬ 
values the worth of books themselves. But the use he 
makes of them in his own writings shows that this statement 
was an exaggeration which his practical judgment disap¬ 
proves. Speaking to men whose chief danger was that 
should be bookworms, or mechanical grinders at a 
logic-mill, he says that ecstasy is the method of nature, 
but himself never utters anything u poor and extemporane¬ 
ous what ha gets in his ecatatio moments of inspiration, 
he examines carefully in his cool, reflective hours, and it 
is printed as reflection, never as the simple result of ecsta¬ 
tic inspiration, having not only the stamp of Divine truth, 
but the .private mark of Emerson. He is never demonised 
by bis enthusiasm; he possesses the spirit, it never pos¬ 
sesses him j if " the . Goa w comes into his rapt soul " with¬ 
out bell,” it is only with due consideration that ho com¬ 
municatee to the world the message that was brought. 
Still he must regret that his extravagant estimate of ec¬ 
stasy, intuitive unconsciousness, has been mado and lias Jed 
gome youths and maids astray. 

This mode of looking at things, and this want of logical 
order, make him appear inconsistent. Thoro are actual and 
obvious contradictions in his works. “ Two sons of Priam 
in one chariot ride." Now he is all generosity and noble¬ 
ness, shining like the sun on things mean and low, and 
then he says, with a good deal of truth but some exagger¬ 
ation i 

"Do not tell me of my obligation to put *11 poet men in good 
situations. Are they nay poor? I tell thee, thou feoltah phUsn- 
tbroplit, that! grudge the dollar, the dim*, the cent I give to such 
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men as do oot belong to mo and to whom I do net belot>£. There 
in a class of persons to whom by all spiritual efhaity X am bought, 
and sold; for thorn I will go to prison, if &eod hobat your ajd** 
cell so co ca popular charities; the education at oolfogeof fools; the 
building of mceting-housM to the rain end to which many sow stand; 
alms to iota; and tho thousandfold Ecliaf Socictiaa;—though I coo- . 
few with shame I sometime* succumb and give the dollar, it is a 
wicked dollar which by-and-by 1 shall have the manhood to withhold." 
— Eitayi, p. 4-3. 

Thus a certain twofoldneaa appears in his writings hero 
and there, bat take them all together they form a whole of 
marvellous consistency; take mem in connection with his 
private character and life—we may challenge the world to 
furnish an example of a fairer and more consistent whole; 

With the exceptions above stated, there is a remarkable 
balance of intellectual faculties, of creative and conservative, 
of the spontaneous and intuitive, and the rolontanr and re¬ 
flective powers. He is a slave to neither; all aroWanced 
into lovely proportion* and intellectual harmony. . la many 
things Goethe is superior to Emerson: in fertility of inven¬ 
tion, in a wide acquaintance with men, in that intuitivo 
perception of character which seems an instinct in some 
men, m regular discipline of the understanding, in litctrary 
and artistic culture; bat in general harmony of the intef- 
lectoal powers, and the steadiness of purpose which comes 
thereof, Emerson is incontestably the saperior even of the 
many-sided Goethe. He never wastes his time on brides; 
he is too heavily fraught, and lies so deep in the tea that a 
little flaw of wind never drives him from his course. If wo 
go a little farther and inquire how the other qualities are 
blended with the intoHcctual,we find that the moral power 
'a little outweighs the intellectual, and the religions is a' 
little before the moral, as it should bo, but the affections 
seem to bo less developed than the intellect. There ts no 
total balance of all the faculties to correspond with the 
harmony of his intellectual powers. This seems to its the 
greatest defect in his on taro bring, as lack of logical power 
is the chief defect in his intellect j there is love enough for 
almost any man—not enough to butane* his intellect, his 
i&onsrience, and his faith in God, Hence there appears a 
certain coldness in his ethics. He is a man running tlone, 
and would lead others to isolation, not society. Notwith- 
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stcndtqg bia own iatons© mdiriduality and bis theoretic 
©ad practical reaj/oct for mdmdofllifcy, still peraona aoem of 
wmm, value to him*—of little vain© except aa they represent 
or help develop© an idea of the intellect. In this rmspech, in 
his wntings he is one-sided, and while no one mental power 
has subdued another, yet his intellect and oonsdenoe seem 
to enslave a^« belittle the ^factions. Yet he newer goes 
so far in thds aa Goethe, who used men, and women too, aa 
cattle to ride, as food to mt In Emerson’s religions writ¬ 
ings there appears a worship of the infinite God, far tran¬ 
scending all we find in Taylor or Edwards, in Fdn&cn or 
Chancing; it k rorerenc®, it is trust, the worship of the 
conedbnoo, of the intellect; it is obedience, the worship of 
the will; it is not loro, the worship of the affections. 

No writer in car language is more rich in ideas, nono 
morn euggetrivo of noble thought and noble lifo. Wo 
will select the axioms which occur in a single essay, 
which we take at random, that on Self-reliance: 

a Tt nerds' 3k diviao man to exhibit scything divini.” 

* Nothing is *1 test sacred bat the integrity of your own mind.” 

11 The virtue most in request is conformity. Self-reliance is its 
aversion,” 

•* No lew out be ea-crod to me but that of my nature, the only 
wrong what is against it" 

“ TValb hi handsomer than the affectation of lom" 

* Tour goasum meat have some edge to it." 

n Do ytmr wtwfe and you shall wtefortw yoersolC" 

w A foolish couahrtaney is the hobgoblin of little minds." 

14 To be great it to be misandemood.’’ 

u Character teaches above our wills," 

M Gmtoeas slwaya appeals to the fotura." 

“ The centuries are conspirators against the sanity and majesty of 
the souL* 

“ If we lire truly we shall see truly.” 

M It is as assy'for the strong to be strong aa it is for the weak to 
be weak," 

** When a man lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle of the com.” 

“ Virtu* is the governor." 

41 W?thorn* ewmore to gods and men is the self-helping man.” 

** Duty Is our piece, and the merry men of circumstance should 
follow aa thsy may.” 

. "My giant goes with me wherever I go." 
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u It was in bis owq mmd that tbo artist sought bb modal." ^ ■ 

“ Tluat which each can do bast nano but his Maker can teach 
him." 

M Ev®ry groat man la an unique." 

M Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of priod pi ca. M 

His works abound also with the most genial wit; ho 
clearly worn and sharply states the haHsesaes of things and 
men, but hi* wit is never coarse, and wholly without that 
grain of malice so often the accompaniment thereof. 

Lot ns now say a word of the artistic style and rhetori¬ 
cal form of these remarkable bo-oksi Mr Emerson always 
gravitates towards first principles, but never'seta them in 
a row, groups them into a system, or makes of them a 
whole. Hftnce the form of all his prose writings is very 
defective, and much of his rare power is lost. He never 
fires by companies, nor even by platoons, only man by * 
man; nay, his soldiers are never ranked into line, but 
stand scattered, sundered and individual, each serving on 
his own account, and u fighting on his own hook." Things 
are huddled and lumped together; diamonds, pearls, bite 
of chalk and cranberries, thrown pell-mell together. Ton 
can 

“ No J«iai* «uS m eamtwdaro ft*!, 

. Not U*6i“ kwM pant to mj metha& brisg ” 

Her© is a specimen of the Lucrctka u fortuitous concourse 
of atoms," for things are joined by a casual connection, or 
else by mere caprice. This is so in the Orations, which were 
designed to be hoard, not read, where order is the -more 
needful. His separate thoughts are each a growth. How 
and then it is so with a sentence, seldom wim a paragraph; 
but his essay is always a piece of cemposifcicn’, carpentry, 
and not growth. 

Take any one of his volumes, the first aeries of Essays, 
for example, the book does not make an organic whom, 
by itrclf, and so produce a certain totality of impression. 
Tho separate essays ssre not arranged with reference to any 
progress in the reader’s mind, or any oonteemrive develop¬ 
ment of the author’s ideas. Hate are the titles of the 
several papers in thstr present older r-~H3stoey» Seif-Beli- 
ance, Oomponsatkm, Spiritual Laws, Love, Friendship, 
Prudence, Heroism, Too Over-Soul, Circles, Intellect, 
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Art/ la each ossay there is the same want of organic 
completeness and orderly distribution of the parts. There 
ia no logical arrangement of the separate thoughts, which 
am subordinate to the main idea of the piece. They are 
shot together into a curious and disorderly mass of beauty, 
like, the colours in a kaleidoscope, not laid together like 
the gems in a collection; still less grown into a whole 
like the parts of a rose, where beauty of form, fragrance, 
and colour make up one whole of loveliness. The lines ho 
.draws do not converge to one point; there ia no pro¬ 
gress in his drama. Towards the end the interest deep¬ 
ens, not from an artistic arrangement of accumulated 
thoughts, but only because the author finds his heart 
wanned by his efforts, and beating quicker/ Some artists 
produce their effect almost wholly by form and outline; 
they sculpture with their pencil; the Parcm of Michael 
Angelo is an example; so eomo writers discipline their 
pupils by the severity of their intellectual method and 
scientific forms of thought. Other artists have wo known 
produce the effect almost wholly by their colouring; the 
drawing was bad, but the colour of lip and oyo, of neck 
and cheek, and hair, was perfect; tko likeness all men 
saw, and felt the impression. But the perfect artist will 
ho tens to both, will keep the forms of things, and only 
clothe them with appropriate hues. Wo know some say 
that order belongs not to poetic minds, but the saying is 
Mae. In all Milton's high poetic works, the form is per¬ 
fect as the colouring: this appears in the grouping of the 
grand divisions of the Paradise Lost, and m tho arrange¬ 
ment of the smallest details in 1/AUegro and'B Penseroso, 
and then the appropriate hue of morning, of mid-day, or 
of night is thrown upon tho whole. 

His love of individuality has unconsciously deprived him 
of the grace of order; his orations or essays are liko a 
natural field: here ia common grass, only with him sot so 
common as wild roses and violets, for his common grasses 
am flowers—and then rocks, then trees, brambles, thorns, 
now flowers, now weeds, here a decaying log with rasp- 
heriy^bush^ onthe one side and strawberry*vines on the 
other, and potentillas creeping among them all. There 
are emmets and wood-worms, earth-worms, slugs, grass¬ 
hoppers, and, more obvious, sheep and oxen, and above 
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aad about them, the brown thrasher, the hen-hawk^ and 
tho crow-making a scene of beautiful and intricate con¬ 
fusion which belongs to nature, not to human art. ; 

His marked love of individuality appears in his style. 
His thoughts are seldom vague, ah is distinct \ the out¬ 
lines ate sharply drawn, things are always discrete from 
one another. Ho loves to particularise. Ho talks not of 
flowers, but of the violet, the clover, the cowslip, and 
anemone; not of birds, but tho nuthatch, and the wren; 
not of insects, but of the Yotvsx Olobator; not of men 
and maids, but of Adam, John, and Jane. Things are 
kept from things, each surrounded by its own&taiosphere. 
This gives great distinctness and animation to hia works, 
though latterly ho seems to imitate himself a'little in this 
respect . It is remarkable to what an extent this individual¬ 
ization ib carried. The essays in his books ear© separate, 
and stand apart from one another, only mechanically bound 
by the lids of the volume; his paragraphsmeach essay 
are distinct and disconnected, or but loosely bound to one 
another; it is eo with sentences in the paragraph, and pro- 
positionnin the sentence. Take for example his essay on 
Experience; it distributed into seven parts, which treat 
respectively of Elusion, Temperament, Succession, Surface, 
Surprise, Reality, and Subjectivoness. These seven brig¬ 
adiers are put in one army with as little unity of action as 
any soven Mexican officers; not subject to one head,.nor 
fighting on the same ride. The subordinates under those 
generals are in no better order and discipline; sometimes 
tho corporal commands the king. But this very lack of 
order gives variety of form. You can never anticipate him. 
One half .of the essay never suggests the rest. If he have 
no order, he never sots hia method a going, and hia elf 
with his audience goes to sleep, trusting that he, they, and 
the logical conclusion will all come out aHveand waking 
at the last. He. trusts nothing to the discipline of his 
camp; all to the fidelity of Hie individualaoldiera. * 

His stylo is one of the rarest beauty;. there is no affect¬ 
ation, no conceit, no, effort at effect. He alludes to every¬ 
body and imitates nobody, No writer that we remember, 
except Joan Paul Richter, is so rich dm beautiful imagery; 
there are no blank walla in his building, 5 But Richter's 
temple of poesy is a Hindoo pagoda, rtoh> elaborate, of 
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costly stone, adorned with costly work, but as a whole; 
rather grotosqu&Slmv sublime, and more qu$er than beau¬ 
tiful j you wonder bow nay one could havo brought- such 
wealth together, and still more that any cmo could combine 
things so oddly together, Emerson builds a rambling 
Gothic church, with an irregular outline, & chapel here, 
and a tower there, you do not see why; but all parts are 
bcau&tol, and the wholo constrains the seal to love and 
trust, Hia manifold images come from his own eight, not 
from the testimony of other men. His words arc pictures 
of the things daguerrootyped from nature. like Homer, 
Jjristofele, and Tacitus, he describes the thing,, and not the 
effect,of the.thing. This quality he has in common with 
the gre&t writers of classic antiquity, while his wealth of 
sentiment puts him with the classics of modem times, 
like Burke he lays all literature under contribution, and 
presses the facts of overv-day life into his rervice. He 
seems to keep the sun and moon as his retainers, and levy 
-black-mail on the cricket and the riimouae, on the dawd¬ 
ling preacher and the snow-storm which seemed to rebuke 
his unnatural whtoo. Hia works teem with beauty. Take 
for example this: 

** What do we wish to know of any worthy parson so much &* 
how he has sped so the history of this eco'.imeot? [Love.] What 
books io the citeulatlog libraries circulate ? How we glow over 
these ncvcis of passion, when the story is told with any spark of 
truth and nature 1 * And what fastens Attention iu the .intercourse of 
Ufa, like say passion betraying affection between two parties ? Per¬ 
haps we never saw them before, and never shall meet them again. 
Bat we see them excises go a glance, cr betray a deep emotion, and 
we are no longer strangers. We understand them, and take the 
warmest interest in the development of the romance. AH mankind 
love c lover. The earliest demonstrations of complacosjcy kind¬ 
ness are nature‘s most winning pictures. It is the dawn of civility 
and grace in the coarse and rustic. The 1 rode Tillage boy imwea 
the girls about the school-house door;—hat to-day he comes run¬ 
ning ihto the entry, and meets one fair child arranging her satchel t 
he holds her books to help her, and instantly It seems to him as if 
she removed herself from -him infinitely, and was a sacred precinct. 
Among the throng of girls he runs rudely enough, bat one alone die- 
tances hUn; *nd> $ha»e two little neighbour* that were so docs jest 
now, have l&trot to respect each other*® personality. Or who can 
avert his eyes from the engaging, half, artful, half-aril can ways of 
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school girls who go into the coon tty ebbp«h> buy® skein of eitk or a 
s^actofpap«JP,aodta3khalfaQ hour about. otfaicig,with thebroad-faced, 
good-natured ehop-boy. Iu the village they «*> on a perfect equality, 
which love delights to, and without any coquetry the teppy, affection- 
ato nature of woman flow* out in thin prater gossip. The 
have little beauty, yet plainly do they establish between thorn and the 
good boy the most agreeable, confiding rclafcbua,- what^ with their 
fun and their earnest, about Edgar, and Jonas, and Almira, and urho 
was invited to the party, and who danced at the dancing-echool^ icoid 
when the singing-school would begin, and other nothings ocraosrulng 
which tho parties cooed. By-and-by that boy wants a wife, and very 
truly and heartily will he know where to find a sincere and sweet 
mate, without any risk such as Milton deplores as incident to scholars 
and groat men.” «* 

“The passion re-makes tho tfcrld/or tho youth. ^ It makes ell 
things alive and significant ‘ Natarb-grows conscipiW Every bud 
on the boughs of the tree sings near to bin,heart and soul. Alinosn the 
notes arts articulate. Tire clouds have faces as he looks on them. Tiro 
trcoi sf tho forest, the waving grass and tho "pecpiug dowers have 
grown intelligent: and almost he fears to trust them with the secret 
which they t«*m to invite. Yet nature soothes and sympathises. 
Io tho green solitude ho finds a dearer home than with me». M 

« Behold there in the wood tho fine madman f He is a palace of 
sweet sounds and sights; He dilates; he is twice a man; he walks 
with arena akimbo; he soliloquises j he aocosti tho grass.' and the trees; 
he feels the blood of the violet, the clover, end the lily in hi* veins; 
end be talk* with the brook that* wets his foot,"-—PP- 
H3,146,146. 


Emerson is & gimt master of language; therewith. he 
sculptures, therewith he paints; he teumte ay BghtenB 
in his speech, and in hi® speech also he ting® i~ rreece, 
Pluto and Aristophanes were mighty master® of rh# pan, 
and have not loft their equals in ancient literary art? eo in 
Borne were Virgil and Tacitus j four men so marked in in¬ 
dividuality, so unlike and withal so skilful in tee use of 
speech, it wore not easy to find; four mighty masters of 
the art to wnte. In later times there have been m Rngkmd 
Shakespeare, Baoon, Milton, Taylor, Swift, and Carlyle; on 
the Continent, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Goethe ; all masters 
In this art, skilful to work in human speech. Each of them 
possessed some qualities which Emerson has not. In Ba¬ 
con, Milton, and Carlyle, there is & majesty, a dignity and 
giant strength; not to be claimed for hum Vet separating 
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the beautiful, from what men call sublime, no one of all 
that we have named, ancient or modem, has passages so 
beautiful as he. From what is called sublime if we separ¬ 
ate what is simply vast, or merely grand, or only wide, it 
is in vain that we seek in all those men for anything to 
rival Emerson. 

Take the following passage, and it is not possible, wo 
think, to find its equal for the beautiful and the sublime in 
any tonguo: 

u The lovers delight in endearments, in avowals of love, in com¬ 
parisons of their regards. When alone, they solace thcmielvca with 
the remembered image of tho other. Does that other see the same 
ntar, tho samo melting cloud, read tho samo book, feel the same emo¬ 
tion that now delight me? They try and weigh their affection, and 
adding up all costly advantages, friends, opportunities, properties, 
exult in discovering that willingly, joyfully, they would give all aa a 
ransom for tho beautiful, the beloved head, not one hair of which shall 
bo banned. But tho lot of humanity is on these children. Danger, 
sorrow, and pain arrive to them aa to all. Love prays. It makes 
covenants with Eternal Power, in behalf of this dear mate. Tho 
union which is thus effected, and which adds a new value to every 
atom in nature, for it transmutes every thread throughout tho whole 
web of relation into a golden ray, and bathes tho soul in a new 
and sweeter element, is yet a temporary state. Not always can flow¬ 
ers, pearls, poetry, protestations, nor even home in another heart, con¬ 
tent the awful soul that dwells in clay. It arouses itself at last 
from these endearments, as toys, and puts on tho harness, and aspires 
to vast and universal aims. The soul which is in tho soul of each, 
craving for a perfect beatitude, detects incongruities, defects, and dis¬ 
proportion in tho behaviour of the other. Henco arise surprise, expos¬ 
tulation, and pain. Yet that which drew them to-each other was 
signs of loveliness, signs of virtue ; and these virtues are there, how¬ 
ever eclipsed. They appear and reappear, and continue to attract; 
but tho regard changes, quits the sign, and attaches to the substance. 
This repairs tho wounded affection. Meantime, as life wears on, it 
proves a game of permutation and combination of all possible posi¬ 
tions of tire parties, to extort all the resources of each, and acquaint 
each with the whole strength and weakness of the other. For it is 
the nature and end of this relation, that they should represent tho 
human race to each other. All that is in tho world which is or ought 
to be known, is cunningly wrought into tho texture of man, of 
woman. 

“Tho persoa lore does to us fit, 
like oann», has the taste of all b it." 
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“The "world rolls; the circumstances vary, every hour. All the 
angels that inhabit this, tempio of the body appear at the windows, 
and all the gnomes and vices also. By all the virtues, they are united. 
If there be virtue, all the vices are known as such; they confess and 
flee. Their once flaming regard is .sobered by time in either breast, 
and losing in violenco what it gains in extent, it becomes a thorough* 
good understanding. They resign each other without complaint to 
tho good offices which man and woman are severally appointed to 
discharge in time, and exchango the passion which once could not 
lose sight of its object, for a cheerful disengaged furtherance, whether 
present or absent, of each other's designs. At last they discover that 
ell which at first drew them together,—those once sacred features, 
that magical play of charms, was deciduous, hsd a prospective end, 
like the scaffolding by which the house wes built; and tho purification 
of tho intellect and the heart, frpm year to year, it the red marriage, 
foreseen and prepared from tho first, and wholly above their conscious* 
ness. Looking at these aims with which two persons, a man and a 
woman, sp variously and corraletively gifted, are shnt up in one house 
to spend in the nuptial society forty or fifty years, I do not wonder at 
tho emphasis with which tho heart prophesies this crisis from early 
infancy, at tho profuse beauty with which the instincts deck the nup¬ 
tial bower, and nature and intellect and art eraulato each other in 
tho gifts and tho melody they bring to tho epitbolamlum. 

“ Thus arc we put in training for a love that knows not sex, nor 
person, nor partiality, but which seeketh virtue and wisdom every- 
where, to the end of increasing virtue and wisdom. We are by na¬ 
ture observers, and thereby learners. That is our permanent state. 
But wo are often made to feel that our affections are but tents of a 
night Though slowly and with pain, the objects of the affections 
change, as the objects of thought do, . There are moments when the 
affections rule and absorb the roan, and make his happiness depend¬ 
ent on a person or persons. But in health the mind is presently seen 
again, its overarching vault, bright with galaxies of immutable lights, 
and the warm loves and fears that swept over us as clouds, must lose 
their finite character, and blend with God, to attain their own per¬ 
fection. But wo need not fear that wo can lose anything by* the 
progress of the soul. The soul may be trusted to tho end. That 
which is so beautiful and attractive as tbeso relations, must be suc¬ 
ceeded tnd supplanted only by wbat is moro beautiful, and so on for 
over."— Et*ayi, pp. 152—155. 

We can now only glance at tho separate works named 
above. IUb nature is more defective in form than any of 
his pieces, but rich in beauty j a rare prose poem is it, a 
book for one's bosom. Tho first series of ways contains 
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the fairest blossoms and fruits of his genius. Here his 
wondrous mind reveals itself in its puntyi its simplicity, 
its strength, and its beauty too. The second series of Es¬ 
says is inferior to the first; the stylo is perhaps clearer, 
but the water is not so deep. Ho seems to lot himself 
down to the capacity of his bearers. Yet thoro is an at¬ 
tempt at order which is seldom successful, and reminds 
' Qno of the order in which figures are tattooed upon the 
akin of a South Sea Islander, rather than of the organic 
symmetry of limbs or bones. He sets up a scaffold, not a 
living tree, a scaffold, too, on which nono but himself can 
walk. 

Some of his Orations and Addresses are noble efforts: old 
as the world is, and much and long as men are given to 
speak, it is bat rare in human histoxy that such Sermons 
on the Mount get spoken as the Address to the Students of 
Theology, ana that before the Phi Beta Kappa, at Cam¬ 
bridge. They are words of lofty cheer. 

The last book, on " Representative Men/* does not come 
up to the first Essays, neither in matter nor in manner. 
Yet we know not a man, living and speaking English, that 
could have written one so good. The lecture on Plato 
contains exaggerations not usual with Emerson; it fails to 
describe the man by genns or species. Ho gives you 
neither the principles nor the metnod of Plato, not even 
his conclusions. Way, he does not give you the specimens 
to judge by. The article in the last classical dictionaiy, or 
the History of Philosophy for the French Normal Schools 
gives you a better account of the philosopher and the man. 
The lecture on Swedenborg is a masterly appreciation of 
that great man, and to our way of thinking, the best criti¬ 
cism that has yet appeared. He appreciates but does not 
exaggerate him. The same may be said of that upon Mon¬ 
taigne ; those on Shakapearo and Goethe are adequate and 
worthy of the theme. In the lecture on Napoleon, it is 
surprising that not a word is said of his greatest faculty, 
his legislative, organising power, for wo cannot but think 
with Carlvle, that ho “ will bo better known for his laws 
than his battles.” But the other talents of Napoleon are 
sketched with a faithful hand, and his faults justly dealt 
with, not enlarged but not hid—though, on the whole, it 
seems to us, no great admirers of Napoleon, that he is a 
little undervalued. 
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We must briefly notice Mr Emerson’s volume of Foeras. 
Ho has himself given ns the standard by which to try him, 
for he thus defines and describes the poot : 

“The rign and credentials of the poet are, that he announces that 
which no man foretold. He is tho true and only doctor; he knows 
and tells; he is tho only teller of news, for ho wa a present and privy 
to the appearance which ho describes. He is a beholder of ideas, and 
an utteror of the necessary and causal. For wo do net speak now of 
men of poetical talents, or of industry sad skill in metre, bat of tho 
true poet I took part in a conversation the other day, concerning a 
recent writer of lyrics, a roan of subtle mind, whoso head appeared to 
be a music box of delicate tunes and rhythms, olid whose skill and 
command oflangusgo wo could not sufficiently praise. But when tho 
question arose whether he was not only a lyrist, but a poet, we were 
obliged to confess that bo is plainly a contemporary, not an eternal 
mao. Hfi does not stand out of our low limitations, like a Chimborazo 
under the lino, running op from tho torrid base through all the clim¬ 
ates of tho globe, with bolts of the herbage of every latitude on its 
high and mottled sides; but this genius is the landscape-garden of s 
modern house, adorned with fountains and statues, with well-bred 
non and women standing and sitting in tbo walks and terraces. We 
hear through all the varied mntio tho ground tone of conventional 
life. Our poets ore men of talents who ring, and not the children of 
music. Tho argument is secondary, the finish of the verses is primary. 

"For it ia rot metres, but a metre-making argument, that makes a 
poem,—a thought ra> passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a 
plant or an animal, it baa an architecture of its own, and adorns naturo 
with a new thing. The thought and the form are equal in tho order 
of time, but in the order of genesis the thought is prior to the form. 
The poet has a new thought: he has a whole new experience to un¬ 
fold ; ho will tell us how it was with him, and all men will be the 
richer in bis fortune.”— Ettttyi, 2nd Series, pp. 9—11. 

It is the office of the post, bo tolls us, “ by tbo beauty 
of tilings ” to announce “ a nevr and higher beauty. Na¬ 
turo oftera all her creatures to him as a picture language.” 
“The poorest experience ia rich enough for all the purposes 
of expressing thought;” “tho world being put under 
the mind for verb and noun, the poet is he who can articu¬ 
late it; ” he “ turns the world to glass, and shows us all 
things in their right series and proportions.” For through 
that better perception he stands one step nearer things, 
and sees the flowing or metamorphosis/* perceives that 
thought is multiform; that within tne form of every crea- 

VOt~ X .—Crifitol 1Vriti*fl, 2 IS 
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tore is a force impelling it to ascend into a higher form, 
and, following with his eyes the life, uses the forms which 
express that life, and so his speech flows with tho flowing 
of nature.” “ The poet alone kuowb astronomy, chomiatiy, 
vegetation, and animation, for he does not stop at these 
facts, but employs them as signs.” 

u This insight, which expresses itself by what is called imagina¬ 
tion, is a very high sort of seeing, which does not come by study, 
but by the intellect being where and what it sees, by sharing the 
path or circuit of things through forms, and so making them trans- 
incid to others. Tho path of things is silent' Will they suffer a 
speaker to go with them ? A spy they will not suffer, a lover, a 
poet, is the transcendency of their own nature,—him they will suffer. 
The condition of true naming, on tho poet's part, is his resigning 
himself to the divine aaro which breathes through forms, and accom¬ 
panying that 

“It-it a secret which every intellectual man quickly learns, that, 
beyond tho energy of his possessed and conscious intellect, bo is eapa- 
blo of a new energy (as of an intellect doubled on itself), by abandon¬ 
ment to the nature of tilings ; that, beside bis privacy of power as an 
individual man, there is a great publio power, on which he can draw, 
by unlocking, at all risks, his human doors, and suffering tho ethe¬ 
real tides to roll and circulate through him: then he is cpugkt up 
into tho life of tho Universe, his speech is thunder, his thought is 
law, and his words are universally intelligible as the plants and ani¬ 
mals. Hie poet knows that he speaks adequately,'then, only when 
be speaks somewhat wildly, or, ‘ with the flower of tho mind; ’ not 
with the intellect, used as an organ, but with tho intellect released 
from all service, and suffered to take its direction from its celestial 
life; or, as the ancients were wont to express themselves, not with 
intellect alone, but with tho intellect inebriated by nectar. As tho 
traveller who has lost his way, throws bis reins on bis horse's neck, 
and trusts to tho instinct of tho animal to And Ills foad, so wo must 
do with the divine animal who carries us through this world. For 
if in any manner we can stimulate this instinct, new passages are 
opened for us into nature, tho mind flows into and through things 
hardest and highest, and the metamorphosis is possible."— Euays, 
2nd Series, pp. 28—30. 

.. In reading criticisms on Emerson's poetry, one is some¬ 
times reminded of a passage in Popys' Diary, where that 
worthy pronounces judgment on some of the works of 
Shakspearo. Perhaps it may bo thought an appropriate 
introduction to some strictures of our own. 
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u Aug. 20th, -1&66,- To Deptford by water, reading Othello, Moor 
of Venice*, which I have heretofore esteemed a mighty good pl*y, 
but haring so lately read tho Adventure* of Fire Hoar*, it Meat* a 
mean thing. Sept. 29th, 13G2. To the King'* Theatre, where w* aaw 
Midsummer Night'* Dream, which I had never wen before, nor shall ’ 
ever again, for it is the moat insipid and ridlculbu* play that over I 
saw in my life.” 

Emerson is certainly one 

" Qu«n to, Melpomene, easel 

Kftseestm plidda lamina vhkri* { 

Spues netnoroa corns 
Fingcnt JEolio carmine noHkm.t' 

Yot his best poetry is in his pro so, and his poorest, thin¬ 
nest, and least musical prose is in his poems. 

The “ Ode to Beauty” contains some beautiful thoughts 
in a fair form: 

“ Who gave the©, 0 Beauty, 

The key* of this breast,— 

Too credulous lorer 
Of blest and unblest 7 
Say, when in lapaed ages 
Thee knew I of old ? 

Or what was the service 
For which I was sold I 1 
When first my eye* «aw thee, 

I found me thy thrall, 

By magical drawing*, 

Sweet tyrant of all 1 
I drank at thy fountain 
Folse water* of thirst; 

Time intimate stranger. 

Thou latest and find 1 
Tliy dangerous glancea «- 

Make women of men; 

New-born, we are melting 
Into nature again."— Poem, pp. 136—137. 

Tho three pieces which seem the most perfect poems, 
both in matter and form, are tho “ Problem,” from which 
wo have already given liberal extracts above j a Bach in 
all,” which, however, is certainly not a groat poem, but 
simple, natural, and beautiful; and the u Sphinx,” which 
has higher merits than tho others, and is a poem of a good 
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deal of beauty. Tho Sphinx ia the creation of the old 
classic mythology. But her question ia wholly modern, 
though ah© haa oeen waiting eo long for tho seer to solve 
it, that ah© haa become drowsy. 

This ia he? problem: 

** Tho fate of the maa-chiM ; 

The meaning of mau.” 

All the material and animal world is at peace: 

“ Erect m a ran beam, 

Upeprlngetb the palm; 

The elephant Iron «*, 

Undaunted and calm ; 

In beautiful motion 

The thrush plies his wings ; 

Kind loaves of his covert, 

Your silence he sings. 


“ See, earth, air, sound, silence, 

Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted. 

One deity stirred,— 

Each the other adorning, 

Accompany still; 

Night veileth the morning, 

The vapour the hill.” 

In his ©arly ago man shares tho peace of the world : 

“ The babe by its mother 
Lie* bathed in joy; 

Glide its hours uncounted,— 

The mm is its toy; 

Shines the peace of all being, 

Without cloud, in its eyea j 
And the sum of the world 
, In soft miniature lies.” 

But when tho child becomes a man ho is ill at ease: 

M But man crouche* and blushes, 

Absconds and conceals ; 

Ha emepeth and peepeth, 

He palters and steals ; 
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IuBna, melancholy, 

Jealous glancing around, 

An oaf, an accomplice, 

He poiaous the ground* 1 

Mother Nature complains of hia condition : 

u Who has drugg’d my boy** cap? 

Who has mixM my boy** bread ? 

Who, with aadocas and matinee*, 

Has turn’d the man-child's head ? " 

Tho Sphinx wishes to know the meaning of all this. A 
poet answers that this is no mystery to him; man is supe¬ 
rior to nature, and its unconscious and ihVoluntary happi¬ 
ness is not enough for him; superior to the events of his 
own history, so tho joy which ho has attained is always 
unsatisfactory: 

’• Tho fiend that man harries 
la loro of the beat; 

Yawna the pit of the dragon. 

Lit by reya from the blest. 

The Lethe of nature. 

Can’t trance him again. 

Whoso aool aeea the perfect, 

Which hia eye* aeck in vain. 

** Profounder, profounder, 

Man’s spirt*, mast dive; 

To hi* aye-rolling orbit 
No goal will arrive; 

The heaven* that now draw him 
With sweetness untold. 

Once found,—for new heavens 
He apurneth the old.*' 

Even sad thingc turn out well: 

“ Pride ruin’d tho angels, 

Their sbamo them restores ; 

And tho joy that fa sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse." 

Thus tho riddle is solved ; then the Sphinx turns into 
beautiful things: • 

" Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouch'd no more in stone; 
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She in el ted into purple cloud, 

She silver'd in the moon ; 

She spired into a yellow florae; 
v She flower'd in blossoms red; 

She flow’d into a foaming wave; . 

She (stood Monaduoc’s head."— Poant, pp. 8—13. 

Wq pass ovor tho Threnody, where " well-suug woes ” 
might soothe a “ pensivo ghost-” The Dirge contains some 
stanzas that are mil of nature and well expressed : 

K Knows be who tills this lonely field, 

To reap its scanty corn, 

What myirtio fruit his acre* yield 
At midnight and at morn ? 

“ The winding Concord gleam'd below, 

Pouring as wide a flood 
As when my brothers, long ago, 

, Came with me to the wood. 

“ But they are gone—the boty«bnc« 

Who trod with mo this lovely vale; 

Tho strong, star-bright companions 
Are silent, low, and pale. 

u My good, my noble, in their prime, 

Who made this world the feast it was, 

Who learn'd with rae tlie lore of ti&e, 

Who loved this dwelling-place 1 

“ I touch this flower of silken leaf, 

Which once our childhood knew ; 

Its soft leaves wo and me with a grief 
Whose balsam never grew. 

“ Hearken to yon pine-warbler 
Singing aloft in the tree 1 
Hearest thou, 0 traveller, 

What be singeth to me ? 

“ Hot unless God made sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine, 

Out of that delicate lay oould’at thou 
Its heavy tele divine. 

° ‘ Go, lonely roan,’ it saith; 

‘They loved thee from their birth ; 
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Their bands were pure, and pure their faith,— 

' Thera are no such hearts on earth. 

w ‘ Ye cannot unlock your heart. 

The key is gone with these; 

The silent organ loaded chants 
The master’s requiem,’ "— Potmt, pp. 232—235. 

More is a little piece which has seldom been equalled in 
depth and beauty of thought; yet it has aomefcimea been 
complained of as obscure, wo see not why: 

TO RHEA. 

S 

w Turk, dear friend, * brother sooth ca, 

Not with flatteries, but truth*, 

Which tarnish not, but portly 
To light which (t&xui the morning’s eye. 

I have come from the spring-woods. 

From the fragrant solitudes; 

Listen what the poplar-tree 

And murmuring waters oouasell’d me, 

M If with love thy heart has horn’d j 
If thy love is unreturn’d; 

Hide thy grief within thy limit, 

Though it tear thee unexprena’d; 

For when love has onoe departed 
From the eyes of the false-hearted, 

And one by one ha* tom off quite 
The bandage* of purple light; 

Though thou wert the loveliest 
Form the soul had ever dron'd, 

Thou shall seem, in each reply, 

. ' A vixen to hia alter’d eye ; 

Thy softest pleadings teem too bold, 

Thy praying late will seem to scold ; 

Though thou kept the straight*** road, 

Yet thou arrest for and broad. 

“ But thou shalt do aa do the gods 
In their cloudlets periods; 

For of this lore be thou sure,— 

Though thou forget, the gods, secure, 

. Forget never their command, 

But make tire statute of this land. 
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As they lead, eo follow all, 

Ever havo done, over shall. 

Warning to tho blind and deaf, 

*TJs writtenon tho iron leaf, 

. Who drink* qf Cupid’sntctor evp 
ZovetA dotmward, and not ttp/ 

Therefore, who loves, of gods or rnen. 

Shall not by tha aamo bo loved again; 

HiJi sweetheart's idolatry 
Falla, in turn, a new degree. 

When a god i* once beguiled 
By beauty of a mortal child, 

And by her radiant youth delighted, 

He is not fool'd, bat warily knoweth 
His love ah all never be reunited. 

And the* the wisa Immortal doetb.— 

Tis bit study and delight 

To bless that creature day and night; 

From all evils to defend her; 

In her lap to pear all splendour; 

To ransack earth for riches rare, 

And fetch her stars to deck her hair ; 

Ho mixes music with her thoughts, 

And saddens her with heavenly doubts: 

All grace, all good hi* great heart knows, 

Profuse in love, the king bestown: 

Saying, 1 Hearken 1 earth, sea, air' 

Tim monument of my despair 
Build I to tha AH-Good, All-Fair. 

Not for a private good. 

But I, from ray beatitude, 

Albeit scorn'd as none was scorn’d, 

Adorn her as was none adorn’d. 

I make this maiden an eosatnplo 
To Nature, through her kingdoms ample, 

Whereby to model newer races, 

Statelier forma, and fairer faces; 

To carry man to new degrees 
Of power, and of comeliness. 

These present! he the hostages 
Which I pawn for ray release. 

See to thyself, 0 Universe 1 
Thou art better, and not worse.'— 

And the having given all, 

hi freed for ever from his thrall."— Pom*, pp. 21—24. 
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. Several of the other pieces are poor; some ore stiff and 
rude, having no lofty thoughts to atone for their unlovely' 
forms. Some have quaint names, which seem given to 
them out of mere caprice. Such are the following: Mith- 
ridates, Hamatreya, Hermione, Merlin, Merops, &c. These 
names are not more descriptive of the poems they are con¬ 
nected with, than are Jonathan and Bleazer of the men 
thus baptized. What have Astrea, Rhea, and Etienne de 
la Bo4ce to do with the poems wh ; " hear their names ? 

We should think the following lines, from Hermiono, 
were written by some of the youngest Emersonidao ;■ 

u Onco I dwelt apart, 

Now I live with all; 

As shepherd's lamp on far bill-side 
Seems, by the traveller espied, 

A door into the mountain heart, 

So didst thou quarry and unlock 
Highways for me through the rock. 

" Now, deceived, thou wand crest 
In strange lands unblest; . 

And my kindred come to soothe mo. 

Southward is my next of blood; 

Ho has come tbrongh fragrant wood, 

Drugg'd with sp.tco from climates warm. 

And in every twinkling glade, 

And twilight nook, 

Unveils thy form. » 

Out of the forest way 
Forth paced it yesterday; 

And when I eat by tho watercourse, 

Watching the daylight fade, 

It throbb’d up from th© brook."—Poems, pp. 153 —154. 

Such things are unworthy of such a master. 

Here is a passage which wo will not attempt to criticise. 
He is speaking of Lovo: 

** He will preach like a friar, 

And jump like a harlequin j 
He will read like a crier, 

And fight like a Paladin," &c. 

Good Homer sometimes nodded, they say j but when he 
went fast asleep, ho did not write lines or print them. 
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Hero is another specimen. It is Monadnoo that speaks : 

'* Anchor'd fast for many an ago, 

I await tho bard and sago, 

Who, in largo thoughts, like fair pearl-seed. 

Shall string Monadnoo like a bead.** 

And yet another: 

For tho present, hard 
Is tho fortune of the bard.” 

“ In the woods he travels glad, 

'Without bitter fortune mad, 

Melancholy without bad.'* 

Wo have seen imitations of this sort of poetry, which 
even surpassed the original. It does not seem possible 
that Emerson can write such stuff simply from “ lacking 
the accomplishment of verse/' Is it that ho has a false 
theory, and so wilfully writes iunumerous verso, and 
plays his harp, all jangling and thus out of tune ? Cer¬ 
tainly it seems so. In his poems he uses the old mytho¬ 
logy, and in bad taste; talks of Gods, and not God; 
of Pan, the Oreads, Titan, Jove, and Mors, the Parc® and 
tho Daemon. 

There are three elaborate poems which demand a word 
of notice. Tho "Woodnotes" contains some good thoughts, 
and some pleasing linos, but on tho whole a pino treo 
which should talk like Mr Emerson's pine ought to bo 
plucked up by tho roots and cast into tho depths of the 
sea. “ Monadnoo" is tho title of another piece which 
appears forced and unnatural, as well as poor and weak. 
The third is called “ initial, deemonic, and celestial Love." 
It is not without good thoughts, and here and there a good 
line, but in every attribute of pootry it is far inferior to 
his msjestio essay on Love. In his poetry Mr Emerson 
often loses his command of language, metaphors fail him, 
and the magnifioent images which adorn and beautify all 
his prose works, are gone. 

from what has been said, notwithstanding tbo faults wo 
have found in Emerson, it is plain that wo assign him a 
very high rank in tho literature of mankind. He is a very 
extraordinary man. To no English writer since Milton 
can wo assign so high a place; oven Milton himself, great 
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genius though ho was, and great architect of beauty, has 
not added so many thoughts to the treasury of the race; 
no, nor been the author of so much loveliness. Emerson 
is a man of genius such as does not often appear, inch as 
has never appeared before in America, and but seldom in 
the world. He learns from all sorts of men, bnt no English 
writer, we think, is so original. Wo sincerely lament the 
want of logic in his mothod, and his exaggeration of tho 
intuitive powers, the unhappy consequences of which we 
see in some of his followers and admirers. They will be 
more faithful than he to the false principle which he lavs 
down, and will think themselves wise because they do 
not study, learned because they are ignorant of books, 
and inspired because* they say what outrages common sense. 
In Emerson's poetry there is often a ruggedness and want 
of finish which seems wilful in a*man like him. This 
fault is very obvious in those pieces ho has put before his 
several essays. Sometimes there is a seed-corn of thought 
in the piece, bnt the piece itself seems like a pile of rub¬ 
bish shot out of a cart which hinders the seed from germ¬ 
inating. His admirers and imitators not unfrequcntly give 
us only the rubbish and probably justify themselves by the 
example of their master. Spite of these defects, Mr 
Emerson, on the whole, speaks with a holy power which 
no other man possesses who now writes the English tongue. 
Others have more readers, are never sneered at by respect¬ 
able men, aro oftener praised in the journals, have greater 
weight in tho pulpits, the cabinets, and the councils of tho 
nation; but there is none whose words so sink into the 
mind and heart of young men and maids; none who work 
so powerfully to fashion tho character of the coming age. 
Seeing the power which ho exercises, and the influence ne 
is likely to nave on generations to come, we are jealous of 
any fault in his matter, or its form, and have allowed no 
private and foolish friendship to hinder ns from speaking 
of his faults. 

This is his source of strength: his intellectual and moral 
sincerity. He looks after Truth, Justice, and Beauty. 
He has not uttered a word that is false to his own mind or 
conscience; has not suppressed a word because he thought 
it too high for men's comprehension, and therefore dan¬ 
gerous to tho repose of men. He never compromises. 
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He sees the chasm between the ideas which come of man's 
nature and the institutions which represent only his history; 
he does not seek to cover up the chasm, which daily grows 
wider between Truth and Public Opinion, between Justice 
and tho State, between Christianity and the Church; he 
does not seek to dll it up, but he asks men to step over 
and build institutions commensurate with their ideas. Ho. 
trusts himself, trusts man, and trusts God. He has con¬ 
fidence in all the attributes of infinity. Hence ho is serene; 
nothing disturbs the even poise of his character, and he walks 
orect. Nothing impedes him in his search for the true, 
tho lovely, and the good; no private hope, no private fear, 
no lovo of wife or child, or gold, or ease, or fame. Ho 
never seeks his own reputation; he takes care of his Being, 
and loaves his seeming to take care of itself. Fame may 
seek him; ho never goes out of his way a single inch for 
her. 

Ho has not written a line which is not conceived in the 
interest of mankind. Ho never writes in the interest of a 
section, of a party, of a church, of a man, always in the 
interest of mankind. Hence comes tho ennobling influ¬ 
ence of his works. Host of the literary men of America, 
most of the men of superior education, represent the ideas 
and interest of some party: in all that concerns the wel¬ 
fare of the human race, they are proportionsbly behind 
tho mass who have only the common culture; so while the 
thought of the people is democratic, putting man before 
tho accidents of a man, tho literature of the nation is aris¬ 
tocratic, and opposed to the welfare of mankind. Emerson 
belongs to the exceptional literature of the times—and 
while his culture joins him to the history of man, his ideas 
and his whole life enable him to represent also the nature 
of man, and so to write for tho future. He is one of the 
rare exceptions amongst our educated men, and helps 
redeem American literature from tho reproach of imitation, 
conformity, meanness of aim, and hostility to tho progress 
of mankind. No faithful man is too low for his approval 
and encouragement; no faithless man too high ana popu r 
lor for his reouke. 

A good test of tho comparative value of books, is the 
state they leave you in. Emerson leaves you tranquil, re¬ 
solved on noble manhood, fearless of the consequences; 
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he gives men to mankind, and mankind to the laws of 
God. His position is a striking one. Eminently a child 
of Christianity and of the American idea, ho is oat of the 
Church and out of the State. In the midst of Calvinistic 
and Unitarian superstition, ho does not fear God, bnt 
loves and trusts Him. He does not worship the idols of 
oar time—wealth and respectability, the two calves set np 
by oar modern Jeroboam. He fears not Hie damnation 
these idols have the power to inflict—neither poverty nor 
social disgrace. In busy and bustling New-England comes 
out this man - serene and beautiful as a star, and shining 
like “ a good deed in a naughty world." -Reproached as 
an idler, ho is active as the sun, and pours out his radiant 
truth on Lyceums at Chelmsford, at Waltham, at Lowell, 
and all over the land. Out of a cold Unitarian Church 
roso this most lovely light. Hero is Boston, perhaps tho 
most humane city in America, with its few noble men and 
women, its beautiful charities, its material vigour, and its 
hardy enterprise; commercial Boston, where honour is 
weighod in the public scales, and justice reckoned by tho 
dollars it brings; conservative Boston, tho grave of the 
Revolution, wallowing in its wealth, yet grovelling for 
more, seeking only money, careless of justice, stuffed with 
cotton yet hungry for tariffs, sick with the greedy worm 
of avarice, loving money as the end of life, and bigots as 
the means of preserving it; Boston with toryism in its 
parlours, toryism in its pulpits, toryism in its press, itself 
a toxy town, preferring the accidents of man to man him¬ 
self—and amidst it all thero comes Emerson, graceful as 
Phoebus-Apollo, fearless and tranquil as the sun he was 
supposed to guide, and pours down the enchantment of 
his light, which falls where'er it may, on dust, on diamonds, 
on decaying heaps to hasten their rapid rot, on seeds new 
sown to quicken their ambitious germ, on virgin minds of 
youths and maids to waken tho natural seed of nobleness 
. therein, and make it grow to beauty and to manliness. 
Such is tho beauty of ms speech, such the majesty of his 
ideas, such tho power of the moral sentiment in men, and 
such tho impression which his whole character makes on 
them, that they lend him, everywhere, their ears, and 
thousands bless his manly thoughts. 
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The History of the United Stoics of America, from the Dis¬ 
covery of tnc Continent to the Organization of Government 
under the Federal Constitution. By Richard Hildreth. 
In three volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849 . 

At tho present day, the United States present one of the 
most interesting ana important political phenomena over 
offered in the history of mankind. England has planted 
her colonies in. New Holland, in New Zealand, in the East 
and the West Indies, at Cape Good Hope, mid at Labrador; 
at Mauritius, Gibraltar, and in the Islands of the Pacific. 
She has forced an entrance into China; sho longs to get 
firm footing in Borneo and Nicaragua. Wheresoever her 
children wander, they carry the seed out of which British 
institutions ore sure to grow; institutions,however, which 
never produce their like, but nobler and better on uuother 
soih Omitting all mention of Ireland, abundantly treated 
in a previous article, America was the oldest of these colo- 
nies; the first to detach itself from tho parent stem, and is, 
perhaps, the prophecy of what most of the others are des¬ 
tined to become. 

It must be a vigorous-tribe of men which can hold so vast 
a portion of the earth, while themselves are so few in num¬ 
bers. Three hundred years ago, in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, England was a third-rate power in Europe. Her 
population was less than three millions, her exports were 
trifling, and consisted of tho raw materials of her clumsy 
agriculture, and'her mineral treasures, which the Tyrians 
had traversed the ocean to purchase two thousand years 
before. Her soil could hardly raise a salad. Scotland was 
independent; Ireland not wholly subject to English rule; 
Wales had but lately been added to her realm. She was 
remarkable chiefly for the stormy seas which girt the Isle, 
and the chalky cliffs along her shore; for the fogs that 
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cover it j for the rudeness of her inhabitants and the tough 
valour of her soldiers. Now, in three hundred yean, Eng¬ 
land contains some seventeen millions of inhabitants ; Soot- 
land and Ireland, ten millions more. Russia, Austria, and 
France, are the only nations in Europe that outnumber her 
in population. Turkov, with nine millions, and Spain, 
with twelve, are powerless besido her. Her ships are in 
all the oceans of the world; the sun never sets onher flag; 
her subjects capture the whale at Baffin's Bay, and the 
elephant in India; they sport at hunting lions in South 
Africa. Her navigators, with scientific hardihood, explore 
each corner of the Northern Sea, or, locked in .ice, wait the 
slow hand of death, or the Blower sun of an arctic summer. 
She has climes too cold for the reindeer; climee too hot 
almost for tho sugar-cane and the pine-apple; the lean 
larch of Scotland, and the banyan-tree of Hindostan, both 
grow in tho same empire. Esquimaux, Gaboon, and Sans¬ 
crit, are tongues subject to Britain. At least an eighth 
part of the men now living in the world owe allegiance to 
the queen of that little island. 

Her children came to America when tho nation was in all 
tho vigour of its most rapid growth. The progress of their 
descendants in population and in wealth has been without 
parallel. Two hundred and fifty years ago, there was not 
an English settler in the United States ; now the popula¬ 
tion is not far from two-and-twenty millions; two-thirds 
of the people are of English origin. The increase of pro¬ 
perty has been more rapid than that of numbers. In fiftv 
years, Boston has multiplied her inhabitants nearly five-fold, 
and her property moro than twenty-five-fold in tho same 
time. The increase of intelligence is very remarkable, and 
probably surpasses that of property. 

The Americans ore now trying a political experiment 
which has hitherto been looked on with great suspicion 
and even horror. Hero is a democracy on a large scale; 
a church without a bishop; a state without a king; society 
(in tho Free States} without the theoretical distinction of 
patrician and plebeian. What is moro surprising, the ex¬ 
periment succeeds better than its most sanguine friends 
ever dared to hope. The evils which were ipproh. nded 
have not yet befallen us. The “ Bed Republic," which 
hostilo prophets foretold, has not come to pass; there are 
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u red ” monarchies, enough of them, the other sido of the 
world, bora rod j doomed, wo four, to die in that sad livery 
of woe; but in America, the person of the citizen is still 
respected quite os much as in Austria and England; and 
nowhere in the world is property safer or so much honour¬ 
ed ; the lovers of liberty here are lovers of order as its con¬ 
dition, Even Mr Carlyle, accustomed to sneak of America 
with bitterness and contempt, and of the ballot-box with 
loathing and nausea, confesses to the success of the experi¬ 
ment so far as wealth and numbers are concerned. Indeed, 
it is a matter of rejoicing to warm-hearted men, that we 
have cotton to cover and corn to feed the thousands of 
exiles who yearly are driven by hunger from England, to 
seek a home or a grave on the soil of America. It is inter¬ 
esting to study tho growth of the American people; to 
observe the progress of {the idea on which the government 
rests, and tho attempts to make the idea an institution. 

This is one of the few great nations which can trace its 
history back to certain beginnings; there is no fabulous 
period in our annals; no mythical centuries, when 
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To be rightly appreciated, American history requires to 
be written by a Democrat. A Theocrat would condemn 
our institutions for lacking an established church with its 
privileged priesthood; an Aristocrat, for the absence of 
conventional nobility. Military men might sneer at the 
smallness of tho army and navy; and esthetic men de¬ 
plore the want of a splendid court, the lack: of operatic and 
other spectacles in the largo towns. Tho Democrat looks 
for the substantial welfare of the people, and studies Ame¬ 
rica with reference to that point. At present, America is 
not remarkable for her literature or her art; she has made 
resoectable advances in science/ but her industrial works 
ana her political institutionsjsro by far her most remarkable 
achievements hitherto. Wo aro not nangmna enough to 
suppose that all tho advantages of all the other forms of 
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government arc to bo secured in tikis, bat jet trust that the 
moat valuable things will be preserved here. In doe time, 
we doubt not, the Higher results of civilisation will appear, 
and we shall estimate the greatness of the nation not morelj 
by its numbers, its cotton, its cattle, and its 'com. But 
“ that is not first which is spiritual-” First of all, tho im¬ 
perious wonts of the body must be attended to,—tho woods 
ore to be felled, the log-cabins bailt, the corn got into the 
ground, tho wild beasts destroyed, tho savages kept at 
peace. There must be many generations between the 
woodsman who erects tho first shanty of logs, and the poet 
who sheds immortal beauty on logs and lumberers. Were 
there not ages between tho wooden hut of Arcadian Polos- 
gos in Greece and the Parthenon ? From mythical Cecrops 
to Aristophanes, the steps are many, each a generation. 
The genius of Liberty only oaks two things—time and 
space. Space enough she has, all America is before her; 
time she takes possession of fast enough, onlv a second at 
once; and in tne course of ages, wo tnink she will make 
her mark on tho world. Up to this time the achievement# 
of America are, taken as a whole, such as we need not 
much blush at. Some things there were and are to be 
ashamed of—not of tho whole. That dreadful blot of slavery 
remains yet, an Ireland in America; among the whites, on 
tho one hand, causing the most shameful poltroonery which 
modem times can redden at, and, on the other, calling 
forth heroism, that seems almost enough to redeem the 
wickedness which has brought it to light. Bat, turning 
to that half of the nation free from direct personal contact 
with this sin of the state, forgetting for a moment the fool¬ 
ishness of “ noli tied sages,” the cowardice of those leaders 
who never dare enact justice as a statute, but take the re¬ 
sponsibility of making iniquity a law, and omitting the de¬ 
falcation of men who forsake their habitual worship of a 
calf of gold, to bow down before a face of dougb,—there 
is certainly a gratifying spectado. Here are some fifteen 
millions or free men, toying the voluntary system in church 
and state, richer than any other people of tho same num¬ 
bers in the world, and with the aggregate wealth of tho 
nation more equally distributed; a nation well fed, well 
clothed, well housed, industrious, temperate, well governed, 
and respecting one another and themselves; that certainly 
vol. x.—Critie*I Wrilinft, 2. 17 
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is something. In all tbit territory there are probably more 
muskets in tho bauds of private men than there aro habit¬ 
ations, yet not one is kept for actual defence and, through, 
the Free States, no soldier walks abroad with loaded gun; 
only in the large towns is there a visiblo police. There 
are not two thousand soldiers of the state in all that terri¬ 
tory, and they are as inoffensive to the citizens as the scare¬ 
crows in tho field, only not so useful, nor so well paying 
for their keep. Of this population some three millions aro 
in the public schools, academies, and colleges. Nowhere 
are churches so numerous, or so well attended; nowhere 
such indications of happiness, comfort, intelligence, moral¬ 
ity among tho mass of men. This, we repeat, is some¬ 
thing. We havo no very great men; wo have never had 
such. An Alexander, a Cmsar, a Charlemagne, a Napoleon, 
we havo not had. Perhaps we nover shall; but it is hardly 
worth while to go into mourning yet for the absence of such. 
Great artists, poets, philosophers, men of letters, we havo 
not had, hitherto. YTo have shown no great respect for 
such, to our shame be it spoken; but in duo time we may 
trust that they also will come and shine for egos, with tho 
halo of genius around their brow. However, it dees seem 
a little remarkable that, in America, everything seems to bo 
done democratically—by the combined force of many men 
with moderate abilities, and not by one man of Herculean 
powers. It was so in the early periods of the nation; so 
in the Revolution, and so now. It has always been so 
with the Teutonic tribes of men, much more than with the 
nations from the Shomitic stock. With them there comes 
a Moses, or a Mohammed, who overrides a nation for one or 
two thousand years, and its progress seems to be by a series 
of leaps; while the western nations, with less nationalism, 
and more individualism, accomplish less in that way, but 
slope upwards by a more gradual ascent. In tho English 
Revolution, there was no one great man who condensed 
the >.ige into himself, and created tho institutions of coming 
generations, as Moses and Mohammed havo dono: spite of 
the great abilities and great services of Cromwell, no just 
historian will claim that for him. It was so in the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution; so in the French. Washington led our 
armies, and Napoleon the lotions of Franco, but neither 
gave tho actors the idea which was slowly or suddenly to 
be realized in institutions. 
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It is an interesting work to trace the growth of the 

sent condition; to discover and pointout the causes wldch 
have helped that growth, and the causes which hare hin¬ 
dered it. To & philosophical historian this is no unpromising 
field; the facta are well known; it is easy to ascertain tho 
ideas ont of which the general political institutions of Amer¬ 
ica have grown; it is not difficult to see the historical 
causes which have modified these institutions, giving them 
their present character and form. None but a demo¬ 
crat can thoroughly appreciate that history. As the his¬ 
tory of Christianity must bo written by a Christian who can 
write from within, and the history of art by a man with an 
artistic soul, so must the history of America be written by 
a democrat—wo mean one who puts man before the acci¬ 
dents of man, valuing his permanent nature more than the 
transient results of his history. 

American history, up to the adoption of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, forms a whole, and has a certain unity which is not 
obvious at first sight. The several colonies were getting 
established, learning to stand alone; they were quite unlike 
in their origin, form of. government, ecclesiastical and othor 
institutions. Very different ideas prevailed in Georgia and 
New Hampshire. Looked at carelessly, they Boom only 
divergent, but when studied carefully, it seems as if there 
was a regular plan, and as if the whole was calculated to 
bring about the present result. No doubt there was such a 
concatenation of part with part, only the plan lay in God, 
not in the mind of Oglethorpe and Captain Smith, of Carver 
and Boger Williams. 

Considering this history as an organio whole, to treat it 
philosophically, it seems to ua it is necessary i , describe 
the material theatre on which this'historic drama is to be 
acted out; to describe the American continent, telling of 
its extent and peculiarities in general, its soil, climate, and 
natural productions, and its condition at tho timo when the 
white men first landed on its shores; this, of coarse, com¬ 
prises a description of the inhabitants at that time in pos¬ 
session of its soil. 

Then the historian is to toll us of the men who came 
hero to found tins empire; of their origin, their character, 
and their history in general. He is to tell the external 
17 • 
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causes which, brought them here, or the motives which im¬ 
pelled them; and the ideas which they brought, as well as 
those which sprung up under their new circumstances. 
Next, he is to show speculatively by the idea, and practically 
by the facts, how these ideas worked under the new condi¬ 
tions of the people; how they acted on circumstances and 
circumstances on them, and what institutions came thereof. 
The historian very poorly performs his duty who merely 
relates the succession of rulers, the increase or diminution 
of wealth and numbers, the coming on of wars, and the 
termination thereof, the rise of great men, with their de¬ 
cline and fall, and the presence of institutions, without tell¬ 
ing of the ideas they represented. Showing the continual 
growth of title ideas which create the institutions, is little 
more than tho work of an annalist or chronicler. 

If a great idea appears in human affairs, founding new 
institutions and overturning the old, it is part of tho work 
of a philosophical historian to give us the story of this idea; 
to refer it back to its origin in the permanent nature of 
man, or the accidents of his development; to show the 
various attempts to make the thought a thing, and the 
idea a fact. Such is the case in American history: politi¬ 
cal institutions were set agoing here radically unlike any 
others in the world. True, we may find points of agree¬ 
ment between the American and various European govern¬ 
ments. The trial by jury dates far back beyond the “ gray 
goose 0 code, and has its origin in remote antiquity; the 
habeas carpus is doubtless of English origin, and its his¬ 
tory may be read in HalLorn, and elsewhere; the notion of 
delegates to represent corporations, or republics, may have 
originated with the early Christians, who sent their ministers 
and other servants (or masters) to some provincial synod; 
the idea of individual liberty, the sacredness of tho person 
before the state, may be traced to the wilds of Germany long 
before the time of Christ. We know how much of Amer¬ 
ican freedom maybe found in Sir John Fortescue's Lauda¬ 
tion of tho laws of England, or in the books of Moses, if we 
will; but yet the American government, in nation, estate, 
and town, is an original thing. The parts are old, many of 
them, but tho whole is the most original thing that can be 
found in the political history of the world, for many an 
age. Almost every special and true moral precept of the 
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Now Testament may be foiind in some heathen or Hebrew 
writer before Jeans, but yet, spite of that, Christianity 
was on original form of religion, as much so as the statue 
of a goddess, which a Grecian sculptor gathered by a grand 
eclecticism from five hundred Spartan maids, corrected by 
the ideal in his own creative ana critical mind. 

Yon trace the secret cause of the American institutions 
far off in the- 'history of mankind. Here it is a dim senti¬ 
ment in the breast of the German in the Horcynian forest'; 
then again it bums in the bosom of the Christian, and ho 
tells the world that God is no respecter of persons, that 
Jew and Gentile are alike to Him. But-it leads, at first, 
to no political consequences; even its ecclesiastical results 
arc trifling, and its social consequences at first of email 
moment. It could not make St Paul hostile to personal 
Roman slavery. In the Middle Ages you trace the path 
of this idea. Sometimes it goes over the mountain side, 
and is seen amid the works of great men, but commonly 
it winds along in the low valleys of human life; a little 
patl\, known only to the people, and worn by their feet, 
not knowing whither it leads them; a by-path for the 
vassal, not the highway which the baron and prelate took 
care to have in oraer. The record of its existence is found 
in the song of the peasant or in the popular proverb; in 
some fabulous legend of unhistorical times,—times that 
never were,—or in the predictions of days to come. This 
idea has not a place in the pulpit of the minister; but in 
the silent cell of the devout mystic it has its dwelling- 
place, and gladdens his enraptured heart as a vision of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Now it waxes mighty, and contends against the oppres¬ 
sion of tyrannical men, less in the state than in the church. 
Fast as it becomes an idea, men organize it as well as 
they can, now in little convents or monasteries, then in 
trading companies; then in guilds of mechanics; in cities 
and small states, as in Italy and in the Low Countries, 
in'Switzerland, and the Haase towns. At length this 
impulse—it was hardly an idea—puts all Europe into 
commotion. Men call for spiritual freedom. Under the 
guidance of that great spirit who stands as the water-shed 
between the Middle Ages and modern times, feeling the 
contradictions of a divided age, under Martin Luther, men 
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break the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny they have borne 
so long. Liberty of conscience was all mankind called for, 
bnt for that time they must* nut np with liberty of consci¬ 
ence limited on the divine side by tho Bible, on the human 
side by the king. Strait and oppressive limits both proved 
to bo,—bonds that approached nearer and threatened to 
crush the straggling soul. Still men were not satisfied; 
they wanted political liberty as* well as spiritual, and of 
spiritual much more than they got. How rapidly the idea 
of a free state got abroad over Europe. Bodinus, in his 
BopubHc; Thomas More, in his Utopia; Bacon, in his New 
Atlantis,—very undemocratic men at tho best,—are wit¬ 
nesses to the power of this demand. The sentiment had 
long been in men's hearts,—it was now rapidly becoming 
on idea. Kings and priests told men the less liberty they 
had the better; if they tried to go alone they would cer¬ 
tainly fall. Was it not better to sit on tho hearth of the 
king, thoir head under the apron of the church, than thus 
try to walk in the open air ? There was good and bad 
ecripturo for such a course,—and of precedents tho v^orld 
was full. But men would not bo satisfied; the king's 
hearth was warm, and tho motherly apron of tho church 
made tho head easy and comfortable, but there was a 
divino soul in man which would break out into all sorts of 
poasant wars, of Jock Cade's rebellions, of Runymedcs, 
and tho like. At length the idea gets so fully set forth, 
as an idea, and so widely spread abroad by fanatics, and 
amongst sober men, that the chief question is,. Whcro 
shall the idea first become a fact ? Shall it be in Germany, 
where the ecclesiastical Reformation began and succeeded 
most ? No, the feudal system had taken deep root in tho 
Teutonic soil, and could not be pulled up for some ages to 
come; the Reformation hod affected thought in all depart¬ 
ments, in Germany, but politics suffered httle change, and 
by that little it does not appear that the people woro 
directly gainers, to any considerable degree. Could it bo 
in Franco ? There was a body of onlightenod men taking 
tho lead in European science and literature, bnt thero waa 
no intelligence in the people. They seemed subjects of 
authority, not subjects of reason, and, though they now 
and then gave indication of the sentiment for freedom, 
which has since become so mighty in that nation, yet then 
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po idea of it swept through tho land, stirring the tree- 
tops, and agitating the grass and the very dost. Ip 
Franco there was a gorgeous court; a wealthy king; 
nobles, rich, famous, and of long-renowned descent; there 
were soldiers with genius and skill; merchants and artists, 
and clergymen, from Abbl Jean to Cardinal Richelieu, 
but there was no people to appreciate or desire freedom. 
In Spain noono woula think or free institutions ; tho mind 
of the nation, chained by the state and palsied by the 
church, had only life enough left for the mere external 
things, for gold and sugar; even her European posses¬ 
sions die could not hold against tho vigour of Protestant 
Dutchmen. Italy had given lessons in commerce, arts, 
literature, religion, and politics to all the rest of Europe. 
In tho Dork Ages sho had kept the holy fire of science 
and of literaturo, covered in the ashes of her old renown, 
and when occasion ojETercd raked the embers, with hor 
garment fanning thorn to a flame, and sent little sparkles 
thereof to Scotland, Ireland, Engliund, and to all the north. 
While despotism laid his iron rod on all the north of 
Europe, and the centre too, little commonwealths sprung 
up at practical Venice, at prudent Pisa, and at haughty 
Florence, as a poet calls them; green gardens wore they 
in a snowy world, filled with many a precious plant. But 
these, too, had declinod. Art, literature, science, 11 la 
bella tcienza,” the sweet art of poesy, had flourished there, 
but tho nature of libortv oravod another soil. Tho Reform¬ 
ation, which winnowea the nations with a rough wind, 
did not separate tho wheat from the chaff in Italy. The 
priests wore too powerful; the peoplo too indolent; tho 
chaff is so thick, and dry withal, that the poor whoat can 
.germinate but slowly. ' 

" Ay I down to the dost with than, iUtm u they in," 

might well bo said of Italy in the end of the sixteenth 
century. Other vineyards she had helped to plant, hot 
her own she had not kept. The last service she did man¬ 
kind was, perhaps, the greatest: shs showed them a new 
and savage world beyond the fabled island of Atlantis in 
tho West. Columbus end Amerigo, Vcrrasani and the 
Cabots, were pioneers of freodom for mankind. When 
Columbus turned his bark's head to the West, be little 
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know that he wm loading the nations to universal demo¬ 
cracy : but so it seems now. 

The new idea must come across the water to make its 
fortune. To escape the persecution of the dragon with 
seven heads and ten horns, the man-child must flee with 
his mother into the wilderness and there sojourn, said our 
fathers, giving a “ private interpretation ” to a dark “ pro¬ 
phecy ;” at any rate, the American “earth helped the 
woman.” Here, three thousand miles from their native 
land, out of the reach of old aristocratic institutions, the 
new nation could unfold its sentiment to an idea, could de¬ 
velops the idea into institutions; and, trying the experi¬ 
ment on a small scale at first, prepare to found a great 
empire on the American idea that all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able rights, and that it is the business of a government to 
preserve for each man the perfect enjoyment of all theao 
natural rights, on the sole condition that he does the cor¬ 
responding duties. 

There arc two great periods of human history. In the 
one men seek to establish unity of action, and form the 
individuals into tribes and states. This is commonly dono 
to the loss of personal freedom: the state subdues the citi- 
sen, and he becomes the subject merely. In religion, tho 
ante-christian forms represent this phase of men's affairs, 
and, in politics, it is indicated by aristocracies, monarchies, 
and despotisms. Then comes the second great period of 
history, in which men seek for personal freedom. In re¬ 
ligion, this is represented by Christianity, not the Christi¬ 
anity of the Catnolics or the Protestants, but the absolute 
religion of human nature; in politics, by a democracy, tho 
government of all, for all, and by all. The settlers of Amer¬ 
ica, in coming here, mainly escaped from the institutions 
of tho former period of history; the institutions which onco 
helped mankind, but at length hindered them. They 
brought with them the sentiments and ideas of the samo 
period, imperfectly formed, and such helps and institutions 
as had previously come out of their sentiments end ideas. 
They came from a nation more vigorous in tho arts of peaco 
than any which the world had seen before. They came 
from that nation in the time of its greatest spiritual vigour. 
They brought with them the best treasures of the private 
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spiritual earnings of the English nation—the common law, 
the habeas corpus, trial by purr, the form of representative 
government, the rich, noble literature of England, of its 
Elizabethan age. From the general spiritual treasures of 
the world, thmr brought Christianity and the experience of 
mankind for five or six thousand years. Virgin America, 
hidden away behind the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is now 
to be married to mankind. 

The first settlers came with different motives and ex¬ 
pectations, driven by different forms of necessity. Thero 
came two types of men quite unlike in most important 
particulars—the sutlers of the North and.tho South, the 
Puritans of New-England, the secular and more worldly 
planter of Virginia and the CaroUnas, They came from 
different motives, for a different purpose; they founded 
different institutions, which produce the contradictory re¬ 
sults we now see. The difference between South Carolina 


and Massachusetts in 1850, dates plainly back to the diiV 
ferent origin of the two colonies. New-England was set¬ 
tled for the sake of an idea; Virginia and the Carolines by 
men who reasonably thought to better their condition and 
make thoir fortune. M. Chevalier long ago pointed out 
tho distinction between these two types, the Puritan and 
the Cavalier; only he finds a distinction in birth, wealth, 
and breeding, in favour of the Cavalier, which he would 
not have found had he known American history somewhat 
better. However, the difference between the secular and 
the religious colonies still continues in the descendants of 
the two. But these types unite, or will unite, as ho says, 
to form a future national type, namely, the Western man. 

Let us look at tho volumes of Mr Hildreth. His work 
is divided into forty-eight chapters, and, beginning with 
the first voyage of Columbus, ends with tho election of tho 
first President after the adoption of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. When so great a theme is to be treated in the small 
compass of throe volumes, the author must needs be brief; 
accordingly, he despatches quite summarily the preliminary 
matter, relating to tho discoveries of the continent by tho 
Italian navigators, and briefly sketches a picture of the 
country and its inhabitants at the period when European 
colonization first began. The account of the Indians is 
short, occupying but about twenty pages, yet distinct and 
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clear; for ono bo brief it is tho best account wo remember 
to bare Boon. The whole Indian population within tho 
limits of tho United States and west of tho Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, ho thinks never exceeded, if it over reached, three 
hundred thousand; others make the number not far from 
ono hundred and eighty thousand. Tho Indiano have not 
vet received the attention which they demand from tho 
Historian and tho philosopher; they are as remarkable 
monuments in tho development of tho human race as the 
fossils are in the history of the physical changes of this 
earth. But they ore passing away; their institutions, 
manners, traditions, and language will soon be forgotten, 
and by and by it will bo impossible to reconstruct the his¬ 
tory of which they furnish so valuable a chapter. 

Mr Hildreth speaks of the French settlements in America, 
and then comes to the history of the English colonisation 
hero. For a long time there is an apparent want of unity 
in the Subject, which no historical treatment can wholly 
disguise. The reader is hurried from Virginia to. New- 
England, then to Now York, to Maryland, to the Carolinas, 
to Pennsylvania, to Delaware, and to Georgia. Howovor, 
for a long time, Virginia and New-Englana are tho objects 
of chief interest. Wo shall dwell chiefly on the latter, and 
coll tho attention of oar readers to some things of consider¬ 
able importance in the story of America. The character 
of tho Puritans has been the theme of unqualified praise 
and unqualified condemnation; the Puritan of Hume, of 
Macaulay, and of Bancroft are quite different characters. 
Perhaps no ono of these three great masters of the art of 
history has given ns a fair ana just likeness of tho men. 
Mr Hildreth is not ambitious in his attempt to defend the 
fathers of New-England; he rather leaves their actions to 
speak for themselves. He thus speaks of them, how¬ 
ever :— 

u As tho other traditions of the Church fell more and more into 
•contempt, the entire reverence of the people was concentrated upon 
tho Bible, recently made accessible in an English version, and read 
with cagercoaa, not as a mere form of words to be solemnly and 
ceremoniously gone through with, but as an inspired revelation, an 
indisputable authority b science, politics, morals, life. It began, in¬ 
deed, to be judged necessary, by the more ardent and sincere, that 
all existing institution* b church and state, all social relations, and 
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the habits of overy-day life abeald he reconstructed, end made to 
v inform to tibia divine model. Thoso vrbo entertained these seati- 
meat* increased to a considerable party, composed chiefly, indeed, 
of the humbler daaaea, yeomen, trader*, and mechanics, but includ¬ 
ing, also, clergymen, merchants, landed proprietor*, and even some 
of the nobility. They 'were derided by those not inclined to go with 
them as Puritan* ; but the austerity of their lives and doctrines, 
and their confident claim to internal assurance of a second birth and 
special election as the children of God, made a powerful impression 
on tba multitude, while the high schemes they entertained for the 
reconstruction of society brought them into sympathy with all that 
was great and heroic in the nation. 

•• The Puritans denounced the Church ceremonies, and presently 
the hierarchy; but they long entertained profound reverence for tiro 
Church itself, and a superstitious terror of schism. Some of the 
bolder and more ardent, whose obscurity gave them courage, took at 
length the decisive step of renouncing the English communion, and 
aetting up a church of their own, upon what they conceived to be the 
Bible model. That, however, was going farther than the great body 
of the Puritans wished ordered to follow, and these separatists re¬ 
mained for many years obscure and inconsiderable."—Vol. I. pp. 
163—164. 

There are certain peculiarities in the institutions they 
at first founded, which Mr Hildreth very properly dwells 
upon and exposes. We refer to the thoocratical govern¬ 
ments which they founded. No historian of America has 
so fully done them justice in this respect. Ho fears no 
man; he is not misfed by any reverence for the Puritans; 
ho shows no antipathy to them; extenuates nothing, adds 
nothing, and sets down nought in malice. We shall dwell 
a little on the thoocratical tyranny which they sought to 
exercise. In 1629, John and 8amuel Browne, at Salem, 
insisted on using, the liturgy of the English Church, and 
set up a separate worship of their own, for that purpose. 
The -ore arrested as u incorrigible,” “ factious ana evil 
conditioned,” and shipped homo to England. 

In 1631, tho government of Massachusetts decided that 
no man shall be admitted a freeman, that is, a voter, a 
citizen in full, unless he were a member of a church in the 
colony. The candidate for church membership must state 
his “religious experience” before the church, convince 
them of hi* “assurance” and “justification,” before he 
shall be admitted as a member. Thus the road to the 
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ballot-box led through the church, and lay directly in the 
rangeof the pulpit. Hence it was no easy matter to be¬ 
come a freeman. Mr Hildreth says not a fourth part of 
the adult population were church members. Baptism was 
the special privilege of church members and their “infant 

Hate clergy were aristocratic, in the evil sense of that 
word. They would not let the inhabitants of Newtown 
[Cambridge] remove to Connecticut in 1684, for “ the re¬ 
moval of a candlestick is a great judgment, which onght 
to be avoided/ 1 Fine# were imposed for absence from 
public worship; they aided the “Patricians 11 to carry 
“ the point against the Plebeians. 11 

Stephen Goldsmith was fined fort? pounds, forced to 
make acknowledgment in all the churches (1636), and 
give bonds for a hundred pounds, because be said all tho 
ministers in the colony, except Allen Wheelwright, and, 
“ aa ho thought, Mr Hooker, 11 “ did teach a covenant of 
works. 11 Men were forbidden to erect a dwelling more 
than half a mile from the meeting-house, says Mr Hudreth. 
The Puritan authorities became as arbitrary and unjust 
as the court of “ High Commission, 11 in England; and 
persecuted men, and women not less, for differing from 
the opinion of the theocratio officers. Stoughton wns 
persecuted for political opinions, Williams for religious, 
and Mrs Hutchinson for philosophical notions on ques¬ 
tions of the most subtle character. Baptists and Quakers 
were imprisoned, whipped, banished, or put to death. 

No man was allowed to settle in the colony without a 
permit from the magistrate; a new comer must not have 
a house, and no man was suffered to entertain him more 
than three weeks, without permission. Before Massachu¬ 
setts had been settled ten years, tho synod at Nowtown 
condemned eighty-two prevalent opinions as “ false and 
heretical l 11 Wheelwright and Mrs Hutchinson were ban¬ 
ished for unpopular opinions; freedom of worship was for- 
biddeneventothe like-minded,and “tho lords brethren" be¬ 
came as tyrannical as “ the lords bishops. 11 An attempt was 
made, in 1639, to establish a church at Weymouth, on the 
principle of admitting all .baptised persons without requir¬ 
ing a profession of faith or relation of experience. It was 
promptly suppressed; tho minister concerned in tho busi- 
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ness waa forced to make an apology; some of the laymen 
were finod from two to twenty pounds, one whipped "eleven 
stripes,” and one disfranchised. Two persona once called 
the churches of Massachusetts “ anti-cnristian,” and were 
heavily fined and imprisoned for the offence. Governor 
Easton, of Rhode Island, it is alleged, once said, " the 
elect havo the Holy Ghost and also the Devil indwelling. 1 ' 
He had provocation for his conclusion. The judicial treat* 
ment of Mrs Hutchinson waa infamous, and the conduct 
of the leading clergy was worthy of the darkest ages of 
popish bigotry. Tho misfortunes of that noble woman 
were attributed to " the hand of God." The treatment of 
Samuel Gorton and his coadjutors is nearly as disreputable. 
Did Dr Child and others petition for a change of laws, so 
that inhabitants, not church members, might have the 
rights of English subjects, it gave “ great offence to many 
godly priests, elders, and others;" the petition was 
“ adjudged a contempt," the petitioners were fined from 
ten to fifty pounds apiece. When the Doctor was about 
to embark tor England, hifi trunk waa searched for dan¬ 
gerous papers it might contain. Copies of two memorials 
were found in tho study of Mr Dand, addressed to the 
Commissioners of Plantations, one of them signed by some 
"fishermen of Marblehead, profane persons," and by 
" young men who came over servants, and never had any 
show of religion in them," and by " men of no reason." 
" A young follow, a carpenter," by the name of Joy, had 
been busy in obtaining signatures to tho petition, and was 
kept in irons till" he humbled himself" and " blessed 
God for these irons upon his legs, hoping they would do 
him good while he lived." The offence of the men in 
whoso hands the petitions were found waa deemed " in 
nature capital," treason against tho Commonwealth. Dand 
was kept in prison more than a year, and Child, with 
others, waa heavily fined. 

The magistrate* of Massachusetts were long averse to 
having fixed laws—preferring an arbitrary government by 
men to the sober and dispassionate government of imoar- 
tiol statutes. The code made in 1649 contained uino 
remarkable provisions: “ Stubborn and rebellious sons," 
and children over sixteen " who curse or smite their na¬ 
tural father or mother," were punished with death. 
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Courtship must not bo undertaken without the permis¬ 
sion of the parents or guardians of the maid; or, in 
their absence, that of the “ nearest magistrate,” under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. Blasphemy was a 
capital crime. Men were to be banished “ for preach¬ 
ing and maintaining any damnable heresies, as deny¬ 
ing the immortality of tho soul, or resurrection of the 
body,” or u that Christ gave himself a ransom for our 
sins,” or u for declaring that we aro not sanctified by 
his death and righteousness,” or for denying “ the 
morality of the fourth oommaudment,” or the efficacy 
of infant baptism, or for departing from church at tho 
administration of that ordinance. A few years later, a 
law was made punishing with fine, whipping, banish¬ 
ment, or with death, any persons “ who denied tho received 
hooks of the Old and New Testaments to be the infu&iblo 
word of God.” Wo know somo persons who would bo glad 
to revive these pleasant statutes at the present day. Wo 
are told it is not long since an attempt was made, in 
Massachusetts, to secure the indictment of a distinguished 
scholar for a learned article, published in a very respeot- 
ablo theological journal, in which ho maintained that there 
was no prophetic passage in the Old Testament which was 
originally intended to apply to Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
not yet ten years since thoro appeared, in one of tho lead¬ 
ing secular newspapers of Boston, an article written by a 
venerable clergyman, calling for the arrest and punishment 
of a young man who had, in a sermon, spoken against the 
corruption of tho Christian church at this day, and 
the doctrines that had no foundation in reason and 
tho nature of things. Three years* confinement in the 
State's prison was the punishment demanded for tho young 
minister! 

Everybody knows the treatment of Baptists and Quakers 
in Massachusetts. The " groat Cotton ” declared that de¬ 
nial of infant baptism was “ soul-murder,” and a capital 
offence. When Obadiah Holmes was fined thirty pounds 
for being a Baptist, as ho went from tho bar he thanked 
God that he was " counted worthy to suffer for tho name 
of Jesus.” " Whereupon,” says Holmes, u John Wilson 
[minister of 'First Church * in Boston] struck mo before 
the judgment-seat and cursed me, saying: f The curse of 
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God or Jesus go frith thee/ ” Holmes would not pay his 
fine, and was whipped thirty Btripes with a threeneorded 
whip, “ the man striking with all his strength,” But ho 
“ had such a spiritual manifestation that I could well bear 
it,” says ho, “ yea, and in a manner felt it not, although it 
was grievous, a* *he spectators said.” He told the magis¬ 
trates, “ you have struck mo as with rosea,” and ” I pray 
God it may not bo laid to your charge.” Two men came 
up after the brutal punishment was over, and shook hands 
with him, saying, “ blessed be God.” They were fined 
forty shillings, and imprisoned. Tet the Baptists continued 
to increase. Blow the fire, if you wish it to burn. 

The town of Malden was fined for presuming to settle a 
minister without consulting the neighbouring churches, 
though there was no law to that effect. The General Court 
forbade the settlement of Michael Powell in the ministry, 
at the second church in Boston; ho had been a tavern- 
keeper at Dedham, and though " gifted,” was “ unlearned.” 
How hnmbly ho submitted: “ My humble request is, that 
you would not have such hard thoughts of mo that I would 
consent to be ordained to office without your concurrence; 
nor that our poor church would attempt such a thing with¬ 
out your approbation.” At his death, this " gifted” man left 
furniture to the value of fourteen pounds, and a library 
consisting of “ three Bibles, a Concordance, with other 
books,” Valued at “ two pounds.” 

In Massachusetts, men not members of the church were 
compelled to support the clergyman, and through her in¬ 
fluence Plymouth, always before her sister in liberality, 
passed a law to the same effect. However, Williams, m 
his settlement at Hew Providence, could rejoico that we have 
not “ been consumed with the over-sealous fire of the so- 
called godly ministers.” Saltonstall writs* to the New- 
En glanders: " First, you compel such to come into your 
assemblies as you know will not join you in your worship, 
and, when they show their dislike thereof, or witness 
against it, then you stir up your magistrates to punish them 
for such, as you conceive, their public affronts.” Cotton 
and Wilson replied, " Better be hypocrites than profane 
persons,” " we fled from men’s inventions,” and only com¬ 
pelled others to attend to ” God’s institutions,”—that is, 
to all the abominations of the Puritan creed and ritual. 
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“ Wo content ourselves with unity in the foundation of re¬ 
ligion and church order/' 

Never waa the violent attempt to secure “ unity in the 
foundation of religion " leas successful, New-Englond was 
a perfect hotbed of heresy. “ How is it/' writes Sir Harry 
Vane, in 1658, “ that there are such divisions among you, 
—ouch headiness, tumults, disorder, injustice ? Are there 
no wise xnen'axnong you,—no public seif-denying spirits ? " 

A law was passed prohibiting the erection ofa meeting¬ 
house without tho consent of tee freemen of the town,— 
who were all theocratically orthodox,—and tho county 
court, or the consent of the General Court. It would be 
“ setting up an altar against tho Lord's altar." Quakers 
were banished or hanged. But all this was ineffectual in 
making men think alike. Baptiste, Quakers, Antinomians, 
Banters of all sorts there were, excited no doubt by tho 
laws against freedom. The "hateful Episcopalians" at 
length got a church established, in 1686; tho theocracy 
dwindled. 

It is instructive to see the Puritans in New-England and 
the Jesuits in Canada, at the same time, contending to 
establish a theocracy, both for the same purpose, each by 
the same means,—the suppression of individual freedom in 
religion. 

“ Pr«*tat«y doe* tat tauukte 
Tta Pipuj to »free 

said Butler, and with not a little truth. The laws of Massa¬ 
chusetts, which* continued in force till tho Revolution, pro¬ 
vided that a “ Popish priest," coming here, should be ac¬ 
counted “ an incendiary, and disturber of the public peace 
and safety." He was to suffer perpetual imprisonment, 
and death, if he attempted to escape. But spite of the law 
against “ Popish priests," the worst part of Papacy came 
hero,—the spirit of intolerance and persecution. 

Along witn this intolerance of the churches, the old ele¬ 
ments of feudal aristocracy were L.ought to America, and 
continued to live for awhile in the new soil. A distinction 
waa carefully kept up between " gentlemen" and those of 
an inferior condition. Only the “ gentlemen " were allow¬ 
ed the title " Mr;" their number was not very large. Tho 
rest rejoiced in the appellative "Goodman." In 1689, 
some u persons of quality " wished to come to Now-Eng- 
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land, and it waa proposed to establish “ a standing council 
for life;** in the Commonwealth there were to be two classes 
of men, namely, “ hereditary gentlemen/* to jit,as a per¬ 
manent senate, and a body of “ freeholders/* who were to 
send deputies to constitute a lower house. The magistrates 
and elders favoured the scheme, finding it conformable to 
the “ light of nature and Scripture.** The “ great Cotton/* 
an able man, with the soul of a priest, liked the • scheme 
well; democracy was “ not a fit government either for 
church or state ;** monarchy and aristocracy “ are approved 
and directed in Scripture/* “ but only as a theocracy is 
set up in both,** “ If the people are governors/* says he, 
“ who shall be governed?** indignant Mr Savage, com¬ 
menting on this measure, says, “ the ministers were per¬ 
petually meddling with the regimen of the Commonwealth; 
and we have frequent occasion to regret that their refer¬ 
ences to the theocracy of Israel were received as authority 
rather than illustration.** But how could it bo otherwise, 
with such a theology? Calvinism naturally leads to an 
aristocracy on earth, as well as in heaven. The world— 
this and the next—is for the elect, and who shall lay any¬ 
thing to their charge ? However, the people put an end 
to all talk about “hereditary gentlemen/* who disappear 
from the history of New-England for ever. Had this un¬ 
godly proposition become a law, the state of things would 
havo been a little different to-day I For a long time the 
law, however, recognized a distinction between the gentle¬ 
man and the simple man. " No man/* says a law of 1641, 
“ shall be beaten above forty stripes; nor shall any true 
gentleman, or any man equal to a gentleman, be punished 
with whipping, unless his crime be very shameful and. his 
career of Ufe vicious and profligate.** Bat in 1708, Paul 
Dudley thought Massachusetts a very poor place for “ gen¬ 
tlemen; ** meaning, says Mr Hildreth, “ those who wish to 
grow rich on the labour of others.** For some timo there 
waa no trial byjury in Connecticut; “ no warrant was found 
for it in the Wora of God.'* We find the democratic ele¬ 
ment active in New-Bngland at tho very beginning, continu¬ 
ally increasing in strength.' At first, it is more powerful 
in Plymouth than in Massachusetts. For eighteen years 
all the laws of .Plymouth were made in a general assembly 
of all Cie people. The governor waa only president of a 
you x.— Critical Writing!, 2. 18 
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council of assistants. The church had no pastor for eight 
years; Brewster, tho ruling elder, und such members as 
had tho “gift of prophecy," exhorted tho congregations 
On Sunday afternoons there’was a free meeting; a question 
waiyatarted, and all spoko that saw fit. But gradually tho 
theocratic spirit of Massachusetts invaded the sister colony. 
Still church membership was not required as a condition of 
citizenship. In 1631, tho freemen in Massachusetts began 
to bo jealous of tho theocratic oligarchy which ruled the 
colony, and claimed tho right of annually electing now 
assistants. The constitution of towns was democratic from 
tho beginning, and has been changed but little since. The 
towns wore then; as now, little republics, managing their 
own affairs, voting rnonoy, levying taxes, and choosing 
“selectmen," a town clerk, treasurer, and constable. The 
town system is an original New-Englond institution, and 
has proved of great value in tho acquisition of political 
liberty. The freedom of tho town helped overcome tho 
tyranny of the church. 

At first, tho magistrates levied the taxes for tho whole 
colony; but, in 1632, tho people of Watortown considered 
that it “ was not safe to pay moneys after that sort, for fear 
of bringing themselves and their posterity into bondage." 
It was a wholesome and a timely fear. Tho freemen deter¬ 
mined to chooso their governor and deputy governor. In 
1634, tho first representative court assembled; thore were 
three deputies from each of the eight towns or plant¬ 
ations. Soon they demanded fixed and definite laws. 
It seems quite remarkable, but it is truo, that while money 
was not tho chief basis of social respectability, Boston was 
far before tho country in point of liberality. Now, tho op¬ 
posite is truo. Providence Plantation led tho way in the 
establishment of liberty; for, in 1647, tho government was 
declared “ demoeratical," freedom of faith and worship was 
assured to all, “ the first formal and legal establishment of 
religious liberty ever promulgated," says Mr Hildroth. In 
1652, in Yorkshire (in Maine), and in some other parts of 
New-England, cbnrch membership was not necessary to 
citizenship. Toleration began to bo demanded for the 
Church of England, and as tho Puritans had established a 
theocratic tyranny as bad as what they fled from, bo the 
Episcopalians became an humble instrument in promoting 
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rcligiouB freodom in America. In 1062, the king de¬ 
manded the repeal of the law which limited citizen ship to 
church members, substituting a proper qualification instead, 
and tho admission of all persons of honest lives to baptism 
and tho Lord's Supper. For some years thero wore 
three parfciosin New-England: the theocratic party, which 
continually diminished; the Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
Quakers, who demanded religious freedom; and the mo¬ 
derate men, who mediated between tho two extremes. Tho 
" halfway covenant ” was adopted in 1659; a few yoars 
later a Baptist church was formally organized in Boston, and 
though persecuted for a long time survives to this day. 
After the revocation of the charter, the theocratic party 
was weakened still farther, and their domination at length 
came to an end. 

" A new (school of divines, known ns LatitudinarianB, sprung up 
among tho Protestants towards tho conclusion of tho previous cen¬ 
tury, had essayed tho delicate task of reconciling reason with reve¬ 
lation. They not only rejected the authority of tradition, eo highly 
extolled and implicitly relied upon by tho Catholics and the English 
High Churchmen ; they scouted, also, that special interior persuasion 
which tho Puritans, after tho early Reformers, had denominated faith, 
but which to these reasoning divines seemed no better than enthu¬ 
siasm. They preferred to rest the truth of Christianity on tho testi¬ 
mony of prophecy and miracles, of which they undertook to establish 
tho reality by tho application to the Bible history of tho ordinary 
rules of evidence; by which same rules they undertook to establish, 
also, tho authenticity and inspiration of tho Bible itself."—Vol.II,pp. 
249—250. 

"They presently pushed tho principlo of tho halfway covenant so 
far as to grant to all persons not immoral in their lives admission to 
the Lord's Supper ; indeed, all the privileges of full church member¬ 
ship. Much to tho mortification of the Mathers, who wrote and pro¬ 
tested against this doctrine, tho college at Cambridge presently passed 
under the control of the new party—a change not without important 
results on tho intellectual history of New-England."— lb. p. 250. 

" In tho century since its settlement, New-England had undergone 
a great change. The austere manners of tho Puritan fathers were 
still, iudecd, preserved ; their language was repeated ; their observ¬ 
ances were kept up; their institutions were revered; forms and habit* 
remained—but tho spirit was goue. Tho more ordinary objects of 
human desire and pursuit, the universal passion for wealth, political 
squabbles with the royal governors, land speculations, paper money 
13 • 
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jobs, and projects of territorial and personal aggrandizement, bad 
superseded those metaphysical disputes, that spiritual vision, and that 
absorbing passion for a pure theocratic commonwealth which had 
carried the fathers into tho wilderness. Even Cotton Mather, such 
was tho progress of opinion, boasted of tho harmony in which various 
religions sects lived together in Boston, and spoke of religious perse¬ 
cution os an obsolete blunder.”—Vol. II. p. 30G. 

u Education and habit, especially in what relates to outward forms, 
oro not easily overcome. Episcopacy made bat slow progress in 
How-England. A greater change, however, was silently going on ; 
among tho more intelligent and thoughtful, both of laymen and min¬ 
isters, Lfttitudinarianism continued to spread. Some approached oven 
towards Socinianism, carefully concealing, however, from themselves 
their advance to that abyss. Tho seeds of schism wore broadly 
sown ; but extreme caution and moderation on the side of the Loti* 
tndinarians long prevented any open rupture. They rather insinuated 
than avowed their opinions. Afraid of a controversy, in winch they 
worn conscious that popular prejudice would be all against them, 
unsettled many of them in their own minds, and not daring to probo 
matters to tho bottom, they patiently waited tho further e(Tecta of that 
progrd&slvo change by which they themselves had been borne along. 
To glow over their hcruies, they called themselves Arminians; they 
even took the name of moderate Calvinists. Like all doubters, 
they lacked the zeal and eucrgy of faith. Like all dissemblers, they 
were timid and hesitating. Conservatives as well as Latitudinarians, 
they wished, above all tilings, to enjoy their salaries and clerical dig¬ 
nities in comfort and in peace. Free comparatively in their studies, 
they were very cautious in their pulpits how they shocked tho fixed 
prejudices of a bigoted people whose bread they ate. It thus hap¬ 
pened, that whilo the Ncw-England theology, as held by tho more 
intelligent, underwent decided changes, tho old Puritan phraseology 
was still generally preserved, aud tho old Puritan doctrines, In con¬ 
sequence, still kept their hold, to ft great extent, on tho mass of the 
people. Yet remarkable local modifications of opinion were silently 
produced by individual ministers, tho influence of the abler Latitu- 
dinarian divines being'tmccable to this day in the respective places 
of their settlement” 

11 As tho exalted religious imagination of Now-Tmgb\nd subsided 
to the common level, aa reason sad tho moral sense begui to struggle 
against the overwhelming pressure of religious awe, a party inevitably 
appeared which sought by learned glosses to accommodate the hard 
text of the Scriptures and the hard doctrines of tho popular creed to 
tho altered state of the public mind."— lb. pp. 309—311. 

u Tho modern doctrines of religious freedom and free inquiry have 
constantly gained ground, throwing more and more into the shade 
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that old idea, acted upon with special energy by the Puritan colonieta 
of Now-England-—-deep traces of which arc alto to bo found in every 
North American code—the theocratic idea of a Christian common¬ 
wealth, in which, every other interest mast bo nmdo aubaorvient to 
unity of faith and worship.V-VoL II. p. 391. 

At longth, Unitarianism and Umversoliem came, after 
tlio Revolution, to bring thiugs to their present condition. 
As Mr Hildreth says, of times soon after that, even u in 
New-England the old leaven of Lntitudinarianism was 
still deeply at work among tho learned, while, among tho 
less educated classes, tho now doctrine of Universalism 
began to spread.” 

Along with this bigotry of tho Puritans, there was a 
hardy vigour, a capacity for doing and enduring, a manly 
reliance on God and thsir own arm., one acknowledged, the 
other not confessed, which are worthy of admiration. 

The treatment of the natives has been remarkable. Wo 
have boforo spoken of tho national exclusiveness of tho 
Anglo-Saxon race; t it was nervor made more apparent 
than by the Puritans in New-England. It is difficult even 
for ono of their descendants, at the present time, to under¬ 
stand tho feeling of our fathers respecting tho Indians. 
Dr Joseph Mode was a learned and enlightened man, but 
in 1634 ho wrote to his fnond, Dr Twisso, as follows: 

“ I think that tho Devil, being impatient of the sound of the Gos¬ 
pel and Cross of Christ in every part of thia old world, &o that ho 
could in no place be quiet for it, and foreseeing that bo was liko at 
length to loao all here, bethought himself to provide him of a seed 
over which he might reign securely; and in a place, ubi ncc Pdopui- 
arum facia mque nomat audirtt 

. 41 That accordingly ho drew a Colony out of aorao of those barbar¬ 
ous Nations dwelling upon the Northern Ocean (whither the sound of 
Christhad not yet come), and promisiug them by some Oracle to shew 
them a Countrey far better than their own (which he might soon do), 
pica&ant, large, whero never man yet inhabited, he conducted them 
over those desert Lands and Islands (which are many in that sea) by 
the way of the North into America; which none would over havo 
gone, had they not first been assured there was & passage that way 
into a more desirable Countrey. Namely, as when the world aposta¬ 
tized from the Worship of the true Qod, God calkd Abram out of 
Chaldee into tho Land of Canaan, of him to raise him a Seed to pre- 
servo a light unto hia Name: So tho Devil, when ho aaw the world 
* See p. 121, tujpra. 
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apostatizing from him, laid the foundations of a now Kingdom, by de¬ 
ducting this Colony from the North into America, where since they 
have increased into an innumerable multitude. And where did the 
Devil ever reign moro absolutely and without coniroll, sinco mankind 
fill first under his clutches ? And hero it is to bo noted, that the story 
of tho Mexican Kingdom (which waa not founded above 400 years 
before ours came thither) relates out of their own jnemorials and tra¬ 
ditions that they came to that place from tho North ; whence their God 
Vitzliliputzli led them, going in an Ark before them : and after divers 
years travel and many stations (like enough after some generations) 
they came to the placo which tho Sign ho had given them at their 
first setting forth pointed out, where they were to finish their travels, 
build themselves a City, and their God a Temple ; which is the plnco 
where Mexico was built. Now if the Devil were God's ape in this ; 
why might ho not bo so likewise in bringing the first Colony of men 
into that world out of ours ? namely, by Oracle, as God did Abraham 
out of Chaldee, whereto I before resembled it. 

“ But see tho hand of Divine Providence. When tho off-spring of 
these Runnagfites from the sound of Christ’s Gospel had now replen¬ 
ish that other world, and began to flourish in those two Kingdoms 
of Peruand Mexico, Christ our Lord sends his Maativea the Spaniards 
to hunt them out and worry them : Which they did in hideous a 
manner, as tho like thereunto scarce ever was done sinco tho Sons 
of Noah came out of tho Ark. What an affront to the Devil was 
this, where he had thought to have reigned securely, and been for¬ 
ever concealed from the knowledge of tho followers of Christ? 

u Yet the Devil perhaps is less grieved for tho loss of his servants 
by the destroying of them, than ho would bo to lose them by tho 
saving of them ; by which latter way I doubt the Spaniards have 
despoiled him but of a few. What then if Christ our Lord will give 
him his second affront with better Christians, which may bo more 
grievous to him than the former? And if Christ shall set him up a 
light in this manner to dozle and torment the Devil at his own homo, 
I will hope they shall not so far degenerate (not all of them) as to 
come in that Army of Gog and Magog against the Kingdom of Christ, 
but bo translated thither before tho Devil bo loosed, if not presently 
after his tying up. And whence should those Nations get notice of 
tho glorious happiness of our world, if not by some Christians that 
had lived among them ?"—The JPbr&s of the Pious Profoundly - 
Learned Joseph Mede, B.D., sometime Fellow of Christ'* College in 
Cambridge., &c., drc. London : 1G77. pp. 800—801. 

At Plymouth, tho Indians were treated with more justice 
than it is usual for the civilized to show to barbarians. 
In 1633, legal provision waa made in Massachusetts for 
such red men aa should become civilized; but, with Anglo- 
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Saxon exclusiveness, they were to bo formed into town¬ 
ships by themselves. Major Gibbons, at a later date, wan 
admonished lc of tho distance which is to be observed be¬ 
twixt. Christians and barbarians as well in war as in other 
negotiations.” It was with difficulty that Eliot obtained 
liborty to organize a church at Natick. Yet the threat was 
made by tho praying Indians to the Wampanoags that, 
unless they accepted tho gospel, Massachusetts “would 
destroy them by war.” A sharp distinction was always 
mado between converted Indians and othor Christians; 
they were treated, in every respect, as an inferior race; 
restricted to villages of their own, and cut off by opinion, 
as well as law, from intermarringo and intercourse with 
tho whites. No ono was allowed to sell them horses or 
boats. It was proposed to exterminate them, as being of 
tho “ cursed seed of Ham.” -Thus causes were put in 
action which at length ha^o brought tho Indiana to their 
present condition in Massachusetts. 

At an early date, many of them were reduced to slavery, 
some in New-England; others were sent off as slaves to tho 
West Indies, eight score at one time, though regular pri¬ 
soners of war. There were Old Testament examples for 
this, and even worse' treatment. Roger Williams once re¬ 
ceived ” a boy ” as bis share of the plunder obtained at an 
Indian dofeat. In 1712, Massachusetts forbade tho fur¬ 
ther importation of Indian slaves; not- from any moral 
scruples, but on account of u divers conspiracies, outrages, 
barbarities, murders, burglaries, thefts, and other notorious 
crimes and enormities, perpetrated and committed by In¬ 
dians ; being of a surly and revengeful spirit, rudo and in¬ 
solent in their behaviour, and very ungovernable.” There 
seems to have been no moral objection to slavery in tho 
great and gouoral court at that time. 

Outrageous crueltios were often practised on the Indians. 
It was once proposed by the commissioners for the colonies, 
that, in enao of war, “ mastiff dogs might bo of good use.” 
But we think tho proposition was not carried out till nearly 
two hundred years later, then in a different latitndo, to tho 
amazement of tho civilized world. Even the men of Ply¬ 
mouth loved bloody spectacles at tho cost of the Indians. 
In 1622, Wituwamat’s head was carried thither and setup 
on a pole, as a warning. It was in vain that pious Mr 
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Robinson wished they had converted some beforo they 
killed any. An order was once given to Endicotfc to put 
to death all the Indian mon on Block Island, and make 
slaves of the women and children. He could not kill tho 
men, so ho stovo their canoes, burnt thoir wigwams, and 
destroyed their standing corn. While tho Rev. Mr Stone 
was onco praying “ for one pledge of love,” to confirm the 
fidelity of tho Indian allies, they came in with five such 
pledges, namely, five Pequod scalps. No doubt, ho thought 
his prayor was “ answered.” In the war with the Pequods, 
in 1637, under Mason and Underhill, the colonists “ be¬ 
reaved, of pity and without compassion/' gave no quarter, 
and showed no mercy ; not even to old men, women, and 
children. In tho capture of an Indian fort they took only 
seven prisoners, sevenmore escaped,buthundreds wore slain. 
Says Underhill, “ Great and doleful was the sight, to tho 
view of young soldiors, to seo so many souls lio gasping on 
the ground, so thick that you could hardly pass along.” 
But then “ 'twas a famous victory.” On another occasion, 
in the same war, twenty-two Indian prisoners of war woro 
put to death after they had surrendered; about fifty were 
distributed as slaves, not “ to every man a damsel or two,” 
but among tho prir cipal colonists. Tho scalp of Sassacus 
was sent to Bostoft. Heads and hands of Pequod warriors 
wore brought in by other Indians I Even tho savages 
thought the “ war too furious, aud to Blay too many.” 
But what can satisfy bigotry in tho name of tho Lord? 
Underhill refers to “ the wars of David ” for his precedent; 
and, for authority, says “ wo had sufficient light from the 
Word of God for our proceedings.” Mason adds “ that tho 
Lord was pleased to smite our enemies in the hindor narts, 
and to givo us their land for an inheritance.” Tho Novr- 
Englanders commanded him to kill Miantonimoh, their 
captive and former friend; ho did so, and ate a portion of 
tho body, for which thero was no scriptural warrant. If an 
Indian injured a white man, and tho tribe did not give 
satisfaction, tho offender might bo seized and delivered to 
the injured party, “ either to sorvo or to he shipped off and 
exchanged for negroes.” Tho women of Marblehead onco 
murdered two Indian prisoners; it was Sunday, and the 
murdorers lmd just como out of church. 

The most wholesale destructions of tho Indians took place 
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during King Phi’.ip’s war. More than two thousand were 
killed or taken in a single year. Witamo, the squaw- 
sachem of Pocasset, and fnend of Philip, was drowned, but 
her body was saved, the head cut off and stuck upon a pole 
at Taunton, amid the jeers and scoffs of tho colonists. 
Philipps doad body was beheaded and quartered; one of 
his hands was given to tho Indian who shot; him, and his 
head was carried in triumph to Plymouth, on a public day 
of thanksgiving (August 17, 1676). “ Oh that men would 
praise the Lord,” says Secretary Morton, “ for his goodness 
and wonderful works unto them !” Hiii wife and son were 
taken prisoners. What should be done with the lad, a boy 
nino years old ? Tho opinion of the clergy was asked. 
Cotton of Plymouth, and Arnold of Marshfield, thought 
in general " that rulo (Deuteronomy xxiv. 16) to bo moral 
and thcreforo porpotually binding,” and tho crime of the 
parent did not attaint the son. Yet they say: 

“ Yet, upon serious consideration, we humbly conceive that the 
Children of notorious traitors, rebclla, and murthcrers, especially of 
such os have bin principal leaders and actors in such torrid villain¬ 
ies, and that against a whole nation, yea, the whole Israel of God, 
may bo involved in tho guilt of their parents, aud may, safoa repub - 
lica, be adjudged io death, as to us seems evident by tho Scripture 
instances of Saul, Achaa, Homan, tho children of whom were cut off, 
by tho sword of Justice, for tho transgressions of their parents, al¬ 
though, concerning some of those children, it be manifest, that they 
were not capable of being co-actcra therein.”— Mortone Manorial, 
Dam» > Edition, p. 464, No. 1. 

Increase Mather says:— 

u I should have said something about Philip's son. It is necessary 
that some effectual course should bo taken about him. Ho makes 
me think of Hadad, who was a little child when his father (tho chief 
sachem of tho Edomites) was killed.by Joab; and, had not others 
fled away with him, I am apt to think that David would have taken a 
course that Hadad should uover have proved a scourge to tho neat 
generation.”—76., No. 2. 

• Keith, of Bridgewater, gave a'milder counsel, which 
was followed. Tlio hoy was sold into slavery, and tho 
money deposited in tho treasury of tho colony. Philip’s 
wife also shared the same fate. The State of Massachu¬ 
setts is so-much richer at this day. We wonder tho 
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money arising from the sale, this price of blood, wac not 
givon to " The Society for propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians.” In 1725, a premium of one hundred pounds 
was offered for each Indian scalp. It was estimated that 
each scalp, in tho war of 1704, had cost ono thousand 
pounds. The treatment the Indians receive at the hands 
of Massachusetts, at this day, is a terrible reproach to us. 

There is another matter of a good deal of importance 
wo wish to refer to, namely, the indented servants brought 
to New-Englnnd. Governor Bradford, in ono of his poeti¬ 
cal inspirations, thus alludes to them:— 

u Anothc cause of our declining hero 
Ie a mixed multitude, as doth appear. 

Many for scrcemts hitherto wero brought. 

Others came for gain, or new ends they sought; 

And of those, many grew loose and profane, 

Though tome wero brought to know God and his name.” 


“ These servants,” says Mr Hildreth, “ seem in general 
to have had little sympathy with tho austere manners and 
opinions of their masters, and their frequent transgressions 
of Puritan decorum gave its magistrates no little trouble.” 
In 1622, Weston sent out nearly sixty of them; Gorges 
brought many the noxt year; Sir William Brewster sent 
several more in 1628; nearly two hundred came in 1629; 
Richard Saltonstall sent twenty in 1635. It was one of 
tho offences of Morton, that his ” merry mount ” was s, 
refuse for “ runaway servants.” At ono time, a master 
received a grant of fifty acres of land for each servant he 
brought over. About two hundred servants wore once 
set free on thoir arrival in Now-England, in consequence 
of tho scarcity of provisions in the colony I 

In 1641, the law allowed any man to harbour servants 


flying from the tyranny of their masters, until tho master 
could bo judicially examined; notice must be given to the 
master and the nearest constable. A faithful and diligent 
service, for seven years; entitled the servant to a dismissal. 
He must not be sent off u empty-handed,” says tho 
humane statute, following tho Mosaio code in this parti¬ 
cular. If a master maimed or disfigured his servant, ho 
was entitled to liberty and to damages also. Still, tho 
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law was not very precise in regard to the treatment of 
this anomalous class of ptTSons. 

In 1643, u tho uni ton colonics of New-England/ ’ for¬ 
getting tho Old Tostnraent when property waa «ifc «Uke, 
agreed to surrender runaway servant*. In 1650, the law 
pursued such servants and ant-uted them at this public 
expense; they wer© required to make up, threefold, the 
time of their absence. 

In IC65, the condition of servants in New York w 
remarkable. 

u Under a provision borrowed from the Coonecticot code, fugi¬ 
tive servants might bo pursued by boa and cry at the public charge; 
but this was presently found too ox-pensive^ and the oewi wan imposed 
on the parties concerned. Runaway servants were to forfeit double 
the time of their aboeneo, and the cost off their recapture. All wbo 
aided in concealing them were liable to a fine Tyrannical master* 
and mutress'i* might bo complained of to the overs acre, and proceeded 
against- at tho sessions; and servants maimed by their masters wo.ro 
entitled to freedom and damages. Boring servitude, they were for'* 
bidden to sell or buy/. Any master of a vessel carrying any person 
out of tho colony without a pass was Halle for hie debts; and by 
a aubtisquavt provision, any uninomt ptraon travelling through any 
town without a pain t oat liable to be arretted att a runaway, toast cfetaoiHf 
till he proved Ms freedom, and paid, by t pork and labour, if noli other-' 
wise able, the cost of his arrest —Vol. II. p. 48. 

Tho importation of this class of persona continued till 
after tho middle of tho eighteenth century. 

“The colonial enactments for keeping these servants in ostler, and 
especially for preventing them from running away, were ofiften very 
harsh, and very severe. They were put, for the movt pari, in these 
statutes, on the same level with Use staves, but their ca ms in other 
respects, was very different. In all tho colooieu, the term of icukoted 
service, even where no express contract had been entored into, wav 
strictly limited by law, .sad, except 5u the case of very young persons, 
it seldom or never exceeded sewn yearn. On the expiration of that 
terra, these freed servants were absorbed into the mam of white in¬ 
habitants, and the way U\y open before them sad their children to 
-wealth and social diatinetfoa. One of the future signers of the De¬ 
claration of Indepeodeuce %tm brought to Pennsylvania as a rademp- 
tioner. In Virginia, at the expiration of hit term ®f service, every 
redemptiober, in common with other immigrants to the colony, was 
entitled to a free grant of fift/ acre* of land, and i/a all the colonies. 
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certain allowances of clothing worn required to be made by the late 
master*."—VoL II. p. 428. 

The subject demands a distinct and entire treatise, for 
which we have no space at present; but the following docu¬ 
ment, copied for ub by a friend, <rom the Court-records at 
Salem, throw some light on the ago of which we have been 
speaking:— 

u 10 May 1654 Bo it known unto all men by those presents that I 
George Dill, matter of tho ship GoodfcUow; have eould unto Mr 
Samuel Symonda two of the Irish youths* I brought ovor by order of 
tho State of England, the name of ono of them ia William Dalton, tho 
other Edward Welch, to serve him, his beira, executors or assignee for 1 
the space of 9 yean, And the eaid Samuel in consideration hereof doth 
promise A engage to be paid unto the said master the sum of £26 in 
com merchantable or live cattle at or before tho end of October 
next, provided be give good assurance for the enjoying of them." 

At the end of seven years tbo “ two Irish youtlies” ran 
away, or refused to work any longer. It was to recover the 
two years' sorrioo, or their value, that tho action was brought 
in 1661. The following is their reply, or defence. It will 
be seen that their names do not agree with the names men¬ 
tioned by the Captain. . 

“ 1661 To tho Honoured Court k Jury now assembled the hambla 
defence of W? Downeing & Philip Welch ia the action between them 
& their Master W" Symonda; That which wo say in defence of our¬ 
selves is that we were brought out of our own country, contrary to 
our own will & minds, A sold here to Mr Symonda, by y* Master of tho 
chip, Mr Dill, but what agreement was mode between Mr Symonda & 
y* said Master, was never acted by our oonseut or knowledge, yet 
notwithstanding we have endeavoured to serve him tho best service 
we could these 7 oompleai yearns, which is 3 years* morn than the 
Spirits * used to sell them for st Barbados#, whin they are stolen in 
England, And for our service we have pee calling or wages but 
meats A cloaihea. How 7 ye#rea’ service being so much as is tho 

* "At the Court held is Whitehall. December 13th, 1652. 

“ Wbcraa it hu been BaprwcsUa to Hi* Majesty that by rwuon of the 
frequent Abate* of a lewd tort of people called SpinU in Sedating many of Hi* 
Majesty* • Babjecta to go oa Shipboard, when they hare been Baited & 
Carried by Parte to HI* M»Jeaiy*a PfcaUtkm* ia America, & that many idle 
perttai, who here Listed III meed tee vokatarily to be Transported thither A 
bare reorired tacary wee# their entering into Berrioe for that purnote hare 
afterward* praUodsd they were Betrayed A Carried sway against their wills 
A procared their friend* to proeecnU the Merchant* who brought them," Ac. Ac. 
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practice of old England, & thought meet in this place, & wo being 21 
ycares of ago wo hop© the Honored Court h Jury will seriously con¬ 
sider oar conditions.” 

“ The Tsstimont op Jons Rixa. 

“ Tins deponent saith that lio with divers others were stolen in 
Ireland by somo of tf* English soldiers in y* night oat of thoir beds 
and brought to Mr Dill’s ship, where tho boato lay ready to receive 
them and in tho way as they wont some others they tooke with them 
against their consents It brought thorn aboard tho said ship, where 
there wore divers others of their countrymen, weeping & crying 
because they were stolen from their friends, they iH: declaring tho 
same & amongst tho rest were these two men, W* Downing & Philip 
Welch, & there they were kept until upon a Lord's day in the morn¬ 
ing y* master set aailo & left some of his vessels behind for haste as 
I understood. 

“ Swomo in Court 26 June 1661 * 

There were simiJiar servants in the'other colonies. Of 
the hundred nnd five persons who settled in Virginia in 
1608, forty-eight were “ gentlemen/’ u brought up to es¬ 
teem manual labour degrading. Thor© were but twelvo 
labourers, four carpenters, and four other mechanics, tho 
rest were soldiers and servants.” In 1608, one hundred 
and twentv men of the same sort arrived in Virginia; 
“ vagabond gentlemen, unaccustomed to labour, ana dis¬ 
dainful of it, with three or four bankrupt London jewel* 
lers, goldsmiths, and refiners, sent out to seek for mines.” 
Governor Smith said of them, that it was better to send 
out thirty mechanics than a thousand such men! Servants 
were indispensable in such a community. In 1618, the 
Governor of Virginia had for his support a plantation cul¬ 
tivated by one hundred servants. Jua 1619, ninety young 
women, “pure and uncorrupt,” were sent out to be disposed 
of as wives for the planters. Tho price was a hundred 
pounds of tobacco, about seventy-five dollars. A similar 
cargo, tho next year, however, brought only about half that 
price. We think that was tho last adventure of the sort 
sent to Virginia,—a woman for fifty pounds of tobacco was 
certainly too cheap. 

About tho same time, by the order of the king, a hundred 
dissolute vagabonds were taken from tho jails and sent to 
Virginia, to do disposed of as servants. They were known 
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by tho name of f( jail-birds." In 1643, the law forbade 
dealing with any servants without consent of their mas¬ 
ters. and punished such as married without the master's 
consent. They once planned an insurrection in Virginia, 
which was detected beforehand j and the 13th of Septem¬ 
ber, " the day the vilkaoua plot should have been put in 
execution," was declared a perpetual holiday. 

“ Servants ‘ eold for the custom,’ that is, having no iidenturee, if 
Over nineteen years of age, are to serve five years; if under nineteen, 
till twenty-four—their age* to be adjudged by tho county court. 
Masters are to provide ( wholesome and competent diet, clothing, and 
lodging, by the discretion of the county court;’ nor shall they at any 
time give immoderate correction, nor * whip a Christian white serv¬ 
ant naked,’without an order from a justice of tho peace, under penalty 
of forty shillings to the servant, to be recovered with coat*, on com¬ 
plaint to a justice of the peace, * without tho formal process of an 
action.’ Justices are bound to receive and investigate the complaint* 
of all servants 1 not being slaves.’ Any resistance or offer of violence 
on tho part of a servant is punishable by an additional year’s esrri- 
tude. Servants are guaranteed the possession of such property as 
may lawfully come to them by gift or otherwise, but no person may 
dead with them except by permission of their masters. In case of 
fines inflicted by penal laws, unless somo ono would pay the fines for 
them, servants are to bo punished by whipping, at tho rate of twenty 
lashes for every fivo hundred pounds of tobacco, or fifty shillings 
sterling—each stroke being thus estimated at about sixty cents. 
Women servants haying bastards are to forfeit to their masters an 
additional year’s service, unless the master were the father, in which 
case the forfeiture accrues to the churchwarden*-. In case the father 
were a negro or mulatto, other penalties are added, as by a law form¬ 
erly mentioned. The ptovisiona for the arrest of runaways, which 
are sufficiently stria gen’, apply equally to slaves and servants, ex¬ 
cept that outlying slaves night be killed, end irreclaimable runaways 
‘dismembered.’"—Yoi. 17- pp. 236—237. 

Governor Thomas, of Pennsylvania, enlisted the servants, 
in 1740, into the army, and many of them never returned 
to their masters, whom the State indemnified for their loss. 
In 1766, the colonists were much offended because the 
English government authorised the enlisting of servants, 
though a compensation was given to their masters. In the 
revolutionary war, iftany of the soldiers, enlisted in the 
middle and southern States, were " redemptionera," or 
servants. It.waa proposed in Congress to direct » portion 
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of their pay to compensate the masters for the loss of their 
services, but at the earnest request of Washington tho plan 
was dropped, and tho servants vrho enlisted were declared 
freemen. Since tho Revolution, we think there have been 
no servants of this character. 

Some curious anecdotes are preserved of the shifts re¬ 
sorted to by servants to escape from their condition. A 
citizen from Ireland was once " sold to pay his passage ” 
to Amorica, and bought by a farmer ; n New-England, as a 
servant. Tho farmer set him to read tho Bible ono Sun¬ 
day. Ho held the book bottom upwards, and could not 
read. Ono day ho was sent by his master into tho woods 
to chop wood; at night, when ho came homo, he was asked 
how much he had cut ; he said, “ about a bushel.” On 
lookipg, it appears ho cut it up into slivers. When bade 
to replenish too fire, he did it with water. Ho was found 
of no value for any of tho common work of the farm, and 
his master, who lived on tho sea-shore, set him to tend tKo 
ducks and geese, to keep them from wandering or being 
destroyed, Slinking it well, we suppose, to set a goose to 
watch a goose. At night, the servant came home with his 
charge, and complained that they must all of them bo sick, 
for, ho added, " they have not racked their mothers once 
all day.” His master considered him a fool, and finding 
him worthless, refused to keep him. Tho servant pre¬ 
tended that he was afraid somoDody would kill him unless 
his master gave him a legal discharge, renouncing all olaim 
upon him whatever. This was done ; and within less than 
a week tho foolish servant opened a school in the vet7 town 
where ha had been bought, and from the office of school¬ 
master rose to high political stations in New-En gland, and 
founded a family still proud of his name. 

We cannot pass over the matter of slavery, to which Mr 
Hildreth has directed much attention, and which is likely 
to be an interesting subject for some years to come. At 
the timo of the settlement of America, the idea was begin¬ 
ning to prevail, that it was wrong to hold Christians in 
bondage,but this objection did not extend to heathens and 
infidels. It was prudently discovered that the negroes 
were the descendants of Ham, and the inheritors of the 
curse of the mythological Noah. Who so fit for bond- 
men as the negToea ? It conduced to " godliness ” to make 
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them slaves, as well ta to “ great gain.” The game year 
in which the Pilgrims came to Plymouth, twenty negroes 
were brought to Virginia as slaves for life, no doubt to the 
great comfort of the “ gentlemen ” there. It is not long 
before we find them in New-England; not long before 
Boston is concerned in the slave-trade, from which she is 
not yet become fire©; for while we aro writing this paper, 
we• learn that a ship from Boston, the “Lucy Anne,” 
has lately been seised, loaded with five hundred and forty- 
seven slaves! Another vessel from the same port, the 
“ Pilot,” is also in British custody for the same offence. 
The actual seizure of five hundred and forty-seven slaves 
in Africa is by no means tho most infamous part of the sup¬ 
port which this city furnishes to slavery, only one of the ob¬ 
vious indications of a spirit well known to exist in Boston, 
and by no means confined to “ illiterate and profane per¬ 
sons.” Tho laws of Massachusetts, in 1041, justified en¬ 
slaving “ captives taken in just wars, and such strangers 
as willingly sell themselves or aro sold unto us.” 

In 1662, Virginia revised the rule of the common law, 
and declared that children should follow the condition of 
their mother. All the Southern States have since adopted 
tho same iniquitous provision. In 1663, Maryland made a 
law that tho child of a free white woman shall follow the 
condition of tho father if he be a slave: this was repealed 
a few years later; but a fine of ten thousand pounds of 
tobacco was imposed on the clergymen or the masters 
and mistresses who promoted or connived at the marriage 
of such persons. 

In 1667, Virginia declared that Christianity was no bar 
to slavery—but the slave should not escape from bondage 
by communion and baptism j killing a slave was declared 
not felony. Indiana “imported by shipping,” and not 
Christians, might be slaves for life. In 1671, there were 
two thousand “ black slaves ” in Virginia, and six thou¬ 
sand “ Christian servantsof whom about fifteen hundred 
were imported yearly .In 1682, all negroes, mulattoes, or 
Indians, brought into tho colony by sea or land, Chritiiani 
or not, were declared slaves for me, unless they were of 
CkrisUtm or cownfro. In 1692, an “ act for 

suppressing outlying slaves,” declares that, if they resist, 
run away, or refute to surrender, “ they may be lawfully 
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killed or destroyed with guns, or any other way whatever." 
The State was to indemnify the master for the loss, giving 
four thousand pounds of tobacco for a negro. A thousand 
pounds of tobacco were offered to any one who should HU 
a certain runaway—tho "negro slave Billy." In 1705, 
laws were passed to prevent intermarriages between blacks 
and whites, and against emancipating slaves. Summary 
tribunals were established for tho trial of slaves, " without 
the solemnity of a jury." They wore to bo kept in jail, 
" well laden with irons." Bven in Pennsylvania, WIlH&xn. 
Penn could not secure the right of equal marriage for 
slaves! As slaves increased—and about-one thousand 
were annually imported into Virginia in 1720, and for some 
tamo after—tho laws became more rigorous. It was made 
more difficult to set them free. 

South Carolina has alwaysjbeen remarkable for the rigour 
of her slave laws. In 1670, tho " fundamental and unalter¬ 
able constitution" provided that every freeman "shall 
have absolute power and authority over his negro slaves." 
In 1704, we find one James Moore a "needy, forward, and 
ambitious man," kidnapping Indiana to sell as slaves. 
Many others did the same in 1712, on a large scale, taking 
eight hundred at one time, and re-annering Indian villages. 
A law was made the same year making it tno duty of every 
person to arrest any slave found abroad without a pass, 
and give him " moderate chastisement." A slave guilty 
of petty larceny, for the first offence, was to be " publicly 
and severely whipped;" for the second, " one of Ms ears 
to be cut off," or " be branded on the forehead with a hot 
iron;" for the third, he was "to have his nose slitfor 
tho fourth, to " suffer death, or other punishment," at the 
discretion of the court. Any two justices of the peace, 
with three freeholders whom they might summon, formed 
a court for the trial of any slave, charged with any crime, 
from "chicken-stealing" fto insurrection and murder; and 
was competent to sentence the accused to punishment, even 
if it were death, and have it executed forthwith, on their 
warrant alone! This mode of trial remains ia force in 
South Carolina till this day. It w** s capital crime for a 
slave to run out of the province, or for a white man to en¬ 
tice him to do so. 

rau WrUitift, 2, 
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w Any bUto running away for twenty day* at once, for the fnat of¬ 
fence was to bo * severely and publicly whipped/ In case tbo master 
neglected to inflict this punishment, any justice might order it to bo 
inflicted by the constable, at tbo msstei’a expense. For tbo second 
offence, the runaway was to b* branded with the letter E cm tho right 
cheek. If the master omitted it, he was to forfeit ten pounds, and 
any justice of the peace might order tho branding done. For the 
third offence, the runaway, if absent thirty days, waa to be whipped, 
and have one of hio ears cat off; tho master neglecting to do it to 
forfeit twenty pounds; any justice, on complaint, to order it done as 
before. For the fourth offence, tho runaway, ‘if a man, waa to be 
gelt,’ to be paid for by the province, if ho died under tho operation; 
if a wom*Ma, aba wee to be severely whipped, branded on the left cheek 
with the letter R, and her left ear eat off Any master neglecting 
for twenty days to inflict those atrocious cruelties, was to forfeit his 
property in the slate to any informer who might complain of him 
within six months. Any captain or commander of a company, ‘ on 
notice of the haunt, residence, and hiding-place of any runaway 
slaves,' was' to pursue, apprehend, and take them, either alive or 
dead,' being in either case entitled to a premium of from two to four 
pounds for each slave. All persons wounded or disabled on such 
expeditions wore to be compensated by the public. If any slave 
Under punishment' shall suffer in life or member, which,' eays the 
act,' seldom happens, no person whatsoever shall be liable to any 
penalty therefor.' Any person killing a slave out of * wantonnese,' 
‘ bloody-miadednosa,' or ‘cruel intention,* was to forfeit * fifty pounds 
current money,' or if the slave belonged to another person, twonty- 
five pounds to tho public, and the slave's value to the owner. No 
master was to allow his slavea to hire their own time, or, by a sup¬ 
plementary act, two years after, * to plant for themselves any corn, 
pease, or rioo, or to keep any stock of hogs, cattle, or horses.'" 

"‘Since charity and the Christian religion which we profess,' says 
the concluding section of this remarkable act, ‘ obligee ua to wish 
well to the souls of men, and that religion may not be made a pre¬ 
tence to alter any man's property and right, and that no person may 
neglect to bsptbe their negroes or slaves for fear that thereby they 
should be manumitted and set free,' * it shall be and is hereby declared 
lawful for any negro or Indian slave, or any other slave or slaves 
whatsoever, to receive and profess the Christian faith, and to be 
thereunto baptized; but notwithstanding such slave or slaves shall 
receive or profess the Christian religion, and be baptise*!, he or they 
shall not thereby bo manumitted or set free." 

“ South Carolina, it thus appears, assumed at the beginning the 
same bad pro-eminence on the subject of slave legislation which she 
still maintain*.'’—Vol. II. pp. 273—275. 
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At this day, no man in. South Carolina can bo elected as 
representative to the Assembly, unless legally seized and 
possessed of ten claves in his own right. 

At first, slavery was not permitted in Georgia; but 
many of the settlors of that province were taken from 
workhouses, from debtors* prisons, and even worse places; 
“ selected from tho most nelpless, querulous, and grasp¬ 
ing portion of the community,” “broken traders and 
insolvent debtorsmen “ found in the end aa worthless 
as they wore discontented mid troublesome.** “They 
were very importunate/* says Mr Hildreth, “ for permis¬ 
sion to hold slaves, without whose labours they insisted 
lands in Georgia could not be cultivated.'* 

“ 1 Meat of tho early settlers were altogether unworthy of tho assist¬ 
ance they received,’ so says Stevens, a recent and judicious native 
historian of tho colony, who haa written from very full materials. 
‘Thay were disappointed in tho quality and fertility of their lands; 
wera unwilling to labour ; inmg for support upon the trustees 1 store; 
worn clamorous for privileges to which they bad no right; and 
fomented discontent and faction where it was hoped they would live 
together in brotherly peace and charity,’ What wonder that men eo 
idle, thriftless, and ungrateful, called loudly for slave*, whoso unpaid 
laboorc might support them for life?*—Vol, II. p. 871. 

So they had their slavery, and thereby Georgia attained 
her present condition and—prospects ! 

The gradual progress of liberty is remarkable in New- 
England. Hubbard, with tho spirit of a priest, complains 
of the “ inordinate love of liberty or fear of restraint, 
especially in matters of religion/* which prevailed in 1647, 
and speaks of “all that rabble of moo that went under 
the name of Independents—whether Anabaptists, Anti- 
nomians, Familists, or Seekers/* with tho same theocratic 
contempt now exhibited by sectarian bigotry and personal 
malice, which has not tho power to late, and only Wks at 
the freemen of God, who go on their wav rejoicing. There 
are in Now-England two visible bulwarks of liberty—the 
free school and the free printing press. In 1669, tho 
first printing press in America was set up at Cambridge. 
However it was kept under a strict censorship, and no 
other was for a long,tainA allowed to bo set up. Tho first 
throe things printed are symbolical of New-England: the 
it • 
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<f Freeman’s Oath” was the proof-shot of the press, then 
camo an “Almanac rnadp *or New-England,” then the 
“Psalms turned into Metey ’ also “made f ->r New-Eng- 
land/’ by men who knew how to 

u Crack the ear of melody, 

And break the legs of time." 

The freedom of the press was not allowed, however, for 
a long time. Andros was to allow no printing in 1680; 
King William also forbade it in 1688. In 1719, Governor 
Shute objected to the printing of an obnoxious paper by 
the order of the General Court, declaring that ho had 
power over the press, and would prevent it. The paper 
was printed; the Governor wished to prosecute the pnntor, 
but the Attorney-General could find no law on which to 
frame an indictment. This was by no moans the last 
instance of an attempt by men “ clothed with a little brief 
authority,” to shackle the freedom of tho press. The 
attempt has been repeated in Massachusetts in. our own 
day, but what was once dangerous is now simply laugh¬ 
able. A donkey bracing himself against a locomotive is 
not a very formidable antagonist, yet ho might, have over¬ 
turned tho “ Ark of Jehovah” when drawn ay “ two hei¬ 
fers” with no one to gnide them. 

In 1682, a printing press was established in Virginia, 
and the laws of that year were printed. But tho go¬ 
vernor, Culpepper, put the printer under bonds to print 
nothing till His Majesty’s pleasure should be known. Tho 
next year, King James the Second forbade any printing 
press in the colony, and Virginia had none till 1729. 

In 1687, the third printing press was set up at Phila¬ 
delphia. The fourth was at New York, in 1692. 

The first newspaper in America was established at Bos¬ 
ton, in 1704, only containing advertisements and items of 
news; a regular newspaper, discussing publio affairs, was 
begun here in 1722, conducted by James Franklin; but it 
pprished for want of support,” says Mr Hildreth, “ ominous 
fate of tho first free press in America l” 

The records of. Boston contain this entry, under date of 
April 13,1635 ; “ It was then generally agreed upon, that 
our brother Philemon Purmont shall be instructed to be¬ 
come schoolmaster for the teaching and nurturing of cliik 
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dron with m” It does not appear that ho kept a free school. 
In 1638, Harvard College was established. Private bone- 
factors and public gifts helped endow this first collegiate 
institution in America, In 1642, the General Court passed 
a law making it the duty of the selectmen to see that every 
child was taught * perfectly to read the English tongue 
a fine of twenty shillings for each neglect was imposed. 
ThuB was an attempt made to render education universal, 
and, in 1647, a law was passed making it also free; overy 
town of fifty families was to have a teacher to instruct all 
the children in common branches, and each town of a hun¬ 
dred families was commanded to u act up a grammar 
school/* whore lads might be " fitted for the University.*' 
A.t that time, Massachusetts contained about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the entire property of the whole peo¬ 
ple, the valuation of the colony, could hardly amount to 
more than two or three millions of dollars. This is the first 
attempt in the world to provide by law for the public edu¬ 
cation of the people on such a scale. The Massachusetts 
system was soon adopted at Plymouth imd New Haven. In 
this law, we find an explanation of much of the prosperity 
of New-England, and the influence she has exertea on Amer¬ 
ica and the world. 

Another important thing in our history is the trade of 
the country. New-England early manifested the Yankee 
fondness for trade and manufactures. In 1634, there were 
watermills at Boxbuxy and BoicheSter, windmills in other 
places. Vessels were built, the " Blessing of the Bay," 
and the “ Kebecca," and a trade began with New York, 
with Virginia, and the West Indies. In 1676, the little 
ships of Now-England stole along the coasts of America, 
trafficking with Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, Antigua, and 
Barbadoes, or boldly stemmed the Atlantic wave, sailing to 
England, Holland, Spain, or Italy. The jealousy, the fear, 
ana hate with which New-England enterprise, on land or 
sea, was met in Old England, by the merchants and the 
government of Britain, would be astonishing at this day; if 
we did not see the same bigotry and toryism reproduced in 
New-England itself at tho present time. But we have not 
space to dwell on this theme. 

It is curious to see how early the habit of self-reliance 
got established in New-England. Every man was a soldier, 
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every church member a citizen in full. Soon, all men were 
able to read and write. Necessity at first forced them to 
rely on “ God, and their own right arm." By and by, when 
the mother country interfered, she found a child not accus¬ 
tomed to submission. 

But wo must pass away from this theme, and pass over 
many other matters of interest touched upon by Mr Hil¬ 
dreth in this work, and speak of his book in general, and in 
special. It strikes us that, on the whole, the history of the 
colonial and provincial period is better and more happily 
treated than that of the Revolution. Everywhere wo see 
marks of the same intellectual vigour which distinguishes 
the former writings of Mr Hildreth. There is a strength 
and freshness in his stylo. He writes in the interest of 
mankind, and not for any portion thereof. He allows no 
local attachment, or reverence for men or classes of men, to 
keep him from telling the truth as he finds it. He exhibits 
the good and evil quAlities of the settlers of the United 
States, with the same coolness and impartiality. His work 
is almost wholly objective,—giving the facts, not his opin¬ 
ions about the facts. He shows two things as they havo 


not been exposed before,—the bigoted character of the 
settlers of New-England, and the early history and gradual 
development of slavery in the South. Hie book is written 
in the spirit of democracy, which continually appears in 
spite of the author. 

We must say something of its faults of matter and of form. 
The division into chapters, it seems to us, is not uniformly 
well made; sometimes this division disturbs the unity of 
tho subject. He gives us too little of the philosophical 
part of history; too little, perhaps, of tho ornamental. 
Ho lacks the picturesqueness of style which makes history 
so attractive m some authors. He does not give the stu¬ 
dent his authorities in the margin, as it seems to us he 
ought to do. His dates are not always to be relied upon. 
We notice some errors, the results of haste, which we trust 
ho will correct in a second edition. Thus, in Volume I. 


p. 257, he says that Locke maintained that men s souls, 
“ mortal by generation, are made immortal by Christ’s 
purchase.” It is ufell known that this was the opinion of 
Dodwell, who makes baptism a condition tine qua non of 
immortality, but we have never found the doctrine in Locke, 
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In Volume II. page 897, ct seg,, he omits some important 
particulars. The provincial troops, who comprised the en¬ 
tire land r 'em, wore deprived of ail share of the prise money, 
which amounted to one million pounds. The land forces 
were entitled to the greater part of it, but got none; the 
expense of these forces remained a long time a heavy bur¬ 
den on the colonies, and especially on Massachusetts. Com¬ 
modore Warren, and tho naval forces, kept the whole of the 
prize money, which was contrary to all law, usage, and equity. 

On page 518, he calls Lord Grenville “ Bute's chancellor 
of the exchequer." George Grenville was chancellor of tho 
exchequer, bat was never a lord. Bute waa never in the 
ministry. Georjro Gronvillo was not of tho party called 
" king’s friends/* as Mr Hildreth intimates on page 588. 

Volume HI. pago 58, Dean Tucker is called “ author of 
tho Light of Nature/’ which waa written by a country gen¬ 
tleman rejoicing in tho namo of Abraham Tncker, with a 
literary alia « Edward Search. 

Page 62 : u The private sentiments of Lord North *ero 
not materially different from those of Chatham.’’ They 
differed in almost every material point,—as to the right of 
taxation, and the expediency of asserting it by foroe. 

Pago 66, tho bridge spoken of was in Salem, not between 
Salem and Danvers; it was not a company of militia under 
Colonel Pickering, but a party of citizens. 

Pago 319, tire praise of Arnold appears excessive. He 
was hardly "one of the most honoured [officers] in tho 
American army." Ho was distinguished for courage moro 
than conduct, and not at all for integrity. * 

Page 4U‘, ho speaks of an intercepted letter, which 
“ seemed to imply a settled policy, on the part of France, 
to exclude the Americans from the fisheries and the 
Western lands.’’ Mr Sparks, in his Life of Franklin, has 
successfully vindicated the French court from the charge 
of ill faith in these negotiations. 

Page 419, ho relies on John Adams* letter to Cushing, as 
authority for an- odious sentiment ascribed to Mr Adams. 
This letter was a forgery, and was so pronounced' by Mr 
Adams himself, in a letter written at the oloso of his admin¬ 
istration, dated the 4th of March, 1801, and published ex¬ 
tensively in the newspapers of that period. It is in tho Co¬ 
lumbian Cailincl. 
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> These are slight blemishes, which may easily bo correct¬ 
ed in a new edition. 

On the whole, this history must be regarded as a work 
of much value and importance. It is written in the 
American spirit, in a style alwayB brief but always clear, 
without a single idle word. We look with high expecta¬ 
tions for the volume which will bring the history down to 
our own times. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT RELATIVE TO THE 
PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 

I. Lrr us first ascertain the opinion prevalent in the life¬ 
time of Jesus himself, as the basis of our inquiry. It ap¬ 
pears from the New Testament that the contemporaries of 
Jesus regarded him as the son of Joseph and Mary (Matt, 
xiii. 55, Luke iv. 22, John vi. 42). His brothers and sisters 
also are mentioned (ol airrov), and Jesus is called the 

first-born son of Mary (rdi> wpmrJro*oi>), in some manu¬ 
scripts, and the common editions (Matt. i. 25). In the third 
Gospel the author calls Joseph and Mary his parents 
(ol yovut o&rofi), and Mary herself is represented as calling 
Joseph his father. In the fourth Gospel Philip speaks of 
Jesus as the son of Joseph of Nazareth (John i. 45). 

The genealogies still preserved, in the first and thud Gos¬ 
pel, in curious contradiction to his divine origin, proceed 
on the supposition that Jesus had two human parents,— 
a mortal Lather, as well as a mortal mother. So, on tho 
side of his father, his descent is traced back to Abraham 
in the one author, and to Adam in the other. 

The Ebionites, who were the primitive Christians, it seems 
always adhered to the opinion that Jesus was a man, boro 
and begottQp in the common way, selected and anointed, 
and so becoming the Christ, not by his birth, but his se¬ 
lection and inspiration. It seems highly probable that this 
was the opinion of the earliest church at Jerusalem.* 

• 8o« Julia Martyr, Dial. cvmTrrpboa#. cap. 49 (Opp. d OUo, Tom. II. 
p. 166), tod Bucbiu, H. E.Tib. III. 27 (cd. Hwntcbcfl, Tom. I. p. 262). 
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It Booms that the colobrated Gospel according to the He¬ 
brews regarded Jesus as a man bom after the common 
way, and made his divinity commence only with the bap¬ 
tism by John: for after the descent of the Holy Spirit it 
is stated, “ There caxno a voice from heaven and said,' Thou 
art my belovod Son, this day have I begotten thee/ ” Jus¬ 
tin found this passage in the Memoirs of the Apostles ex¬ 
tant in his time, f and it is still preserved, with many 
other curious and instructive readings, in the celebrated 
Cambridge manuscript, the Codex Baas (Luke iii. 22). 

These monuments very plainly refer ns to a period when 
it may reasonably be supposed that the prevalent opinion 
among the followers of Jesus was, that he was a man bom 
after the common way, of two human parents, and subse¬ 
quently became the Christ, the Hebrew Messiah. This is 
the nature and this the office assigned him. Such is the 
basis on which successive deposits of speculation have been 
made and continue to be made/ It is no part of our pre¬ 
sent concern to determine what the Christians at first 
thought of his history, of his miracles, andof his resurrection, 
for we limit our inquiry to the nature and office of Jesus. 

II. In the first and third Gospels, as they now stand in 
manuscripts and editions, it is taught that Jesus was the 
son of Mary and a holy spirit (Matt. i. 18, and Luke i. 
35, it is in both cases wtvpa &yiov, not rd rmvpa &yiov). 
He was miraculously bom, with no human father. Ho is 
also the Christ, the Hebrew Messiah, predicted in the Old 
Testament. He is called the Son of God (6 vl&? to? 0«oG). 
He is endowed with miraculous powers, is transfigured, re¬ 
turns to life after his mrcifixion, and is to come back yet 
once more. Such is the highest office, and such is the 
highest nature assigned him in the first and third Gospel. 

There is, however, one curious passage hr Matt. xi. 27, 
and Luke x. 22, in which Jesns is represented as saying, 
" All things are delivered to me by my Father, and no one 
knows who is the Son, except the Father, and who is the 
Father, except the Son, and ho to whom the Son is pleased 
to reveal him.” This passage may.possibly mean only that 

Se« tlto Sc&wcflef, tftchttpettolbehe Zcitall« (Tobbgtm, 1848, 2 Tola. 8 to), 
B. I. p. 90, ff «£. 

t Di*L cam Tryphone, can. 88 (Tom. II. p. 308). See, too, Spiphaniot 
Hares, xxx. 13, tad Schveglcr, /. t. B. I. p. 197, rt tej. 
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Jesus is the oompleto possessor of his Messianic powers, 
and he alone knows who is the Messiah, and alone under¬ 
stands the character of God. Bat to us it seems to have a 
different meaning, and to stand in plain contradiction to 
the general notion of Jesus entertained in these two Gos¬ 
pels. It will presently appear to v hat a different class of 
speculations this Terse seems to belong. 

Tho second Gospel calls Jesus a son of God, (ul&r @«rv, 
not 6 vlbs, oxcept iii. 11, &c., where uninformed persona 
speak), but is not quite so definite in its statements as tho 
two other Gospels already referred to; but it does not seem 
probable that the author designed to set forth a distinct 
theory of tho nature and office of Christ peculiar to him¬ 
self, only to avoid difficulties by silence. The omission of 
the miraculous birth of Jesus, however, is characteristic of 
the third Gospel, which often compromises and steers a 
middle course between the Hebrew and the Hellenistic 
Christians. This omission (as well as the neglect to men¬ 
tion the Galileans, with whom Jesus stands in such entirely 

3 o*site relations in the fi.*st and third Gospels) was pro¬ 
ly a part of the author's plan. 

Thus, then, wo find that a miraculous birth, with only 
ono human parent, ia the deposit of the first and third Gos¬ 
pels, the addition they have made to tho earlier Christology. 

III. Let us next examine the Epistles attributed to Peter, 
James, and Judo, with the Apocalypse—books which indi¬ 
cate the tendency of the Jewish party among the Chr etians. 

La tho so-called Epistle of James, which ia rich in dog¬ 
matic peculiarities, and a valuable monument in the history 
of the development of Christianity, there is no peculiar and 
characteristic Christology which requires mention here. 

In the First Epistle of Peter, so called, it is said the spirit 
of Christ was in the prophets of tho Old Testament, who 
foretold his sufferings and glory (ri wnym Xpio toO, 1 
Peter i. 11); Christ was pre-appointed before the found¬ 
ation of the world (vpo«yw<r/x&or); with his precious blood 
the Christians are redeemed from their foolish course of 
.life, inherited from their fathers (/xaro&w &vaaTpotpTjs 
iraTfKrnapa&ikov, i. 18, 19), that is, from the Jewish form 
of religion. He also bore the sins of Christians in his own 
body on tbe cross, and died, the just for the unjust, that 
lie might conduct the Christians to God (ii. 24, and iii. 18). 
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After his death, Be went to the departed spirits who had 
not believed in the time of Noah. He is now gone to 
heaven, and ia on tho right hand of God. Angela, and 
authorities, and powers are subject to him (iii 22). 

Tho Second Epistle attributed to Peter, and that to Jude, 
are without any peculiar Christological significance for the 
present purpose. 

In the Apocalypse, Christ ia the " first-born of the dead, 
and the ruler of tae kings of the world ” (i. 5); ho ia the 
“ beginning of the creation of God ” (v &PXJ) r$r Krbnm rov 
©ecu, iii. 14). He has the same functions as in the Epistles 
mentioned above,—ho redeems tho Christiana by bis blood. 

Hero the new matter added to the previous Christo- 
logy is this: His spirit had previously existed; ho was pre¬ 
appointed before the foundation of tho world, was the 
beginning of creation, redeems man by his blood, is tho 
first-born of the dead, ruler of the kings of the world, and 
haspreached to the souls of men who lived before the flood. 

IV. In the four Epistles ascribed to Paul, whose genu¬ 
ineness, wo think, has not been questioned,—those to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, we find a Christology 
unknown to the three Gospels and tho other writings wo 
have referred to above. As the Pauline Christology be¬ 
comes more complicated than its predecessors, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider its elements separately j so we will speak 
first of the nature, and then of the function of Jesus. 

In these Epistles, as in those Gospels, Jesus is the Christ 
of tho Hebrew Scriptures—crucified, and risen from the 
dead. This is tho point of generic agreement between the 
Christology of these four Epistles ana those three Gospels. 
But in the Epistles there appear these peculiarities: The 
Christ had a pre-existence before he appeared in the per¬ 
sonal form of Jesus j he was with the Israelites in the wil¬ 
derness, a spiritual rock that followed the people in their 
wanderings, and from which they all drank the same spi¬ 
ritual drink—meaning, we take it, the same spiritual drink 
which the Christians drank in Paul’s time, contradictory 
as it may seem; but the Christ could not change. This 
pre-existence is taught by the common text in Galatians 
iii. 17, which says that the covenant of God with Abra¬ 
ham, more than four hundred years before Moses, was 
mado by God, through the mediation of Christ (y&b rot 
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©eoO «tt Xpicmht) j but as the beat copies omit the reference 
to Christ, this passage cannot bo fairly used at the present 
time, as an authority. However, a single genuine passage, 
if clear and distinct, is as good as many. 

In 2 Cor. viii. 9, it is said that Christ had been rich, but 
had impoverished himself (brrdx*wrep) for mankind. Of 
course, he could only have hem rich in a state of existence 
before he took the personal form of Jesus. 

Thus he was not merely a man and Messiah—having 
had a pi-e-existence in the latter capacity, at least—but 
God is immanent with him in a peculiar sense j for it is 
said (2 Cor. v. 19), “ God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.” Bv the text of the common editions, 
he is once called "Goa over all, blessed for ever” (4 
M itivrup ®t&t dXoyrjrh (fa rovs al&vas, Bom. ix. 5); but 
as the word God is of doubtful authority, the text ought 
not to be pressed into the service of any opinion as if it 
represented the undisputed sense of Paul. However, in 
passages beyond dispute, ho is called God's powor, and 
God's wisdom (®<o0 (Mvapiv *ol ©teu crwptav, 1 Cor. i. 24), 
and is once called absolutely the Spirit (rh wcOfui, 2 Cor. 
iii. 17). 

His resurrection is distinctly declared, bnt no allusion is 
made to his miraculous birth, or miraculous deeds. 

Such is Paul's opinion of the nature of Christ, but he 
says more of the office and function of Christ them of his 
nature. Ho was the final cause, the scope or object aimed 
at in the law of Moses (rlkos v&pav, Bom. x. 4, and r&oy 
roO [wfpm>] mrapym^Uvav, 2 Cor. iii. 13). The Jews did 
not understand this, and so there is a veil ou their under¬ 
standing while they read the Old Testament, but it will be 
removed when they are converted to Christianity. 

He is the instrument by which God is to judge the 
world; all are to appear before his tribunal j he is to rule 
the living and the dead (Bom. ii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 10). 

Christ intercedes (^vrvyxdpfi) for men with God (Bom. 
viii. 84), he is the paschal sacrifice for the Christians (1 Cor. 
v. 7), mm who were not just before and are not just now, 
are to be accounted just before God, on account of their 
faith in Christ, and by means of the ransom ho has paid 
(Bom. v. 22—24; v. 18, et eeq. f et al). This ransom is 
paid for all men, and not merely for the Jews; he is tho 
now Adam, who brings life to such as are dead (1 Cor. xv. 
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21, 22). Once, Paul had boon ignorant aadj 

knew Christ after the flesh, as the Saviour o*f’the Jews 
alone, but now not after the flesh, but the Christ and 
Saviour of all (2 Cor. v. 16). 

Ho is tho proximate and efficient cause of all things, as 
God is tho intimate cause thereof (fcl of> [Xgicrrofi] nk srdrra, 

1 Cor. viii. 6), though elsewhere God is the ultimate, the 
efficient, and the possessory cause of all things.* 

In these four Epistles, following their undisputed text, 
and neglecting the passages where tho text is doubtful, 
Paul goes no higher in his description of the nature and 
~ motion of Christ. He is a man, bora of a .woman; the 
hraUbom among many brethren; he had a pre-existence, 
distinct, and apparently self-conscious. He is the proxim¬ 
ate cause of all things. His coming is the fulfilment of tho 
law, which is now repealed, null, and void. He is the 
Saviour of all men, through a sacrifice on his part, and 
faith on their part. 

Tho peculiar addition which Paul makes to (he Christo- 
logy of his predecessors, is this: A more distinct state¬ 
ment of his personal pre-existence and function as minister 
of tho Abraaamic covenant, and as eusbainer of the Israel¬ 
ites in the wilderness; a generalisation of his function to 
that of a universal Christ and Saviour, and (he destruction 
of the Mosaic law. 

V. In some of the other Epistles ascribed to Paul, though 
with a disputed certainty, we find the personality of Christ 
goes still higher. Passing over the passages in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, which are vague in their character or 
uncertain in their text, we come to the Ph&ippiaas, and 
find there more remarkable expressions. Thus it is said 
that Jesua was in the form of God, though not equal to God, 
as we understand it (to I*°p4>fi @<ov, ii. 6, 0—11). He de¬ 
scends from this eminence and receives the form of a serv¬ 
ant i}iop4>^v &ovAoO), but has sine© received “the name 
above every nameall beings, subterranean, earthly, and 
super-celestial, are to do homage to him. 

In Colossians, Christ is “ an imago of God, the invisible ” 
(ctowif tov ©<o0 roe duopdxoe), “ the first-bom of all creatures, 

• *RJ aAr*3. cal £t eAn»v, cal «if aMv ri iravra, Bom. xi 30. Thaw 
wonti cecm to denote retpsjctirelj tie itbimb sente (or t gtmxd) of til thing*; 
tho prwimsU at {JSfwy* (Inetnuaeotid) etmee thereof; end the wsmr of ell 
thing*, erhoCQ ptupoeo they were to eem. 
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(ov 4n. him. (<[v wore made all things in heaven and 

upon the earth—^the seen and the unseen; all are made by 
him and for him” (81 ovroS xal els avr6v), by him, as in¬ 
strument, and for him, as possessor. “ He is before all, 
and all things continue to subsist by him.” “ He is the 
beginning, that in all respects he might be the first, for in 
him it has pleased [God] that all the fulness [of the Deity] 
should dwell (i. 15—-20). “ All the fulness of the Deity re¬ 
sides corporeally in him ” (IHjTa iskjpupa rfjj dtonyros <rco- 
ftanxGs, li. 9), and ho is “ all in all ” (iii. 11), the absolute. 

The same Christology appears substantially in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, which is, indeed, little more than an ex¬ 
pansion of that to the Colossians, only the doctrine is not 
quite so clearly set forth, and there is some discrepancy in 
the readings of the manuscripts in important passages. 

The other minor Epistles ascribed to Paul are uot im¬ 
portant in respect to their Christology, and so we pass 
them by. But, in the important Epistle to the Hebrews, 
remarkable additions are made to the Christology of the 
early age. Here, the Christ is “appointed heir of all 
things;” the agent by whom God made the acorn (alums), 
“ a reflected image of his [God's] glory and stamp of his 
substance” (dvafyaffjm rrjs bdfrs xal x&P&Kryp rrjs vrocrrd- 
ereus) j and sustains all things by the word of his power. 
Ho sits “ at tho right hand of the majesty above.” He is 
the “word of God” 0%wt ©«o5), he is the “ first-born;” 
is superior to tho angels, and, in the Old Testament, has 
been called “God’s Son;” the angels serve him; tho Old 
Testament is referred to as calling him by the title of tho 
true God (5 Qc6s), and his authority is eternal (i. 8, 9). 
It is Christ who, “ in tho beginning, established the earth; ” 
the heavens are the work of his hands. Tho universe will 
perish, but Christ will remain the same for ever, and his 
years will have no end. The angels are to worship him, for 
they exist only for the sake of mankind, while Christ is 
the ultimate object and final cause of all creation. Yet, 
notwithstanding this exaltation of nature, he was made a 
little lower than the angels, so that he might suffer death 
for the sake of all mankind. In his human form, he be¬ 
came perfect by temptation and suffering. 

Such.is his nature; his function is commensurate with 
it. He is a priest for evor; by bis own blood has obtained 
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eternal redemption and superseded all sacrifices. He baa 
appeared once to remove am, and will come again to bring 
tjuuh m wait for him to salvation. H© took the form of 
flesh and blood that ho might by death destroy the devil, 
who had the power of death (ii. 14), and deliver mankind, 
who were sutyect to fear thereof. Ho is the “ cause of 
eternal salvation to all that obey him/’ and in all his 
achievement is the preserver of mankind (v. 9). He is a 
priest, not according to a temporary enactment, bnt in 
virtue of the power of indissoluble life (vii. 16). The old 
law is set aside, and its priesthood at an end; for there 
has come a high priest, holy, free from evil in his nature, 
blameless in h?s life, thereby separated from sinners, and 
become higher than the heavens. Ho is the mediator of 
an everlasting covenant, in which the law will be that 
written eternally on the heart of man. 

In these Epistles, it is plain a much higher dignity is 
claimed for the nature ana function of Christ. All the 
fulness of God resides in him; he is even called God, the 
God; still, he is man also, wholly a creature, and depend¬ 
ent on God for existence. 

VI. There still remain the Johannic writings, so-called, 
Epistles and Gospels. The Second and Third Epistles 
ascribed to John have no Chrisfcological value, and require 
no examination. The First Epistle and the fourth Gospel 
represent another addition made to the Christological strata 
already deposited, not wholly, we fear, in tranquil seas. 
Here we find the continuation and development of ideas 
found in the doubtful works attributed to Paul. 

But before wo speak of the Johannic Christology, we 
must say a few words by way of preface. The Christians 
and Jews had, amongst others, this point of ideal agree¬ 
ment : a common reverence for the Messiah, the Christ; 
but this point of ideal agreement became a point of prac¬ 
tical disagreement and quarrel; for the Christians affirmed 
that Jesus of Nasareth was that Christ, while the Jews 
declared that ho was only a malefactor. The attempt was 
made by Paul to bring the Jews to attach their reverence 
for the ideal Christ to the concrete person, Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth ; then discord between the. Christians and Jews 
would ond. 

Plato had taught, in well-known passages, that God 
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could not come ink' direct communication with man. 
Philo, at Alexandria, an older contemporary of Joans, was 
oif the same opinion. But Philo, though a Platomiat in hia 
philosophy, continued also a Jew in the form of hia reli¬ 
gion, and believed that God did actually come into com¬ 
munication with men; according to hia Platonic theology, 
it must he by mediators, beings between the finite man 
and the infinite God. At the head of these was the Logos, 
whom Philo calls a god and god junior (Btbs and Btbs 
btvrtpos ). Ho found a preparation for nis doctrine of 
the Logos in the figurative language of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and Apocrypha, in the personified wisdom of God 
(£o<pCa toS ©eou) and word of God (Arfyo? roS ©eoS). But 
in the Old Testament and Apocrypha, this Logos, wisdom 
or word, does not appear detached from God, but still 
attached to him: we think it is Btill the same with Philo, 
the Logos ia not completely detached from God and be¬ 
come a distinct personality, though this may be thought 
doubtful. All this has been abundantly discussed of late 
years, and requires no further examination here. • 

In this maimer, he found a point of agreement on the 
one hand with the Jews, and on the other with the philo¬ 
sophers; so the Jew could accept much of the Platonic 
philosophy without giving up his form of religion, and hia 
Platonic contemporaries might find Judaism itself digni¬ 
fied into a philosophical scheme. Thus the Platonists and 
the Jews had a point in common, namely, the Logos, 
which belonged to the current philosophy of the time, and 
which Philo had found in the Old Testament. In this 
way a preliminary step was taken to promote a reconcili¬ 
ation between the philosophers and the Jowb; between 
^©’representatives of science, voluntary reflection, on the 
one side, and the representatives of inspiration, passive 
recipients of God, on the other side. It seems the attempt 
was not wholly unsuccessful; the Philonic doctrine of the 
Logos had great influence in the development of philosophy. 

Wo have mentioned already the point of agreement 
which the Christiana had with the Jewe, and the point of dif¬ 
ference. The first controversy of the Christians with 
others related to the Messiahahip of Jesus. To make 
out their case, the Christians were forced to alter the 
features of the expected Messiah a good deal, to make the 
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ideal of prophecy fit the actual of history. This they did 
Vy a peculiar manner of interpreting the Old Testament. 
Specimens of a most remarkable perversion of its language, 
ip ordor to prove that Josus of Nazareth was the Hebrew 
Messiah, appear in abundance in the New Testament. The 
Jews rejected tho Christian doctrine that Jesus was tho 
Messiah, and along with it the Christian inode of inter¬ 
preting the Messianic prophecies. In eighteen hund) cd 
years, little progress has boon made in turning tho po nt 
of difference between them into a point of agreement. 

The now Christians had numerous points of gone al 
egrcement with the monotheistio believers about the n, 
and Paul finds an argument in tho inscription on an altar 
a ad in a verse from a heathen book. Tho Christian and 
the Platonic philosophers agree in this, that there were 
mediators between man and God. But the author of the 
Johannic Gospel finds an important and special point of 
agreement with the Alexandrian philosophy in particular. 
Ho accepts the doctrine of the Logos; Christians in gener¬ 
al might have dono so, as indeed they did, with no detri¬ 
ment to their Christianity. But we find a new and vital 
doctrine common to Christianity and philosophy— Cebist 
is the Looos. 

This author has two important doctrines to set forth, 
along with many others, namely: the generic doctrino of 
all Christians,.that Jesus was that Christ of tho Old Tes¬ 
tament ■ (this was addressed to the Jews, and of small 
consequence to tho heathens, who had not heard of tho 
u promise” until they were told of its fulfilment;) and also 
his peculiar dogma, that Christ was the Logos. If the 
Jews rejected the first doctrine, as indeed thoy did, the 
heathens might accept the other, which really came to pass 
in due time. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
author of this scheme wrought with a distinct conscious¬ 
ness of tho work he was doing, and of its relation to the 
thought of mankind. 

In philosophy, as in nature, nothing is dono by leaps. 
In the Hob.-ew literature, in the Old Testament, and Apo¬ 
crypha, there had been a gradual, but unintentional, pre¬ 
paration for tho Fhilonie idea of the Logos, and a similar 
preparation is visible in tho heathen literature. In the 
successive elevations of the person of Jesus, which wo have 
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already seen in tho three earlier Gospels and the Epistles, 
there was a preparation for tho still farther elevation cf his 
person. It would have been abrupt, sadden, and unnatural, 
if Jesus had been called a God in the Gospel according to 
tho Hebrews; it is not surprising at all in tho Epistle to 
the Hebrews. There had been a gradual sloping up, from 
Jesus considered as the son of Joseph and Mary to Jesus 
considered as the Maker of the worlaa, from the man to the 
God. If extended over many years, tho ascent is not vio¬ 
lent—it is not per ealtum, bat gradatim, that the difficulty 
is overcomo. Vtret acquirit eundo is true of more than 
fame. Tho first Life ofignatius Loyola, published by Ri- 
badaneira, his friend,-fifteen years after Loyola’s death, 
records no miracle]; the enlarged edition, some twenty 
yean later, contains no miracle. But at his canonization, 
moro than two hundred miracles were claimed for him, and 
tho depositions of six hundred and seventy-five witnesses 
were used in the process. 

The Christology of the fourth Gospel is quite remarkable. 
Tho author states his design, at the end of what has been 
thought the genuine portion of the book: “ These things 
ore written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ—- 
tho Son of God ; and that believing you might have life in 
his name" (xx. 31). 

He begins with the Logos: "In the beginning was the 
Logos, and the Logos was with God, and the Logos was 
Goo." These ore some of the powers ascribed to the Lo¬ 
gos (wo will still use tho word in the neuter gender, and 
speak thereof as rr): All things were made (iyipero) by 
it; life was in it, and tho life was tho light of men; it en¬ 
lightens every man; it was in the world, but not known 
thereby; to such as received it, it gave power to become 
children of a God (r&va ©tot!); such persons had their 
origin from a God {U ©cow), not from man (is rot 
ip&pdt). It alone had seen God; it only brought him to 
tho knowledge (ifryiicroro) of men. It was in tho bosom 
of tho Father.* At- length, tho Logos was made flesh 
(<r£p£ {yfocro), and dwelt amongst men, in tho person of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

* Cl*n*at, of AUx., define* the KdXvew row ©tow: ri f doparJv uol 
BoSto *Mp ux\i)ta<nr ImvSiv riwfi &C dv trepuiX^ra ral 
iynKwtpiftuxv rd *drr«. 
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Nothing is said about the physical birth of Jesus. The 
author puts his divine character so high, that a supernatural 
birth would add nothing to his dignity. We pass over the 
historical and general dogmatical peculiarities of the fourth 
Gospel, to speak of its Christological peculiarities. 

Jesus is not merely the first-born of all created things 
(UpuT&roKos murijy Kr(crms), but the “ only-begotten Son ” 
{rbv povoyonj), ho “came down from heaven/' and “is in 
heaven” (6 &v iv ru ovpavu) ; whoso believes in him will 
notperish but'have everlasting life (iii. 13). 

The author makes a distinction between the Logos and 
the spirit (irvcGga). Jesus has the spirit, absolutely, not in 
limited quantities (he plrpov). u The Fattier has given all 
things to Christ'' (iiL 34, 85). * 

The Christ is identical with the Father (x. 80, et al.); 
it is not merely an identity of function, but of nature. 
Thore is a perfect mutuality between the two (xiv. 9,10, 
et al .); however, there is a difference between the two— 
with the Father all is primitive; with the Son all is de¬ 
rivative. The Son can do nothing of himself iavroG, 
v. 19, et al.). The Son is also inferior to the Father (xiv. 
28, et al.). Yet the Son has self-continuing life (C“'V 
lav%$, v. 26). He is the bread that came down from hea¬ 
ven ; he alone has seen the Father. $ 

Men are not to be saved by piety and goodness, as in 
the other Gospels (Matt. xxii. 3 4 - 4 0, et passim), but by 
belief in him (iiL 36; vi. 40, et passim ) ; they are even 
to pray in his name (fo rw &v6pan poO, xiv. 13, et al .); ho 
will send them the Helper (vap4ueXijros=rh vvtvpa rijs 
iXrjddas; vvevpa &ytov), who will remind them of all 
Christ's teachings, and teach them all things. 

Christ is the Son of man, but ho is also tno Son of God 
(6 vlbs roC ©cou, passim), and maintains the most intimate 
relation with Goo. He intercedes with the Father for his 
disciples, and will have the glory which ho had before the 
worla was mado. 

His disciples are wholly dependent on him, without him 
they can do nothing; ho is the vine and they but branches. 
If they abide in him, thev may ask what thoy will, and it 
will be given them (xv. 4, et seq.). The Helper is to pro¬ 
ceed from God, but to communicate tho things of Christ 
(xv. 26; xvi. 15). He desires that thero may bo tho same 
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mutuality and oneness among his disciples as between him¬ 
self and the Father (xvii. 21, et seq. et al.), and that they 
may bo in the same place with him (24, et ol.). 

The conditions of discipleship are these: a belief in him, 
which seems to mean a belief that he is Christ and Logos; 
and love of each other. The consequence of such disciple¬ 
ship is eternal life (faty al&viov, lii. 15, et passim ); the 
imminence of the spirit, of Christ and of God (riv. 17, 23); 
his disciples shall be whore ho is (xiv. 8). It is not pro¬ 
mised that they shall be what he is or as he is, only where 
he is. It does not appear that they are to bear the same 
relation to God which Christ bears to him; they are not to 
be sons of God in the same sense as Christ. 

The same Chriatology appears substantially in the first 
Johannio Epistle. However, it is not so fully expressed in 
the Epistle os in the Gospel, and there are .some minor dif¬ 
ferences of opinion, only one of which is important for the 
present purpose, namely, that Christ is a sin-offering 
(iWfufe). He is even a sin-offering for aU mankind, and 
not for the Christians alone (ii. 2). The doctrine of the 
atoning death of Christ, we think, does not appear at all in 
the Gospel, but is obvious in the Epistle. 

The passage which we mentioned before (Matt. xi. 27, 
thd Luke x. 22), seems to belong to the Johannio writ¬ 
ings, and not to the synoptical Gospels j but we have no 
conjecture,to offer as to its origin. 

Wo thus see the gradual elevation of the personality of x 
Christ, from the son of Joseph and Mary to the Son of God, 
with a distinct pre-existence before he " was made fleah, ,, 
a God who was in the beginning, who made all things, is 
one with the Father, but still dependent on him, and in¬ 
ferior to him. The Christ in the fourth Gospel strongly 
resembles the Christ in the Arian hypothesis of the Trinity; 
ho is, however, widely different from the Christ of the 
Athan&sian hypothesis of the Trinity. The subsequent 
steps were easily taken, and then Christ was represented 
as the God (4 0«fc), equal with tho Father in all things. 
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